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Art. I.—Animal Magnetism and Homeopathy. By Evwin Leg, M.R.C.S. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 1838. 


Ir is said that when Dr. Treviranus, an eminent physician of Bremen, 
visited London, Coleridge, who took a deep interest in the subject 
of Animal Magnetism, anxiously inquired of the foreigner what 
were the real facts relative to the phenomena of which he was 
reported to have been an eye-witness. ‘The reply is stated to have 
been to the following effect,—‘‘ I have seen what I am certain I 
would not have believed on your testimony, and that which I am 
therefore bound to suppose you cannot believe on mine.” After the 
time we refer to, the subject attracted little attention in this country, 
until a very recent date; but seeing that it has been revived, and 
that it is discussed with greater earnestness than ever, it may be 
right that we should endeavour to let our readers have an oppor- 
tunity of judging whether the Bremen Physician’s answer indicated 
a weak credulity, or wisdom and a philosophic tolerance. And in 
this endeavour we shall avail ourselves of the statements contained 
in the slender volume before us, and of some other sources of infor- 
mation, together with such testing criticisms and analogous cases 
as may seem pertinent and fair. 

But before we proceed further, it is proper that reference should 
be made to Mr. Lee’s competency to try the questions at issue 
belonging to the mysterious subject of Animal Magnetism, since he 
is the authority upon whom we chiefly rely for facts and suggestions. 

Let it be borne in mind then that our author is not only learnedly 
but practically acquainted with the principal medical institutions 
and opinions which have obtained in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. He has travelled much on the Continent ; he has visited 
and attended the hospitals of these countries ; he is the Correspond- 
ing Member of various foreign societies, connected with medical 
science ; and he has written able and satisfactory works relative to 
the same branch of study. Regarding certain nervous disorders, 
too, he has bestowed particular attention ; his practical experience 
in this department having Jed to a highly approved publication. In 
these circumstances, it must be evident that Mr. Lee is entitled to 
more than an ordinary hearing, whenever he treats of any medical 
doctrine or practice which las had its birth and has found its most 
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kindly soil on the Continent,—in Germany for example ; and that 
also when any affections, supposed to have a peculiarly intimate 
relation to the nervous system, are involved, or presumed by many 
to be involved, he deserves to be patiently listened to. 

Mr. Lee is the only medical person in this country, we believe, 
who has recently written anything like a regular work on the extra- 
ordinary subject in question. Still, as already hinted, his perform- 
ance is slender in point of bulk and the number of its pages, having 
at first been merely appended to his ‘‘ Observations on the Medical 
Institutions and Practice of France, Italy, and Germany.” It was 
afterwards along with an account of Homeopathy published in a 
separate form for the advantage of non-professional persons ; and 
both accounts having in this shape met with a favourable reception, 
together with the circumstance of the increased interest that has 
been of late excited respecting Animal Magnetism, he has been in- 
duced to put forth a second edition of the Pamphlet, in which, how- 
ever, nearly twice as much matter is condensed as was at first 
deemed necessary for the author’s purpose. We now proceed to 
yresent a brief sketch of the history of Animal Magnetism, consi- 

ered as a system, and to a brief exposition of its pretensions and 
merits. 

The historical sketch and the examination of experiments can 
hardly be given in a more succinct and comprehensive manner than 
has been done by Mr. Lee ; but as we hope that every person who 
takes an interest in the subject will peruse the work for himself, we 
shall only take from it such parts as may enable us in the shortest 
possible way to enforce the views which we entertain. 

At the outset Jet us endeavour to impress upon our readers the 
lesson, that an obstinate incredulity is as hostile to true philosophy 
and the spirit of scientific discovery as ever superstition was, or a 
facile belief in any extraordinary theory in Physics that has never 
been demonstrated, never experimentally proved. At the same 
time let us watch lest the thing alleged be not only novel, extraordi- 
nary, and beyond our present powers of explanation, but lest it be 
altogether opposed to our previous knowledge of nature and facts ; 
let us watch, whilst it wars against received prejudices, that it do 
not contradict all that has been previously ascertained scientifically 
and demonstrably, according to the strictest rules of philosophical 
induction, of the organization of man, and the material things exter- 
nal to each of us: let us be on our guard whenever we find a pro- 
fessor of any wonderful discovery ridizuling old-fashioned opinions, 
and harping upon the evils and absurdities of bigotry,—especially 
if in the very next breath he declaims about the case of the “ starry 
Galileo,” and imagines that another martyr to popular ignorance, 
error, and incredulity is at hand. But the question is, do the 
Animal Magnetisers cither go beyond or against the utmost stretch 
and streneth which science and closely observed facts haye carried us? 
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Animal Magnetism, which as a doctrine originated in Germany, 
that hotbed of mysticism and extravagant theories, derived the name 
from the influence which the magnet has upon iron, an influence 
somewhat analogous to this being supposed to exist in the nervous or 
some undefined power of one individual over another. ‘The doctrine 
was introduced into France about the middle of the last century, b 
an individual of the name of Mesmer; hence the term “ Mesmerism,’ 
which is used synonymously with animal magnetism. Mesmerism, 
however, has assumed a very different and much more systemati¢ 
shape since that period, although its repute has been subject. to 
various changes down to the present period. ‘There was a great 
deal of jugglery in Mesmer’s process. The apartment in which he 
performed was fitted up in an imposing form ; he made use of mag- 
netized apparatus and mysterious forms ; he himself, while robed in 
light-coloured silk, wielded a magical or magnetised rod, which he 
pointed to the parts he wished to affect. Nor were the desired affec- 
tions denied, females and men of nervous temperament being the 
most illustrative patients. 

The cure of certain complaints seems to have been what Mesmer 
contemplated by his formidable parade ; but although it affected 
some, on many others the process had no influence. An examina- 
tion of its pretensions and merits by the Académie des Sciences,and 
the Académie de Médecine, at length robbed the doctrine of much 
of its consideration. Still some of the German’s disciples, after he 
had retired with a handsome fortune, continued to practise. 


“They also employed magnetised baths, recommended the driuking 
magnetised water, the carrying magnetised plates of glass on the stomach, 
and in general their treatment was calculated to produce strong crises or 
convulsive actions, which they considered as.a remedial process of nature, 
and accordingly used their endeavours to bring them on by artificial 
means. Certain rooms called chambres des crises were fitted up for the 
purpose ; the walls and floors being covered with mattresses and cushions, 
to prevent the patients, while in convulsions, from injuring themselves. 

‘“ An establishment was also formed at Strasburg, under the auspices of 
M. de Puysegur, one of the most zealous advocates of magnetism, which 
was called the Société Harmonique des Amis Réunis. The chambres des 
crises were abolished, and in consequence of the more gentle treatment, 
the violent crises seldom occurred, a state of partial sleep, or approaching 
to somnambulism, which was unknown to Mesmer, being the most fre- 
quent effects of this mode of magnetising; hence the persons affected 
have been since termed somnambtlists.” 


After a neglect of considerable endurance, and about twenty years 
ago, some physicians of eminence declared themselves believers in 
the powers of animal magnetism, and numerous experiments were 
made relating to the state of sleep or somnambulism, the phenomenon 
most frequently witnessed. This state is said to be induced in sus- 
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ceptible individuals by certain movements of the Magnetiser’s 
hands, called passes. -Strict silence on all present having been 
enjoined, patient and spectators, the operator went through a great 
number of manceuvres, such as touching, pressing various parts of 
the body, and moving the hand slowly before the face and other 
regions of the sitter, up and down, transversely, &c, for hours 
together. 

Like all other systems true or false, that of Animal Magnetism 
did not at once arrive at its utmost pitch. Perfection is not easily 
attained by man. It will be admitted, however, that Mesmer’s dis- 
covery made its advances at a pretty fairrate. The following points 
of attainment were said to be realized before the year 1825. 


‘In the magnetic somnambulism the individuals are said (as in natural 
somnambulism) to be insensible to external stimuli, as noises of al! kinds, 
pungent substances applied to the nostrils, pinching, pricking, or other 
mechanical irritation of the skin; but at the same time to be able to hear 
when spoken to by the magnetiser, or by persons placed by him in con- 
nexion (en rapport) with them, to answer his questions and to perform 
various actions ordered by him. These are, however, according to the 
magnetisers, merely the more common effects, and the precursors of much 
more wonderful phenomena, as transference of the senses, clairvoyance, 
or mental vision, in which, though the eyes be closed and bandaged, 
objects are seen by the somnambulist, either when held before his face, 
or when placed in contract with the epigastrium, occiput, or other parts ; 
the power of predicting events; of ascertaining the nature of diseases, 
and prescribing their appropriate remedies; of knowing what is taking 
place at the moment in distant parts of the world, &c. 

‘One magnetiser, speaking of the wonders of magnetism before the 
Académie, says in reference to the absolute power of the magnetiser over 
the somnambulist— If cold, you can warm him, if warm, cool him; you 
blow away his pains, and his pains vanish; you change his tears to 
laughter, his sorrows tojoy. Are his country, his friends absenst ? you 
cause him to see them without seeing them yourself. You can blunt his 
sensibility if he have to undergo any cruel operation. You transform 
water into any liquid he desires, or which you deem useful to him—you 
present an empty glass, he drinks, the movements of deglutition are per- 
formed and thirst is appeased—with nothing I have calmed his hunger, 
with nothing I have served him up splendid dinners,’ &c. &c.”’ 


But we have not by any means reached the climax of the soi- 
disant science; for magnetisers found out that passes were not 
always necessary. Looks, directed steadily and for a long time, 
came to be as efficacious ; nay, the will of the operator solely, even 
when he was not seen by the patient, or was in another room, mag- 
netised ; although this supposed influence of the will was never 
effectual at the first sitting, but after repeated practisings. In fact 
the pretensions of the Mesmerians became so‘wonderful, and their 
assertions of success were so strong in 1825, that the Académie de 
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Médecine had its attention again called to the subject, and appointed 
a commission to examine into and report upon the experiments 
to be instituted. The commission pursued its investigation until 
1831, when it presented a report to the Académie, containing an 
exposition of its labours, with the inferences deduced from them, 
arranged under the following heads : , 
1. The effects of magnetism are null in persons in health; 
and in some invalids. 
2. They are but little apparent in others. 
3. They are often produced by ennui, monotony, and the 
power of imagination. | 
4. Lastly, they are developed independently of these causes, 
very probably by the effect of magnetism alone. ~~ 
It will be perceived from the fourth head that the commissioners 
countenance to a certain, an undefined extent, the doctrine in ques- 
tion. It will also be at once perceived, that this last admission 
is greatly damaged by the first and third heads ; for the opponents 
of magnetism attribute most of the influence, boasted of by. the 
Mesmerians, to certain states of the nervous system as affected hy 
disease, and other conditions and phenomena familiar in medica] 
practice—to the powers of an excited imagination—and, in short, 
to other causes than any under magnetisation.. It is also to: be 
borne in mind that three of the most celebrated of the commisioners 
refused to sign the report. At the same time let it berecollected, 
that men of genius and great attainments in particular branches of 
science, are not always destitute of an appetite for the marvellous, 
when the pretended phenomena do not run counter to their own 
established opinions which may have brought them fame. But 
what is of still greater importance, the commissioners, whose good 
faith cannot for a moment. be impugned, have published the cases 
upon which they rely, several of which Mr. Lee has quoted and 
commented upon. Here are two falling under the second and third 
heads, in which the effects produced were attributable to ennui, the 
imagination, &c., it being sufficient to place persons in situations in 
which they believed themselves magnetised, to be stared at weari- 
fully by grave looking persons, and all the other mummery of these 
exhibitions. 


‘* Mademoiselle L. was’ magnetised eleven times at the Hotel Dieu, 
within the period of a month. - At the fourth sitting, somnolency, con- 
vulsive movements of the neck and face, with other symptoms. At the 
eleventh sitting her magnetiser placed himself behind her without making 
any signs, and without the intention of magnetising, yet she experienced 
more decided effects than on the preceding trials. 

“ An hysterical girl was magnetised several times: at each time there 
occurred somnolency with strong convulsive actions, Being placed one 
day in the same chair, in the same place, at the same hour, and in pre- 
sence of the same persons, the accustomed phenomena }resented them- 
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selves, though her magnetiser was absent. A like experiment was made 
on an epileptic patient and produced a similar result.” 


Several cases are recorded which rendered the commissioners 
doubtful of the effect of animal magnetism, and not without suspicion 
of a previous understanding between the magnetisers and the som- 
nambulists. Dupotet, a personage who has of late been figuring 
in England, who: takes to himself the imposing title of Baron, but 
who, Mr. Lee insinuates, is only a plain M., offered to solve these 
doubts, and engaged to produce at will, out of sight of the som- 
nambulist, convulsive movements in any part of the body, by the 
mere action of pointing towards the part in which the commissioners 
should desire to ‘witness these effects. ‘The result of this and other 
experiments we quote as given by our author. 


‘A man who had already been magnetised several times was somnam- 
bulised, and after some trials on his obedience, M. Dupotet announced 
that the commissioners might produce in him any effects that they 
pleased. : 

‘*M. Marc, one of the commissioners, accordingly placed himself be- 
hind the somnambulist, and made sign to M. Dupotet to produce move- 
ments in the forefinger of his right hand, and afterwards in the toes ; the 
somnambulist made some movements, but not in the parts indicated; 
similiar movements subsequently occurred without magnetisation, and 
the experiment was declared inconclusive. 

‘‘ The next experiment which I shall relate, was made to exhibit before 
the commissioners the faculty of mental vision, or sight with closed eye- 
lids, on a M. Petit, in whom the results of previous trials had been very 
satisfactory to the magnetisers. Somnambulism having been induced, 
M. Petit was requested to select a piece of money from others held in the 
hand of the magnetiser ; this was done, the coin was marked and mixed 
with twelve others, and the somnambulist was desired to point out the 
one he had selected; he however took the wrong one. A watch was 
presented to him, he mistook the hour, Other objects were also presented, 
but he could never discover immediately what they were ; he took them 
in his hands, felt and turned them over, brought them near his eyes, and 
after all, generally guessed wrong; he was able to read a few lines, 
while the commissioners watched that his eyelids were closed. There is 
no doubt, however, that the eyes were partially opened. as he could not 
distinguish anything when a bandage was placed before them. Although 
clairvoyance had been talked of by the magnetisers as a very common 
phenomenon of magnetism, it was only exhibited two or three times before 
the commissioners during a period of six years, and the results were 
similiar to those above-mentioned. 

« The following cases are given, as cures performed by magnetism. 

“A law student, labouring under a paralytic affection of the limbs, was 
treated by the usual means at La Charité, and at the expiration of five 
months was so far recovered as to be able to get about on crutches. In 
this state he was magnetised by M. Foissac. In the ninth sitting com- 
plete somnambulism was induced ; he answered questions, spuke of his 
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disease, announced that in a month he should be able to walk about with- 
out crutches, and prescribed for himself nux vomica, sinapiams, and baths 
of Baréges water; these being the remedies from wis... xe had already 
derived advantage. On the day he had named, the commission repaired 
to La Charité, anxious to see whether his prediction would be fulfilled. 
On being somnambulised, the patient declared that when he awoke he 
should return to his bed without crutches or other support. When 
awakened, he asked for his crutches, but was answered that he did not 
require them : he arose, traversed the courts, walked up stairs, and from 
that day he has never used the crutches. In subsequent trials he pre- 
sented the phenomena of clairvoyance as completely as M. Petit. 

“ The next case was at the time matter of great astonishment, as illus- 
trating the extraordinary power of magnetism. ; 

“A lady laboured under a nervous disease, which had resisted all the 
efforts directed against it ; she at length became oppressed with the idea 
that magnetism alone could cure her, and was accordingly magnetised by 
M. Chapelain. ‘ One day she went to M. Chapelain, supporting herself 
with difficulty on crutches ; it was pitiable to see her suffer. Armed 
with a benevolent will, M. Chapelain by magnetism dispersed the pains 
in the limbs, the sighings and gloomy thoughts with which she was af- 
* fected, and restored tranquillity to this person, so cruelly agitated an 
instant before. “ Are you well ?”’ he inquired. ‘‘ O yes, sir, I thank you.” 
She slept for about two hours, and on awaking walked away, carrying 
the crutches which had supported her on her arrival !’ 

“In the first of these cases it is pretty evident that the patient was 
already convalescent at the time the magnetic trials were made, and 
could most probably have walked without crutches, had he so chosen, as 
well at the expiration of a week as of a month. The second is one of 
those cases which frequently puzzles the practitioner,—of the nature of 
which I have offered an explanation in my work on nervous disorders, 
requiring for their cure an exertion of the faculty of volition, which is 
frequently induced by strong moral impressions. I have related one or 
two analogous cases suddenly cured in this way, and capable of rational 
explanation, without the intervention of magnetism or supernatural 
agency. 

ee I sidiinin one more of the cases brought forward in proof of magnetic 
influence. 

‘A journeymen carpenter, aged twenty, subject to epileptic attacks 
was magnetised at the hospital of La Charité. Somnambulism was not, 
however, induced till after several sittings. The patient at length an- 
nounced, that on a certain day, at a certaia hour, he would have an attack. 
It accordingly took place at the time he had specified. When interrogated, 
while in somnambulism, respecting his disease, he declared that at the end 
of a year the attacks would cease; he also mentioned the exact time at 
which the two following attacks would take place. These occurred at 
the time he predicted, and the fact of his cure only remained to be proved ; 
but before the expiration of the year, he was run over by a cabriolet and 
killed ; a circumstance which magnetism did not enable him to foresee. 

“The profession will not form any very exalted opinion of the intelli. 
gence of the commissioners from the relation of these cases as illustrations 
of the effects produced solely by the power of magnetism. Those who 
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have seen much of nervous diseases, are well aware analogous cases) to» 
that of.the lady above-mentioned often spontaneously recover, especially: 
after the occurence of any circumstance which forcibly strikes their imas 
gination ; and the fits of epilepsy are also frequently produced orsus- 
pended by a similar influence : this is also one of the diseases most easily 
feigned; hence there would be no difficulty in predicting the period of an 
attack. But.bad the individuals been able to foretel the occurrence of 
diseases which cannot be simulated, or which are less influenced by the 
mind—as intermittents or inflammatory affections—the commissioners 


might with reason have adduced such instances in proof of the magnetic 
power.” 


Really the ages of credulity, trickery, and delusion have not all 
fled ; and it is ridiculous were it not pitiable to know that grave and 
well-educated men amongst us are at this very moment lending all 
the monstrous absurdities in question, their earnest countenance 
and support, some by their positive, and many others by their sus- 
pended belief. 

On the nature of the sleep pretended to be induced by the mag- 
netisers, our author offers various important suggestions which his - 
own experience and that of other medical practitioners render 
familiar. Besides the ennui caused by monotonous and long-conti- 
nued actions, he notices cases of partial sleep to which nervous and 
hysterical persons are subject, and during which they answer ques- 
tions relating to matters on which their thoughts have been much 
occupied, although they remain unaffected by loud noises. But it is 
said that the magnetised somnambulists are insensible to pinching 
and other external stimulants which ordinarily produce visible 
emotions and movements in the patient ; and on this circumstance 
great stress is laid. We call attention to a strong case of insen- 
sibility, which has been repeatedly adduced in proof of magnetic 
influence. Itis that of a female on whom M_ Cloquet performed the 
operation of amputating a cancerous breast while she was in som- 
nambulism. To an inquiry during the operation as to whether she 
experienced pain, she answered in the negative, and only complained 
of a tickling when the sponge was applied to the bleeding surface. 
Now hear what Mr. Lee has to append to this. 


‘‘ Insensibility to this extent is not unfrequently met with in various 
states of the nervous system—as ecstasy, mental aberration, epilepsy, &c., 
in which the persons have received serious wounds without appearing to 
feel pain. It occasionally happens, after an injury of the head, while the 
patient lies ina state of coma, that he is able to answer questions, but 
appears insensible to the operation of treparning the skull, or dividing 
the scalp. Pinel, in his Nesographie Philosophique, mentions the case of 
a priest, whoin a fitof mental absence, was insensible to the pain of burn- 
ing. Mr, Wardrop extirpated a tumour from the head of a voung 

woman while. she.was in a-state of syncope from the abstraction of blood. 
She was carricd to her bed, and would not b: lieve the operation had been 
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performed till a looking-glass enabled her to verify the circumstance. I 
might adduce many other instances to show that the above case is not so 
singular as it would at first sight appear, especially to non-professional 
persons.” 


But a magnetiser, who was either really ignorant of such instances, 
or if not ignorant duplicit, called some sixteen months ago upon M. 
Oudet, a dentist and member of the Académie, concerning «8 
lady stated to be in a state of somnambulism ; and this lady after 
certain prickings and the ordeal of a taper’s flame applied to her 
finger, had a molar tooth extracted by M. Oudet, when, according 
to Mr. Lee’s succinct account, she only drew back her head and 
uttered a slight cry. To us this seems not at all a wonderful 
state of insensibility. Not tospeak of what strong moral resolution 
will bear, as in the case of Archbishop Cranmer when brought to 
the stake, there are instances where persons of very weak moral 
purpose and energy have endured what in ordinary cases must 
have been excruciating pains. How often has drunkenness induced 
insensibility to external stimulants and inflictions! Persons have 
had, we believe, their members maimed, when thus stupified and 
obtused, without evincing a sense of severe pain. And will not 
somnambulism, ecstasies, and epilectic fits, sustain similar or greater 
injuries without whining? Be this as it may, the case to which M. 
Oudet’s attention was called, occasioned very animated discus- 
sions in the Académie on Animal Magnetism; and Dr. Berna, 
who had been lecturing on the subject, sent a proposition to this 
learned body, offering to convince its members by their personal 
experience of the powers of magnetism. ‘The proposition was ac- 
cepted, and a commission was appointed, consisting of members 
who were theoretically both for and against Animal Magnetism. 
We must here introduce a long extract. 


‘ The first meeting of the commissioners to witness the experiments 
took place on the 3rd of March, 1837, at the house of M. Roux, their pre- 
sident, where M. Berna met them, and shortly after went away in order 
to bring a somnambulist who waited for him in the neighbourhood. In 
a few minutes he returned, introducing a young girl seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age, of a rather delicate and nervous appearance, but whose 
manner was unembarrased and resolved.” 

“The number of experiments for the evening amounted to eight; viz. 
Ist. Somnambulisation. 2nd. Ascertaining the existence of insensibility 
to pricking and tickling. 3rd. Restoration uf the sensibility by the will 
of the magnetiser mentally expressed. 4th. Obedience to the order 
mentally expressed, to stop in the middle of a conversation; and, 5th, 
again to answer on the mental order of the magnetiser. 6th. Repetition 
of the same experiment, the magnetiser being separated from the som- 
nambulist byadoor. 7th. Awaking from somnambulism. 8th. In obedi- 
ence to the mental order signified during somnambulism, persistance of 
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insensibility when awakened, as also persistence of jhe faculty of losing or 
recovering sensibility, at the will of the magnetiser. 

“ The young girl was received by the commissioners with great kind- 
ness_and affability ; and, with a view to ascertain before magnetisation to 
what degree she was sensible to pricking in the ordinary state, her hand 
and neck were pricked with needles procured by M. Berna; to che in- 
quiries of some of the commissioners, if she felt the pricking, she answered 
pusitively, that she felt nothing, nor did her face express any sign of pain, 
It must be remembered thatshe was perfectly awake, even to the acknow- 
ledgment of the magnetiser, who had not begun any part of his process, 
This did not agree with the proposition, as the insensibility was only to 
be manifested in the state of somnambulism, and subsequent to the men- 
tal injunction of the magnetiser; the commissioners were therefore some- 
what surprised at this singular commencement. On further questioning, 
however, she admitted that she felt a little pain. After these prelimina- 
ries, M. Berna caused the somnambulist to sit near him, and appeared to 
contemplate her in silence, without making any of the movements termed 
passes. At the expiration of a minute or two, he announced that she was 
insomnambulism. Her eyes were then covered with a bandage, and 
after having again contemplated her, the magnetiser stated that she was 
struck with general insensibility. 

“The proofs of insensibilty are of two kind: one kind rests upon the 
mere assertion of the individuals, upon which it is evident no reliance 
can be placed when there exists any motive for deceiving: the second 
kind are deduced from the absence of those movements or actions usually 
caused by painful impressions: but here must be considered both the 
degree of pain produced, and the firmness of the persons on whom the 
experiment is made. In the present case the amount of pain was not to 
exceed a certain point rigorously fixed by M. Berna. 

‘‘ Some of the commissioners pricked the girl with needles: she did not 
complain of any pain, nor did her face (the upper half of which was partly 
covered by the bandage) show any indication of suffering. One of the com- 
missioners, however, having pricked her under the chin more forcibly than 
the rest, she performed with vivacity the action of swallowing. M. Berna, 
who perceived it, complained of the needle having been introduced into the 
chin deeper than was allowed. He then informed the commissioners that 
he was about to paralyse, by the tacit intervention of his will, either the 
sensibility or the motion of any part of the somnambulist’s body that was 
required ; he, however, restricted the parts to beacted upon—lIst, to the two 
legs; 2ndly, to the two arms; 3rdly, an arm and leg; 4thly, one arm or 
one leg; Sthly, to the neck, turning to the right or to the left; and 6thly, 
to the tongue, as far as motion was concerned; and either the whole ora 
part of the body as regarded sensation. 

‘‘ Here, according to the injunctions of the magnetiser, the only orders 
that could be given to the somnambulist were—‘ Raise the arm’—‘ Raise 
the leg’—‘ Turn the head to the right or to the left’—or, ‘ Speak.’ Thus, 
if when one of the commissioners said, ‘ Raise the left arm,’ the arm were 
not raised, M. Berna wished it to be considered as proved that the arm was 
paralysed—that it was so paralysed of his tacit will, and that this was tke 
result of animal magnetism. He also desired the commissioners, if they 
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should not at first succeed, not to be discouraged, but to continue till they 
obtained the requisite effect, viz.paralysis of the part desired. 

Ata second sitting, having, as he stated, placed the young girl in a 
state of somnambulism, M. Bouillaud required M. Berna, in writing, to 
paralyse the motion of the somnambulist’s right arm only, and when it was 
done, to inform him, by closing his eyes. M. Berna, after a short period, 
made the sign agreed upon, which implied that his tacit will had been 
powerful enough to paralyse the right arm of the somnambulist’s. M. 
Bouillaud proceeded to verify the fact, and requested the girl to move such 
or such limbs. When he requested her to move the right leg, she answered 
that she could neither move the right leg nor the right arm. Thus, although, 
according to the arrangement previously agreed upon, one limb only was 
to be paralysed, it appeared that two limbs were deprived of motion. The 
experiment was therefore considered to have failed, as the commissioners 
were not so simple as to repeat the trials till they succeeded. 

‘‘In the next experiment on the same person M. Berna proposed to 
the commissioners to repeat the series of experiments, viz., abolition or 
restitution of sensibility, either partial or total privation of restitution 
of movements; the faculty of hearing or not hearing a person speak- 
ing, &c. After the girl was said to be ina state of somnambulism, M. 
Bouillaud requested M. Berna, by writing, to deprive the somnambulist of 
the power of hearing him, and to touch the shoulder of another commis- 
sioner, as a sign that he had done so. He then began to converse with the 
somnambulist, but before the magnetiser had made the sign agreed upon, 
she appeared not to hear him; but when the signal was given, she answered 
M. Bouillaud’s questions, which was just the reverse of what ought to have 
happened. But the magnetiser had spoken to the commissioners about the 
wonderful facts of vision without the assistance of the eyes—of the famous 
transposition of the senses so much talked of in the annals of magnetism ; 
they were therefore naturally desirous to witness facts of this nature, and 
on the next occasion repaired to the house of M. Berna, whom they found 
in company with a woman about thirty years of age. After their arrival he 
covered her eyes with a bandage, and then stated that she was in somnam- 
bulism, and began to converse with her. It was agreed, that in this sitting 
there were to be two kinds of facts by which magnetism was to be tested, 
viz., 1st, facts, the solution of which were to be proposed to the woman 
said to be in somnambulism, but known to M. Berna; and 2ndly, facts, of 
which the solution was also to be proposed to the subject of the experiment, 
but of which facts M. Berna should be ignorant. Thus, as an example of 
the first kind, M. Berna began by asking the woman how many persons were 
present. ‘Several,’ she replied, ‘ at least five.” This was a fact known to 
M. Berna, as well as to the commissioners, and also to the somnambulist 
herself, as her eyes were not bandaged till after their arrival. One of the 
commissioners was then requested by the magnetiser to write one or more 
words on a card. (A pack of white cards and a pack of playing cards lay 
on a table in the room.) The commission wrote on one of the white cards 
the word Pantagruel, in letters perfectly distinct, and going behind the 
somnambulist, placed this card against her occiput: the magnetiser was 
seated in front of the somnambulist, and was ignorant of the word written ; 
this was consequently a fact of the second kind; that is to say, decisive in 
itself. ‘The somnambulist, interrogated by the magnetiser as to what was 
placed at the back of her head, answered with some hesitation, that it was 
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romething white, like a visiting card. So far there was nothing surprising. 
M. Berna had, in a loud voice, requested the commissioner to take a catd 
and write something upon it ; but she was further asked if she did not see- 
anything upon the card, to which she resolutely replied, ‘ Yes, there ‘is 
writing.’—‘ Is the writing large or small ?’—‘ Pretty large,’ she replied. 
“What has been written ?—‘ Wait a moment, [ do not distingnish well ; 
there is first an M. Yes, it isa word beginning with an M.’. Such were 
the first answers of the somnambulist. <A plain white card was then passed 
to the commissioner unknown to the magnetiser ; this was substituted for 
the card on which the word Pantagruel was written. The somnambulist 
persisted, notwithstanding, in saying that she saw a word beginning with 
an M. She subsequently added, that she saw two lines of writing, though 
she could not tell what they were. 

* The reporter was taking notes close to the somnambulist. The point 
of the pen was distinctly heard on the paper: the somnambulist turned her 
head to that side: the magnetiser asked her if she saw that gentleman.’ 
* Yes,’ she said,‘ he holds in his hand something white and long.’ He 
then ceased writing, and passed behind the somnambulist, holding the pen. 
in his mouth. ‘ Do you see the gentleman behind ?’ inquired the magne- 
tiger. ‘ Yes,’she replied. ‘ Do you see his mouth?’ ‘ Not very well; he 
has in it something white and long.’ The magnetiser on this glanced with’ 
satisfaction to the commissioners, and enjoined the reporter not to. forget to. 
note the circumstance. After some other experiments of writing on cards, 
at which the somnambulist was as much at fault as in the first instance, M. 
Berna, in a loud tone, requested a commissioner to take a playing card and 
place it to the occiput of the somnambulist. ‘ A court card?’ inquired the 
commissioner, ‘As you please,’ replied M. Berna. ‘The commissioner, 
however, instead of selecting a playing card, took a plain white one of the 
same size, unknown to M. Berna, and of course to the somnambulist. He 
then placed this card to her occiput. M. Berna, seated in front as before, 
interrogated her. She hesitated, and at last answered that she saw a card. 
On being further interrogated, she again hesitated, and then said that there 
was black and red on the card. After some further efforts to induce the 
somnambulist to be more explicit, the magnetiser, little satisfied with the 
result of the transposition of sight to the occiput, requested the commis- 
sioner to pass the card in front of the somnambulist, close to the bandage 
which covered her eyes, which was, in fact, a renunciation of the transposi- 
tion of the senses, for clairvoyance througha bandage. The card was 
quickly passed, as desired, so that M. Berna seeing the white surface of the 
card, supposed that its back was turned towards himself, and the coloured 
parts towards the bandage of the somnambulist. On being again questioned, 
she said she now saw the card better, and then added, that she distinguished 
something like a figure. M. Berna continued to question her; the som- 
nambulist appearing to make great efforts, declared that she saw a knave. 
‘ But which knave? there are four knaves.’ She replied, ‘’There is black 
by the side of the knave.'—‘ Still there are two knaves that have black on 
their side.’ She was again solicited by the magnetiser, and appeared to 
make great efforts; at Jast she hit upon it—‘ The knave of clubs.’ M. 
Berna, to terminate the experiment, took the card out of the commissioner’s 
hand, and. perceived that it was perfectly white.” 


Have our readers enough of this? Their answer may be yes, or 
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no; but. the commissioners had patience to. witness. other experi- 
ments, the results of which, however, were similar to. these now 
described ; so that they unanimously agreed that, 


** M. Berna doubtless deceived himself when he made sure of proving to'the 
Académie, by conclusive facts, the truth of magnetism, and the elucidation 
by. them of points of physiology and therapeutics.. These facts are. now 
known, and they are opposed to conclusions in favour of magnetism itself, 
and consequently they can have nothing in common, either with physiology 
or therapeutics. 

“The commissioners will not attempt to decide whether they would 
have found anything more conclusive, in more numerous and varied cases 
furnished by other magnetisers : but one thing is certain, that if there are 
other magnetisers, they have not dared to come forward—they have not 
dared to put magnetism to the test of academical sanction or condemnation.” 


It must not be forgotten that in the course of the discussions in 
the Académie several instances of deception were brought forward, 
which at the time had passed current as proofs of magnetic power. 
Again we have recourse to Mr. Lee, whose personal and medi- 
cal character will be found a sufficient voucher for the truth of that 
which he avers. If not, let him be answered in his own circum- 
stantial, avowed, and calm style; and then we shall listen with 
patience to the magnetisers. 


‘“M. Velpeau, in alluding to a young man who had been able to predict 
the periods of bis epileptic attacks, and who was also said to be able to read 
with his eyes bandaged, says, ‘I thonght of looking under the bandage, 
which was loosely applied, and my suprise ceased. The performer of these 
miracles was a young law student, who had quarrelled with his friends, had 
no means of existence, and who entered an hospital under the pretext that 
he was paralytic, which was an invention. I was in the secret, and did not 
betray him, as it would have lost him ; although the surgeon of the hospital 
thought it really a paralysis, prescribed accordingly, and after uselessly 
trying other remedies, spoke of applying the moxa :* from that period the 
remedies which had been hitherto inactive performed wonders. From this 
hospital he went to that of La Charité, to subject himself to the experiments 
of magnetism. 

“*M. Georget became a zealous partisan of magnetism, after having 
been its opponent, and admitted its truth in his work on the nervous sys- 
tem: he had performed experiments, and believed them incontrovertible. 
M. Londe assisted at these experiments, Well, Georget carried with him 
to the tomb his belief in magnetism, but M. Londe has outlived him, and 
you have heard him declare in this assembly, that Georget and himself had 
been deceived, that they had been duped by some miserable creatures who 
have since boasted of the circumstance. However, the work exists, and 





“* Moxa isacylinder of ignited cotton, or other substance, ‘applied to 
the skin, and by the slow action of the heat produces:an ulcer, 
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its author is no longer here to rectify the errors it contains. In conclusion 
I say, that whenever the facts stated by the magnetisers to have occurred, 
have been inquired into, the wonderful has disappeared.’ 

“The following case of clairvoyance was a great deal talked about at 
the time, and has been inserted as a fact by Mr. Colquhoun in his work, 
‘ Petronilia Leclerc, at twenty-six, admitted into the hospital of La Charité, 
in 1830, under the care of Dr. Fouquier, was afflicted with a cerebro-spas- 
modic epileptiform complaint. M. Sebire, who had the care of her, mag- 
netised her several times, and some remarkable phenomena were manifested, 
In the first sitting the somnambulist gave several marks of lucidity: some 
objects were presented to her, as a bottle filled with vinegar, sugar, bread, 
&c. which she recognised perfectly well without seeing them, as she had a 
bandage over her eyes. When answering the questions put to her, she 
turned to the opposite side and plunged her face in the pillow; without 
being asked, she said to the person who was holding her hand, ‘ You have 
got a head-ache,’ which was true; but to try her, M. Sebire answered, that 
she was mistaken. ‘ That is singular,’ replied she; ‘I touched some person 
who had a head-ache, for I felt it.’ She distinguished several persons who 
were present by some peculiarities in their dress. 

«The following was one of the most remarkable circumstances that 
occurred, The magnetiser had retired, after promising to return at half-past 
five o’clock, in order to awaken her. He arrived before the appointed time. 
The somnambulist observed, that it was not yet half-past five, to which he 
answered, that he had just received a letter, which obliged him to return 
sooner. ‘QO yes,’ she immediately replied; ‘it is that letter which you 
have in your pocket-book, between a blue card and a yellow one.’ The 
fact was strictly true. M. Sebire, without saying anything, placed a watch 
behind her occiput, and asked her what it was o’clock by the watch? She 
answered, ‘ Six minutes past four,’ and she was right.’ 

* All this sounds very marvellous, and no doubt appeared conclusive to 
the bystander, of the truth and miraculous powers of magnetism; but an- 
fortunately for the magnetisers Petronilla died of phthisis, in the Salpetriére, 
in 1833, and repeatedly declared in the latter part of her Jife, to the entérnes 
of the hospital, that she had never experienced the least degree of somnam- 
bulism, and that she used to laugh in her sleeve at Georget and the others 
who were present at the experiments. She affirmed that she had passed 
with Brouillard (another somnambulist) more than one delicious evening in 
recounting the mystificattons of the day, and in preparing those for the 
morrow. ‘These persons also allowed themselves to be pricked and pinched 
without evincing pain. I am acquainted with the gentlemen to whom 


these avowals were made, and one of them assured me of the correctness 
of the above statement.” , 


Taking leave for a time of our esteemed author,—esteemed on 
account of the enlightened, sober, and variously excellent qualities 
of his printed works,—these being the only grounds upon which we 
have an opportunity to form our judgment, let us also bid adieu to 
France and the Académie, and carry our readers to the metropolis 
of England. 


To plain and matter-of-fact people, to those who are not in 
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the habit of yielding themselves up to fanaticism or charlatanism, 
of gulling or being gulled, but who desire to have placed before 
them demonstrated and unimpeachable facts in support of every new 
and marvellous doctrine, it will be matter of surprise to hear that 
there are persons in London at the hour in which we write who put 
faith in the absurdities and monstrosities which we have been 
noticing. What adds to the marvel is this, that men of acknow- 
ledged eminence in literature and science, Lords and Commons also, 
have lent an ear to these extravagances. Talk of the impostor who 
called himself a knight of Malta, the /ate Sir William Courtenay, 
and his deluded, ignorant, and insignificant followers, as respects 
wealth, rank, and influence, who, all the while may have been the 
tools as well as the victims of deep-scheming enemies of the state! 
what is to be said of the personages, some of them soon to be named, 
who have in a greater or less degree identified themselves with the 
Mesmerians,—the somnambulist-charmers,—the clairvoyant-spe- 
culators? But narrative will be more satisfactory than decla- 
mation. : 

After the revival of Animal Magnetism folly in France, and the 
perseverance with which its merits were obtruded upon the public, it 
was not to be expected that John Bull, sober-minded as he gene- 
rally is, and a hater of foreign quackery, should not begin to feel 
some curiosity about the matter. Only a very small number of his 
family, however, bestowed upon M. Dupotet any attention, who as 
a Mesmerian missionary visited us in 1837; and the fact is, that 
despairing of notice and of making converts, he was about to aban- 
don the enterprise, and to return to a more kindly soil, when certain 
circumstances occurred which led to a change of purpose. The 
Ear] of Stanhope became his patron ; and certain medical prac- 
titioners being solicitous to ascertain if the pretended magnetic 
influence could be employed as a cure in particular diseases began to 
attend his exhibition. ‘The North London Hospital was selected as 
a theatre for experimenting, and at length two gentlemen attached 
to the adjoining university, Dr. Elliotson and Professor Mayo, pro- 
fesse themselves converts, though in unequal degrees ; the former 
going almost the whole hog, and the latter only to the extent of 
believing the extraordinary effects which he had seen to be the result 
of the magnetiser’s influence. 

It is to be observed that English patients have not hitherto 
evinced such a susceptibility of the magnetic power, as those. in 
France and some foreign parts ; and as it is alleged by magnetisers 
that the proximity of moral impurity neutralizes the charm, we 
perhaps need not travel far to find the cause of the comparative 
failures in this country. 

Dr. Elliotson, however, has become rather an expert operator, 
and has, in as far as the earlier stages of magnetising are con- 
cerned, acquitted himself tc admiration. Very lately, indeed, he 
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astonished an assembly of lookers-on, which consisted not only of 
certain magnates and legislators, but of literary and scientific cha- 
racters. On this occasion two epileptic girls did their part with 
considerable accuracy. 

If we understand the doctrines of magnetisers aright, it does not 
require learning, medical study, or any peculiar preparation to be an 
effective operator. Children, for example, it is said, may not only 
be magnetised, but an infant, by having been taught to move its 
hands in the necessary manner, may unconsciously do the thing. 
In fact the newspapers have reported that Dr. Elliotson has gravely 
declared, that he is ‘‘ one of those who are satisfied that influence 
may be exerted by one animal, whether human or brute, upon another 
individual who is affected, being aware of the operation.” We 
have not learned where or how he obtains proofs of his assertion. 

Before leaving our London magnetisers, our readers may be 
amused if we copy from the Sun newspaper a detailed account of the 
scene witnessed in the North London Hospital, already referred to, 
when Dr. Ellictson was the magnetiser. hile the professor was 
speaking,— 


“Mr. Wood, who, we understood, first drew Dr. Elliotson’s attention to 
the practicability of exercising the Mesmeric art, moved his hands behind 
the backs of the girls, and they fell each into a state of profound sleep. 
They were then pinched, violently shaken, and pulled by the arms, not by 
the Professor, but by several of the noblemen and gentlemen around, with- 
out manifesting the slightest degree of sensibility. But by breathing upon 
their hands, they were instantly awakened, when they exhibited a delirious 
vivacity and boldness, in remarkable contrast to their gentleness in the 
natural state. In the elder girl, the contrast was most striking—she sang, 
whistled, and jested with Dr. Elliotson and with Lords Wilton and Stan- 
hope, with the familiarity of a playful and petted child amongst her own 
family, and she displayed not only great archness, but wit and humour. In 
the midst of her liveliest sallies, however, Dr. Elliotson, suddenly pointed 
the fore-finger of one hand at her forehead, and on the instant she stood 
immoveable as a statue, and evidently in a state of utter unconsciousness, 
He then pointed a finger at each upper eye-lid, and, as he raised the fingers, 
(several inches from her face) the lids rose also, exposing the eye-ball— 
and so they remained fixed, the bocy standing motionless. In the same 
manner, pointing one finger opposite the upper lip, and another opposite 
the chin, he moved the one finger upwards and the other downwards, with 
a quick movement, and the mouth opened; and she stood still, in that pos- 
ture, until he breathed upon her face; when she suddenly started into con- 
sciousness, and began to dance, sing, and jest as beforee * * * * She 
was afterwards repeatedly struck motionless, on the instant, in every 
variety of attitude, which, in her delirious playfulness, she might happen 
to assume; and this was done not only by Dr. E. himself, but frequently when 
he was not aware of it, and whilst she was talking to him—by a single 
movement of the hand, behind her back, by Lord Wilton, Lord Northland, 
and others, who seemed to enjoy the influence of their newlv-discovered 
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Mesmeric powers. When she was seated in the chair, and thrown into 
sleep, her hands lying in her lap, Dr. E. extending bis arms, placed a hand 
opposite each of hers, and then drawing his hands away, he raised them 
upwards and inwards towards his head. Her hands followed his until.she 
had raised them to the level of her head, when, with a convulsive moye- 
ment, she fell back in the chair, in a state of coma, or torpor, more, pro- 
found than the previous sleep. We observed that this phenomenon followed 
every experiment, in which she was caused to make any physical exertion. 
When she was seated and asleep, Mr. Wood being behind her, placed his 
hands near hers, and as he drew his away, hers followed them—as he 
raised his, she raised hers. In the same manner, as she sat asleep, her eyes 
being closed, Lord Wilton placed his left hand opposite to her right, and, as 
he drew his away, hers followed, as far as her arm would extend, apparently 
attracted, as a needle would follow a powerful magnet. Whilst she sat 
asleep, with her body leaning forward, Mr. Wood, being still behind her, 
pointed his hand to the back of her head, but ata distance of three or four 
feet, and, as he retired further back, her head was: raised slowly, and 
moved backwards, in the direction of his hand, as far as the top rail of the 
chair would allow, when she made a convulsive effort to rise, and sank into 
a state of lethargy. In the same manner, when feet were pointed opposite 
to hers, and withdrawn, hers followed them; and this species of attraction 
was exercised upon her with the same effects by the surrounding spectators, 
as well as by the medical practitioners. Numerous other experiments were 
made to elicit similar phenomena, both with the patient and her sister.”’ 


We wonder when there were so many magnetic breaths, so many 
magnetic hands, fingers, and toes, that the poor girl was not dis- 
tracted, and almost torn to pieces, the influences, according to the 
above account, being for a long time all around her. Our readers, 
however, will readily perceive how fanciful was the whole of the 
exhibition, and necessarily indulge in certain conjectures of their own ; 
so that, without detaining them on this story with any comments of 
our own, let them listen to Mr. Lee’s calm and conclusive estimate 
of English cases. It will be observed that he speaks not from 
hearsay, but from the testimony of his own eyes, and after pa- 
tient, extensive, and prolonged research. 


‘* What I have seen of these experiments leaves little doubt on my mind 
that the phenomena observed are independent of any magnetic influence, 
and might be reproduced without magnetisation; always provided the indi- 
viduals were placed in circumstances which would lead them to suppose 
themselves magnetised. Thus, at M. Dupotet’s, none of the higher pheno- 
mena of magnetism are even alluded to, and the convulsive movements and 
other effects follow actions made in front of the individuals; or if the mag- 
netiser be behind them, they are aware that he is performing the passes upon 
them. One female, after being seated, is always seized with a slight rota- 
tory motion of the head, which was increased by actions directed by the 
magnetiser towards her, but it also became increased, without her being 
specially magnetised, and when the magnetiser was in another room. The 
motion was arrested for a brief period, by the magnetiser placing his thumb 
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or finger on the person’s forehead. On my touching her forehead, without 
any intention of magnetising, a like effect was produced. 

‘“‘ Another somnambulist, a French woman, and servant of M. Dupotet’s, 
who is occasionally introduced at the close of the exhibition, rose repeatedly 
from her chair, and struggled with and even threatened to strike persons 
who attempted to restrain her, but was always tranquillised, and fell back 
into her seat, on the magnetiser taking hold of her and touching her fore- 
head. On one occasion, when she rose from her seat, and the magnetiser 
was in the adjoining apartment, I took hold of her wrist as he had done, 
and, on touching her forehead, she fell back tranquillised in her chair, as on 
former occasions. ‘The same person’s hands were taken by the magnetiser, 
who repeated several times, ‘ Ouvrez les yeux, Julie,’ which Julie, after 
apparently making some efforts, accordingly did. But this affords no proof 
that she could not open her eyes whenever she pleased, and that she did so 
in consequence of magnetic influence. The magnetiser declined attempt- 
ing a similar result on his other somnambulists. One of these he drew from 
her chair towards himself by some movements of the hand, (he being seated 
at a little distance before her,) and she remained in a position of cataleptic 
rigidity till replaced in the chair; he declined, however, repeating the expe- 
riment behind the somnambulist, when she would not be aware that he was 
acting upon her; though, if the effect resulted from magnetic power, it 
must have been equally apparent. 

** With respect to Rebecca and the little girl, the other capital somnam- 
bulists of the exhibition, I have no doubt that the effects observed were 
independent of magnetic influence, and that like effects might have been 
equally obtained without magnetisation. Although such cases excite a 
great degree of wonder in the generality of persons, and are well calculated 
to make converts, yet medical men, especially those who have seen much of 
nervous complaints, are well aware of the curious phenomena which occa- 
sionally occur in females; particularly when made objects of interest to an 
assembled multitude. Every medical man knows hysterical affections are 
aggravated, and are obstinate in proportion to the degree of attention they 
excite, and of sympathy manifested by relations or bystanders. Magnetisers 
assert that individuals, when in somnambulism, are insensible to external 
stimuli, and will only answer the questions of the magnetiser, or of persons 
placed en rapport with them; but this young woman called out on her ear 
being moderately pinched, and answered any of the questions that were pro- 
posed to her by the visitors. It is evident she had anticipated a more than 
usually interesting séance, as she repeated two or three times, ‘ Lord Stan- 
hope is to be here to-day.” No effects were produced on the men subjected 
to magnetisation, except occasional muscular twitchings in one individual.” 


It is certainly lamentabie that at this time of day the mummery 
of Animal Magnetism should be revived with greater pretensions 
and ardour than ever. We do not say that the propagators of the 
doctrine are all acting in bad faith ; or that the foreign adepts have 
not acquired an enthusiasm,—that they have not arrived at a be- 
lief in the efficacy of the so?-disant science which they teach. There 
is so much that is flattering to human vanity in the persuasion that 
one can by certain manipulations, certain agencies, so disembody 
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the soul, so free it from its cumbrous earthly tabernacle, as to allow 
it to escape on long voyages of discovery,—to enable the spiritual 
essence to become the spectator of its own operations, and the men- 
tal operations of others,—that the monstrous and preposterous 
nature of the doctrine may be lost sight of amid the glare of its 
pretensions. 

There is another mode of accounting in some degree for the 
welcome which Animal Magnetism has obtained on the part of most 
of its disciples. 

A common boast at the present day is this, that the public mind 
has become too much enlightened to repose any faith in religious 
superstition, in ghosts, supernatural interpositions, &c. This is the 
age of scientific discovery, it is proudly asserted,—the era when 
natural philosophy and mechanical powers have achieved a triumph. 
In truth, the love of the marvellous is inherent in man, and unless 
his intellectual powers be well disciplined, the imagination is sure 
to run riot in one direction or another. Natural philosophy, not 
religion, in these days engages the credulity of many. Science is 
their idol. Still the desire and love of contemplating and mastering 
that which is most subtle, of going beyond the world of sense, and 
luxuriating ourselves in thought amid agencies that are identified 
with what is ethereal and intangible, has rendered the subject of 
electricity the most enticing of any. And what a field for empiric- 
ism, for the exercise of inexplicable and mysterious fancies to dis- 
port in! The magnet however, the virtues of which are known to 
have an electrical character, from its curious and practical influences 
is the best possible agent to associate with the nervous phenomena 
and the mental excursions of somnambulists that could be chosen. 
The phrase, Animal Magnetism, adroitly mystifies and seduces ; 
so that when well-meaning people talk or hear of its wonders, they 
fancy that they are conversant with beautiful and demonstrative 
experiments on the subject. The simple introduction of hard or 
learned names is not without its misleading use, and for anything 
we can see the foreign adepts in the departments under considera- 
tion have not shown themselves innocent of these and similar 
devices. 

Before concluding, and while on the subject of man’s inherent 
love of the marvellous, and of his natural and constant striving to 
penetrate the veil which hides futurity or distance from him, and to 
throw off the enchaining and blinding fabric of his organized frame, 
which prevents him from comprehending the manner of his soul's 
existence as well as the avenues to an intimate intercourse with the 
spirits of others, we may remark, that in all ages these yearning 
and vain efforts have in some one shape characterized the history 
of ourrace. We think that the Royal Touching, the delusions of the 
French Convulsionnaires, the Hohenlohe cures, the Unknown 
Tongues, might all be ranged under one general head "4 Animal 
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Magnetism ; ranged thus not merely because they have all had their 
origin in that craving to be acquainted with mysterious influences, 
but also, in so far as cures and illuminations have in each delusion 
been effected, these have been accomplished through some excite- 
ment of the nervous system, or the morbid conditions of the ima- 
gination. But surely in none of the instances alluded to, can we 
find such matter for wonder as in this, that when verging on the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there are in the most enlightened 
countries of Europe, there are in the capital of Great Britain, men 
of education and acknowledged acquirements in science, who lend 
their countenance and their credence to the buffooneries and charla- 
tanism which are inseparable from the operations of the Animal 
Magnetiser. One comfort is, that the doctrines of these people are 
not only already too gross and absurd to be swallowed, but if left 
alone they will run themselves over head and ears in folly. 





Art. II.—Colonization and Christianity ; a Popular History of the 
Treatment of the Natives by the Europeans, in all their Colonies. By 
Wituam Howitt. London: Longman & Co. 1838. 


Own late occasions we have had more than once our attention called 
to the monstrous injustice and cruelties which prevail in certain 
quarters of the globe under the British system of colonization ; 
towards the Caffres for example. It is high time that the public at 
home should awake to the enormities that have stained the name 
of Britons in every part of the globe where they have fixed them- 
selves. It were enough surely that a people professing a rare degree 
of attainment in Christianity and civilization were chargeable with 
the neglect of the moral and immortal interests of the savage or 
barbarian races among which they have so often planted themselves. 
But it is not the sins of omission alone that are chargeable against 
our colonists and the nation ; the most flagrant acts of commission 
rise in mountains above our heads and must be punished or atoned 
for. It may be true that other European nations have outstripped 
us in crime in their transactions with the coloured tribes of man- 
kind ; it may be true that, considering our unexampled extent and 
diversity of colonial possessions, our sway is milder and our inter- 
course less injurious than that which neighbouring Christian powers 
have established and practisedin similar circumstances. Alas! 
even admitting all this, we stand at a fearful distance from the 
golden line of duty which the code we profess to obey has impera- 
tively laid down for our guidance in every situation in dealing with 
our fellow-creatures. Nor is the charge to be confined to our fore- 
fathers or to times long gone by. We boast of our light and lhibe- 
rality in the nineteenth century; we count our munificent acts 
philanthropic euterprizes, and lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that wherever the British name is known, wherever British power 
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is felt, there life and liberty flourish at the present day, and that 
the extension of our influence and our colonial system to all the 
benighted nations of the world would be the certain herald of peace, 
personal security, and moral elevation. Never was there a more 
preposterous egotism, never a more unwarrantable assumption. 
Down to our day, down to the year of Grace 1838, yea, at the very 
moment we write these words, the neglect, the political cireumven- 
tion, the positive oppression which is chargeable against the British 
name, cry aloud to Heaven, and, but for the infinite mercy and for- 
bearance of Heaven, a judgment would go out against us that would 
render us a byeword to posterity. 

What is it ye would have ? it may be asked by political economists, 
bold speculators, and successful traders. We answer, that we 
desire to see the principles which Britain as a nation, and her 
colonists as communities, profess to cherish and illustrate, carried 
into universal practice ; we desire to see our countrymen recom- 
mending to Pagans and heathens the morals and the religion held 
out as pre-eminently excellent and conducive to happiness, by their 
treaties, their observance of obligations, their earnest and constant 
obedience of the divine law; we desire to behold that temporal 
prosperity which is sure to go hand in hand with a wide-spreading 
infection of civilization, that has never failed to attend transactions 
and mutual intercourse among men, where the rule of doing to 
others as one would wish to be done to has been faithfully observed ; 
we desire to behold the benign principles, the steady behaviour, the 
glorious results, so eloquently set forth in the pages before us, fully 
and immediately realized. 

What !—the exclamation may be on the part of some West 
India planter, some Cape of Good Hope functionary, some collector 
in Hindostan, some American lumberer, some Australian governor, 
or some prosperous merchant—does William Howitt expect that 
we are all to be saints—Christians in deed as well as by profession ¢ 
We answer, William Howitt has no reason to expect aiy such glo- 
rious change suddenly ; but this does not and ought not to prevent 
him from longing for its realization ; it does not hinder him from 
labouring to hasten its birth ; it does not authorize him to hold up 
a lower standard than the truth merely for the sake of accommo- 
dating perverted or unprincipled minds, especially when, however 
unwelcome that truth may be to some, it requires but to be laid 
plainly before the reflecting and the religious community of Great 
Britain to awaken an indignation and produce a cry for justice in 
behalf of the claims of humanity, that neither domestic legislation, 
foreign diplomacy, nor colonial intrigue, obduracy, or apathy shall 
be able to oppose. Do away with but the apathy of the British 
public—and to accomplish this it is only necessary to bring the 
truth fully and fairly before that mighty community—and the good 
fight is begun, the glorious victory is nigh; British possessions, 
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traffic, and moral sway, will surpass all that was ever dreamt of by 
fondest enthusiasts, and our land and name will be identified with 
the regeneration of the world. 

Great Britain is beginning to awaken from her apathy in regard 
to her colonial system, because the light of truth has begun to beam 
upon her relative to this subject. Some of the representatives of 
the people in Parliament have been stirring ; travellers and emi- 
grants have spoken out ; the press at home is taking the matter in 
hand ; the last, best, and greatest of the efforts of this formidable 
engine being the volume before us. As journalists, having the mer- 
cantile, political, and moral as well as literary advancement of our 
country much at heart, and identifying the condition and harmony 
of all these departments with the interests of civilization and their 
highest possible attainment with the purest and most extensive 
reign of Christianity, nothing can better become us than to be 
instrumental in propagating the facts, the inferences, and the doc- 
trines which our author has with singular earnestness, ability, and 
force of eloquence laid before us. It is a noble cause in which he 
has embarked ; no other could better become the religious, the lite- 
rary character of William Howitt. 

The object of the work, as stated and exhibited by our author, is 
to lay open to the public the most extensive and extraordinary 
system of crime which the world ever witnessed,—a system which 
has been in operation for more than three hundred years, not on! 
under the countenance of various nations of Catholic but of Protes- 
tant Europe, England particularly, on account of her unexampled 
extent of possessions and intercourse. Never before has any book 
taken up this subject upon the comprehensive plan here adopted ; 
never has any other author discussed the subject so plainly and 
philosophically. William Howitt has done his part, let others sug- 
gest remedies ; he has pointed out the sores and the disease ; and, 
having done so, our faith is strong that “ in this great country there 
will not want either heads to plan or hands to accomplish all that 
is ng to the rights of others, or the honour and interest of Eng- 
land.” 

After, in an introductory chapter, contrasting the profession of 
Christianity of European nations with their real practices towards 
one another, their boasting of civilization and superiority over 
those they please to call savages and barbarians, with their mutual, 
numerous, and prolonged massacres, even down to the present hour 
when all Kurope stands armed to the teeth, no one kingdom daring 
to repose faith in its neighbour upon Christian principles, he pro- 
ceeds to notice the circumstances that distinguished the Discovery 


of the New World, 


‘* What an era of amazement was ‘that! Worlds of vast extent and 
wonderful character, starting as it were into sudden creation before the 
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eyes of growing, inquisitive, and ambitious Europe! Day after day, 
some news, astounding in its very infinitude of goodness, was breaking 
upon their excited minds; news which overturned old theories of philosophy 
and geography, and opened prospects for the future equally confounding 
by their strange magnificence! No single Paradise discovered; but 
countless Edens, scattered through the glittering seas of summer climes, 
and populous realms, stretching far and wide beneath new heavens, from 
pole to pole— 
Another nature, and a new mankind.— Rogers. 


«“ Since the day of Creation, but two events of superior influence on 
the destinies of the human race had occurred—the Announcement of God’s 
Law on Sinai, and the Advent of his Son! Providence had drawn aside 
the veil of a mighty part of his world, and submitted the lives and happi- 
ness of millions of his creatures to the arbitrium of that European race, 
which now boasted of superior civilization—and far more, of being the 
regenerated followers of his Christ. Never was so awful a test of sin- 
cerity presented to the professors of a heavenly creed!—never was such 
opportunity allowed to mortal men to work in the eternal scheme of 
Providence! Itis past! Such amplitude of the glory of goodness can 
never again be put at one moment into the reach of the human will. 
God’s providence is working out its undoubted design in this magnificent 
revelation of 

That maiden world, twin-sister to the old ;—Montgomery. 


But they who should have worked with it in the benignity and benevolence 
of that Saviour whose name they bore, have left to all futurity the awful 
spectacle of their infamy !” 


The natives of America at first greeted the Europeans cordially, 
and as beings of a superior order to themselves. How advan- 
tageously might not these Spanish and Portuguese explorers have 
exemplified that while they burned to ‘‘ plant the Cross,” one of 
the great doctrines of the religion of the Gospel was, “ thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself!’ But what was their conduct ? 
Gold was their demon idol, and they steeped themselves in human 
blood. Still they professed themselves Christians, and were eager 
to convert the children of the wilderness to their speculative belief: 
while their hands were heavy with plundered gold and clotted with 
blood, they were zealous for the propagation of their faith. Has the 
policy and practice of other nations, of the Dutch and the English, 
been essentially different? And while it will be easy to show that 
all, Catholic and Protestant, have gone on much alike, varying, to 
be sure, the aspect and details of injustice and oppression according 
to circumstances, down to the day in which we live, is it a marvel 
that Christianity has made so little progress beyond Europe, during 
all the ages that Europe has now made herself familiar with and to 
the other quarters of the globe? The truth is, that, as nations, 
Europeans, even in the most favoured and enlightened kingdoms, 
have not been Christianized. Some of these nations bear the name 
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‘of Most Sacred and Most Christian. Wherever this religion has 


been established, and called that of the State, it is also true that 
society has been ameliorated, benign institutions have sprung up, 
and very many of every such community have been what they pro- 
fess to be. But just try these same nations by an unerring stan- 
dard: what have they, as a whole, been and done to their neigh- 
bours ? above all, how have they systematically, perseveringly, and 
universally borne themselves towards the ignorant, the defenceless, 
the simple, or the intrepid heathen ?—part of the answer will appear 
from what follows. 

At the very outset of European colonization, three hundred years 
ago, there prevailed not only in practice but in theory, woful religious 
errors and perversions. The Pope, for exainple, supposed, and it 
was at the time conceded to him throughout Europe, that he had a 
right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth, and in the 
exercise of this right'the undiscovered or lately discovered regions 
of the globe were by a stroke of the pen divided between the Por- 
tuguese and the Spaniards. This was done under a preposterous 
assumption, and in reality to advance personal and family schemes 
of ambition. But strangest of all, Europe acquiesced in the deci- 
sion; which shows not only how deaf and blind to the claims of 
justice and right all the nations of Christendom had grown in regard 
to the heathen, but how degraded and debauched public mo- 
rality at home had become. No wonder that the Right of 
Conquest, and such robber-phrases were framed to clothe new 
ideas ; but have such phrases become obsolete either in language 
or fulfilment ? No, they are to this day “‘ as smoothly trundled from 
our tongues,” as if they were found in Holy Writ, and there recom- 
mended to our obedience. 

These are some of the sentiments and views which our author 
introduces when entering upon the gloomy field which he so 
admirably traverses. They are necessary to an explanation of 
the laxity of opinion and the apathy of feeling that have ever since 
the days of Columbus characterized Europeans in their dealings 
with the natives of new countries. 

Our author forcibly illustrates the effect of the prevalent creed, 
concerning the Pope’s right of bestowing new countries as he 
pleased, even upon Columbus, a man naturally honourable and 
generous. ‘This great navigator’s discovery of one of the West India 
islands affords William Howitt a fit opportunity for the exercise of 
his fine eye in regard to landscape scenery, and his deep sympathy 
with the simplicities of nature and the picturesque in life. He 
says, 


‘On discovering the island of Guanahani, one of the Bahamas, the 
Spaniards raised the hymn of Je Deum. At sunrise they rowed towards 
land with colours flying, and the sound of martial music; and amid the 
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crowds of wondering natives assembled on the shores and hills around, 
Columbus, like another Mahomet, set foot on the beach, sword in hand, 
and followed by a crucifix, which his followers planted in the earth, and 
then prostrating themselves before it, took possession of the country in 
the name of his sovereign. The inhabitants gazed in silent wonder on 
ceremonies so pregnant with calamity to them, but without any suspicion 
of their real nature. Living in a delightful climate, hidden through all 
the ages of their world from the other world of labour and commerce, of 
art and artifice, of avarice and cruelty, they appeared in the primitive and 
unclad simplicity of nature. The Spaniards, says Peter Martyr,—* Dryades 
formosissimas, aut natives fontium nymphas de quibus fabulatur antiquitas, 
se vidisse arbitrati sunt:’—they seemed to behold the most beautiful 
dryads, or native nymphs of the fountains, of whom antiquity fabled. 
Their forms were light and graceful, though dusky with the warm hues 
of the sun; their hair hung in long raven tresses on their shoulders, un- 
like the frizzly wool of the Africans, or was tastefully braided. Some 
were painted, and armed with a light bow, or a fishing spear; but their 
countenances were full of gentleness and kindness. Columbus himself, 
in one of his letters to Ferdinand and Isabella, describes the Americans 
and their country thus :—* This country excels all others, as far as the 
day surpasses the night in splendour: the natives love their neighbour as 
themselves; their conversation is the sweetest imaginable; their faces 
always smiling, and so gentle, so affectionate are they, that I swear to your 
highnesses there is not a better people in the world.” The Spaniards 
indeed looked with as much amazement on the simple people, and the 
paradise in which they lived, as the natives did on the wonderful spectacle 
of European forms, faces, dress, arts, arms, and ships.—Such sweet and 
flowing streams ; such sunny dales, scattered with flowers as gorgeous 
and beautiful as they were novel; trees covered with a profusion of glorious 
and aromatic blossoms, and beneath their shade the huts of the natives, of 
simple reeds or palm. leaves; the stately palms themselves, rearing their 
lofty heads on the hill sides ; the canoes skimming over the blue waters, 
and birds of most resplendent plumage flying from tree to tree.” 


These Spaniards might chaunt a 7'e Deum ; but they were only 
malignant spirits, who were about to make a vast continent one wide 
theatre of insult, murder, and rapine. After leaving the island 
above described, Columbus sailed to Cuba, and thence to Hispa- 
niola. Let us see the picture given of his reception there. 


‘‘ He was visited by the cazique, Guacanahari, who was doomed first to 
experience the villany of the Spaniards. This excellent and kind man sent 
by the messengers which Columbus had despatched to wait on him, a 
curious mask of beaten gold, and when the vessel of Columbus was imme- 
diately afterwards wrecked in standing in to the coast, he appeared with 
all his people on the strand, —for the purpose of plundering and destroying 
them, as we might expect from savages, and as the Cazique would have 
been served had he been wrecked himself on the Spanish, or on our own 
coast at that time? No! but better Christian than most of those who 
bore that name, he came eagerly to do the very deed enjoined by Christ 
and his followers,—to succour and to save. ‘ The prince,’ says Herrera, 
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their own historian, ‘ appeared all zeal and activity at the head of hig 
people. He placed armed guards to keep off the press of the natives, and 
to keep clear a space for the depositing of the goods as they came to land: 
he sent out as many as were needful in their canoes to put themselves 
under the guidance of the Spaniards, and to assist them all in their power 
in the saving of their goods from the wreck. As they brought them to 
land, he and his nobles received them, and set sentinels over them, not 
suffering the people even to gratify that curiosity which at such a crisis 
must have been very great, to examine and inspect the curious articles of 
a new people: and his subjects participating in all his feelings, wept tears 
of sincere distress for the sufferers, and condoled with them in their mis- 
fortune. But as if this was not enough, the next morning, when Columbus 
had removed to one of his other vessels, the good Guacanaharia appeared 
on board to comfort him, and to offer all that he had to repair his loss !” 

“This beautiful circumstance is moreover still more particularly related 
by Columbus himself, in his letter to his sovereigns ; and it was on this 
occasion that he gave that character of the country and the people to 
which I have just referred. Truly had he a great right to say that ‘ they 
loved their neighbour as themselves.’ Let us see how the Spaniards and 
Columbus himself followed up this subline lesson.’’ 


It is a matter of woful history how this and other tokens of the 
friendship of the natives were recompensed. But we pass over the 
sickening details, only noticing that our author severely but not 
unjustly animadverts upon Principal Robertson’s frequent adoption 
of conventional and unchristian sentiments and terms, when charac- 
terizing the struggles between the natives and the usurpers—“ But 
the strangest remark of Robertson is, ‘ that the fatal defect of the 
Peruvians was their unwarlike character.’ Fatal, indeed, their 
inability to contend with the Europeans proved to them ; but what 
a burlesque on the religion of the EKuropeans—that the peaceful 
character of an innocent people should prove fatal to them only 
from—the followers of the Prince of Peace !” 

The conduct of the Portuguese in Brazil and in India present 
nearly similar features with that of the Spaniards in the course of 
their discoveries, usurpations, and exterminating as well as en- 
slaving systems. The only green spots in these dread histories 
which the heart can find to repose upon, are inseparable from the 
character and exertions of Christians not only in name but in deed, 
especially certain Jesuit Missionaries, who, from time to time, 
planted themselves in the colonies and among the Indians. 


“The city of Salvador, in the bay of All-Saints, was founded as the seat 
of government, and the Jesuits immediately began the work of civilization. 
There was great need of it both amongst the Indians and their own 
countrymen. ‘ Indeed, the fathers,’ says Southey, * had greater difficulties 
to encounter in the conduct of their own countrymen than in the customs 
and disposition of the natives. During half a century, the colonization of 
Brazil had been left to chance; the colonists were almost without law and 
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religion. Many settlers had never either confessed or communicated since 
they entered the country; the ordinances of the church were neglected 
for want of a clergy tocelebrate them, and the moral precepts had been 
forgotten with the ceremonies, Crimes which might easily at first have 
been prevented, had become habitual, and the habit was now too strong 
to be overcome. ‘There were indeed individuals in whom the moral sense 
could be discovered, but in the majority it had been utterly destroyed. 
They were of that description of men over whom the fear of the gallows 
may have some effect; the fear of God hasnone. A system of concubinage 
was practised among them, worse than the loose polygamy of the savages. 
The savage had as many wontien as consented to become his wives—the 
colonist as many as he could enslave. There is an ineffaceable stigma 
upon the Europeans in their intercourse with those whom they treat as 
inferior races—there is a perpetual contradiction between their lust and 
their avarice. The planter will one day take a slave for his harlot, and 
sell her the next as a being of some lower species—a beast of labour. If 
she be indeed an inferior animal, what shall be said of the one action? If 
she be equally with himself a human being and an immortal soul, what 
shall be said of the other? Either way there is a crime committed against 
human nature. Nobrega and his companions refused to administer the 
sacraments of the church to those persons who retained native women as 
concubines, or men asslaves. Many were reclaimed by this resolute and 
Christian conduct ; some, because their consciences had not been dead, but 
sleeping ; others, for worldly fear, because they believed the Jesuits were 
armed with secular as well as spiritual authority. The good effect which 
was produced on such persons was therefore only for a season. Mighty 
as the Catholic religion is, avarice is mightier; and in spite of all the best 
and ablest men that ever the Jesuit order, so fertile of great men, has had 
to glory in, the practice of enslaving the natives continued.’ 

‘Yet, according to the same authority, the country had not been entirely 
without priests ; but they had become so brutal that Nobrega said, ‘ No 
devil had persecuted him and his brethren so greatly as they did. These 
wretches encouraged the colonists in their abominations, and openly 
maintained that it was lawful to enslave the natives, because they were 
beasts; and then lawful to use the women as concubines, because they 
were slaves. This was their public doctrine! Well might Nobrega say 
they did the work of the devil. They opposed the Jesuits with the utmost 
virulence. Their interest was at stake. They could not bear the presence 
of men who said mass and performed all the ceremonies of religion gra- 
tuitously.’? Much less, it may be believed, who maintained the freedom 


of the natives.”’ 


Just observe how potent and influential is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity when honestly and faithfully exemplified, even when it 
has to struggle amid formidable neutralizing or positively warring 
elements. ‘The Jesuits, to whom reference has been made, were 
soon called upon to do more than follow the peaceful paths of 
Christianizing the natives, for they had to save the insulting and 
oppressing colonists from the fury of those they had so basely and 
cruelly wronged ; and, now one of the fathers, “ with his crucifix in 
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his hand, was of more avail at the head of armies than the most 


able general.” 

The resolute resistance of the Jesuits to the avarice and vile prac- 
tices of the Portuguese was sometimes crowned with success ; and 
here we are glad to take advantage of an extract, as found in a dis- 
course by one of the order, which so startled the people at St. 
Lewis to whom it was addressed, that with one accord they 
resolved to set their subjugated Indians free. The text was, the 
offer of Satan :—** All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 


down and worship me.” 


“« Things,’ said he, ‘ are estimated at what they cost. What then did 
the world cost our Saviour, and what did a soul cost him? The world 
cost him a word—He spoke, and it was made. A soul cost Him his life, 
and his blood. But ifthe world cost only a word of God, and a soul cost 
the blood of God, a soul is worth more than all the’ world. This Christ 
thought, and this the devil confessed. Yet you know how cheaply we value 
our souls ? you know at what rate we sell them? We wonder that Judas 
should have sold his Master and his soul for thirty pieces of silver; but 
how many are there who offer their own to the devil for less than fifteeen ! 
Christians! Iam not now telling you that you ought not to sell your 
souls, for 1 know that you must sell them ;—I only entreat that you will 
sell them by weight. Weigh well what a soul is worth, and what it cost, 
and then sell it and welcome! Butin what scales is it to be weighed ? 
You think I shall say, In those of St. Michael the archangel, in which 
souls are weighed. I do not requireso much. Weigh them in the devil's 
own balance, and I shall be satisfied! ‘Take the devil’s balance in one 
hand, put the whole world in one scale and a soul in the other, and you 
will find that your soul weighs more than the world—* All this will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’...... But at what a dif- 
ferent price now does the devil purchase souls from that which he formerly 
offered for them? I mean inthis country. The devil has not a fair in 
the world where they go cheaper! Inthe Gospel he offers all the kingdoms 
of the world to purchase a single soul ;—he does not require so large a 
price to purchase all that are in Maranham. It is not necessary to offer 
worlds; it is not necessary to offer kingdoms, nor cities, nor towns, nor 
villages ;—it is enough for the devil to point at a plantation, and a couple 
of Tapuyas, and down goes the man upon his knees to worship him! Oh 
what a market! A negro fora soul, and the soul the blacker of the two! 
The negro shall be your slave for the few days you have to live, and your 
soul shall be my slave through all eternity—as long as God is God! This 
is the bargain which the devil makes with you.” 


But the Spaniards and the Portuguese, some may be ready to 
assert, as nations had no just conceptions of the rights of mankind, 
and the just freedom of conscience. ‘They were and are blind be- 
lievers in the authority and pretensions of the Papal power. [ro- 
testants entertain more enlightened and benign views, and in 
regard to the rude and ignorant natives of the countries they have 
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colonized, they have pursued a far worthier course, and one which 
the mind can dwell upon with considerable complacency. Let us 
see ;—and first of the Dutch who commenced their career in India 
with a show of moderation that contrasted strongly with the conduct 
of the Portuguese. This leniency, however, was but a political 
stratagem, and employed to root out their European rivals. 


« All historians have remarked with astonishment the fearful metamor- 
phosis which the Dutch underwent in their colonies. At home they 
were moderate, kindly, and liberal; abroad their rapacity, perfidy, and 
infamous cruelty made them resemble devils rather than men. Whether 
contending with their European rivals, or domineering over the natives, 
they showed no mercy and no remorse. Their celebrated massacre of the 
English in Amboyna has rung through all lands and languages, and is 
become one of the familiar horrors of history. There is, in fact, no nar- 
rative of tortures in the annals of the Inquisition, that can surpass those 
which the Dutch practised on their English rivals ou this occasion. The 
English had five factories in the island of Amboyna, and the Dutch 
determined to crush them. For this purpose they got up a charge of con- 
spiracy against the English—collected them from all their stations into 
the town of Amboyna, and after forcing confessions of guilt from them 
by the most unheard-of torture, put them to death. The following spe-. 
cimen of the agonies which Protestants could inflict on their fellow-pro- 
testants, may give an idea of what surt of increase of religion the 
Reformation had brought these men. 

‘“* Then John Clark, who also came from Hitto, was fetched in, and 
soon after was heard to roar out amain. They tortured him with fire and 
water fortwo hours. The manner of his torture, as also that of Johnson’s 
and Thomson’s, was as followeth :— 

‘‘« They first hoisted him by the hands against a large door, and there 
made him fast to two staples of iron, fixed on both sides at the top of the 
door-posts, extending his arms as wide as they could stretch them. 
When thus fastened, his feet, being two feet from the ground, were ex- 
tended in the same manner, and made fast to the bottom of the duor- 
trees on each side. Then they tied a cloth about the lower part of his 
face and neck, so close that scarce any water could pass by. That done, 
they poured water gently upon his head till the cloth was full up to his 
mouth and nostrils, and somewhat higher, so that he could not draw 
breath but he must swallow some, which being continually poured in 
softly, forced all his inward parts to come out at his nose, ears, and eyes, 
and often, as it were choking him, at length took away his breath, and 
caused him to faint away. Then they took him down in a hurry to 
vomit up the water, and when a little revived, tied him up again, using 
him as before. In this manner they served him three or four times, till 
his belly was as big as a tun, his cheeks like bladders, his eyes starting 
out beyond his forehead; yet all this he bore without confessing anything, 
insomuch that the fiscal and tormentors reviled him, saying he was a 
devil, and no man; or was enchanted, that he could bear so much. 
Hereupon they cut off his hair very short, supposing he had some witch- 
craft hidden therein. Now they hoisted him up again, and burnt him 
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with lighted candles under his elbows and arm-pits, in the palms of his 
hands, and at the bottoms of his feet, even till the fat dropped out 
on the candles. Then they applied fresh ones; and under his arms 
they burnt so deep that his inwards might be seen.’—History of Voyages 
to the East and West Indies. 

« And all this that they might rule sole kings over the delicious islands 
of cloves and cinnamon, nutmegs and mace, camphor and coffee, areca 
and betel, gold, pearls and precious stones; every one of them more 
precious in the eyes of the thorough trader, whether he call himself 
Christian or Infidel, than the blood of his brother, or the soul of 
himself,” 


Here isa new feature in the history of modern colonization. ‘The 
thirst for gold, a greediness for hasty gains, no matter how obtained, 
have been the ruling and all but universally prevailing features in 
the character of Europeans in heathen lands. With regard to the 
Dutch, they have long borne a hated character for exactions and 
a disregard of every honourable or humane trait in their colonial 
policy. We may be also sure that when, at the period above men- 
tioned, their Protestant brethren, the English, were so roughly 
treated, persons of another faith, of another complexion, and who 
could not claim a protecting or avenging power like that of England, 
would not, if standing in the way, be more tenderly handled. 

With regard to the English ;—and first of their conduct in India. 
Here we think our author, while justly denouncing the unchristian 
system which has countenanced territorial acquisition to such an 
amazing extent, has not sufficiently attended to the set offs which 
the comparatively paternal sway of the East India Company has 
introduced. It must be admitted, that in the treatment of the 
native chiefs, the Company’s profession of friendship, the offer and 
performance of acts of assistance in petty warfares, as much perhaps 
as the threat and execution of the sword have proved disastrous to 
the independence of these native powers, while the exactions to 
which the great body of the population has been subjected have 
ground millions, as if entirely under a wantonly oppressive yoke ; 
still it appears to us that from the moment the British were settled 
in India, their very existence and prosperity as a trading company 
so entangled them, that territorial acquisition, and rapid aggran- 
dizement in regard to political power necessarily followed, and that 
the protection as well as the terror which a mastery in war threw 
around them had to be invoked. Besides, when the mind contem- 
plates prospectively the blessings which Providence in all pro- 
bability has in store through the instrumentality of the British, a 
softened picture comes before us, that tends to reconcile us to much 
that has been ambiguous. At any rate the period has arrived when 
England can and ought to enter upon a career which would carry 
along with it, not only mighty blessings to future generations, but 
offer a moral retribution for the past. Our author relieves the dark- 
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ness of his general picture by alluding to the prospects which the 
present state of India furnishes in the following passage :— 


« A new impulse is given to both commerce and agriculture. The 
march of improvement in the cultivation and manufacture of various 
productions is begun. The growth of wheat is encouraged, and even large 
quantities of fine flour imported thence into England. The indigo trade 
has become amazing by the improvement in the manipulation of that 
article. Sugar, coffee, opium, cotton, spices, rice, every product of this 
rich and varied region, will all find a greater demand, and consequently a 
greater perfection from culture, under these circumstances. There is, in 
fact, no species of vegetable production which, in this glorious country, 
offering in one part or another the temperature of every known climate, 
may not be introduced. Such is the fertility of the land under good 
management, that the natives often now make 26/. per acre of their pro- 
duce. The potato is becoming as much esteemed there as it has long been 
in Europe and America. Tea is likely to become one of its most important 
articles of native growth. Our missionaries of various denominations— 
episcopalians, catholics, baptists, methodists, moravians, etc., are zealously 
labouring to spread knowledge and Christianity; and there is nothing, 
according to the Christian brahmin, Rammohun Roy, which the Indian 
people so much desire as an English education. Let that be given, and 
the fetters of caste must be broken at once. The press, since the great 
struggle in which Mr. Buckingham was driven from India for attempting 
its freedom, has acquired a great degree of freedom. The natives are 
admitted to sit on petty juries; slavery is abolished ; and last, and best, 
education is now extensively and zealously promoted. 'The Company was 
bound by the terms of its charter in 1813 to devote 10,000/. annually to 
educating natives in the English language and English knowledge, which 
though but a trifling sum compared with the vast population, aided by 
various private schools, must have produced very beneficial effects. Bishop 
Heber states that on his arrival in Bengal he found that there were fifty 
thousand scholars, chiefly under the care of Protestant missionaries. These 
are the means which must eventually make British rule that blessing which 
it ought to have been long ago. These are the means by which we may 
atone, and more than atone, for all our crimes and our selfishness in India. 
But letus remember that we are—after thedespotism of twocenturies, after 
oceans of blood shed by us, and oceans of wealth drained by us from India, 
and after that blind and callous system of exaction and European exclusion 
which has perpetuated all the ignorance and al] the atrocities of Hindu 
superstition, and laid the burthen of them on our own shoulders—but at 
this moment on the mere threshold of this better career. Let us remember 
that still, at this hour, Indostan is, in fact, the IRELAND oF THE East!” 


The ameliorating influence of the arts of peaceful industry, the 
graciously conquering powers of even-handed jastice, and of bro- 
therly kindness, exercised by Christians over the savage and the 
ferocious, are circumstances, not without exemplification. Passing 
by our author’s sketch of the French as colonists, who have nothing 
to boast of, considering their limited opportunities, compared with 
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other European nations, we come to the English in America and to 
their descendants, the present citizens of the United States, | But 
Out readers are too familiar with the treatment which both nations 
have extended’to the red men of the Prairies to require any. particu- 
Jar ‘details in Our pages, even although we had more space than is 
left us for their introduction. There is one passage in the history 
of America, however, which should never be forgotten by colonists, 
whether they regard their temporal prosperity, the well-beimg of the 
natives around them, or the spread of light and truth. We refer to 
the case and conduct of William Penn in his fair, open, Christian 
treaty with the natives of the province which was granted to him 
and the detail should put to flight for ever the cuckoo song that 
savages in general, and the aboriginal inhabitants of America in par- 
ticular, are naturally treacherous, vindictive, fonder of blood than of 
peace, and beyond the reach of moral or intellectual culture. 


« Arise, William Penn, and give answer! ‘These are the very things 
that in his day he heard on all hands. Onall hands he was pointed to;arms; 
by which the colonies were defended : he was told that nothing but foree 
could secure the colonists against the red men; he was told that there was 
no faith in them, and therefore no faith could be kept with them... He 
believed in the power of Christianity, and therefore he did not be+ 
lieve these assertions. He believed the Indians to be men, and. that they 
were, therefore, accessible to the language and motives of ‘humanity, 
He believed in the omnipotence of justice and good faith, and dis: 
believed all the sophistry by which wars and violence are maintained 
by an interested generation. He resolved to try the experiment. of 
kindness and peace: it was a grand and a momentous trial: it was 
no other than to put the truth of Christianity to test, and’ to learn 
whether the world’s philosophy or that of the Bible were the. best. 
It was attempted to alarm him by all kinds of bloody bugbears: :he 
was ridiculed as an enthusiast, but he calmly cast himself on his con- 
viction of the literal truth of the Gospel, and the result was the 
most splendid triumph in history. He demonstrated, in the face of the 
world, and all its arguments and all its practice, that peace may be 
maintained when men will it; and that there is no need, and there- 
fore no excuse, for the bloodshed and the violence that are perpetually 
marking the expanding boundaries of what is oddly enough termed 
civilization. 

“William Penn received a grant of the province to which he gave 
the name of Pennsylvania, as payment for money owing to his father’ 
Admiral Penn, from the government. He accepted this grant, because it 
secured him against any other claimant from Europe. It gave him a title 
iu the eyes of the Christian world ; but he did not believe that it gave him 
any other title. He knew in his conscience that the country was already in 
the occupation of tribes of Indians, who inherited it from their ancestors 
by a term of possession, which probably was unequalled by anything 


which the inhabitants of Europe had to shew for their territories.” 


Aotreaty honourable and sincere on both sides was concluded amid 
certain simple and solemn observances; and, continues our author,— 
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“ There is no doubt that Penn may be declared the most perfect Christian 
statesman that ever lived. He had the sagacity to see that men, to be 
made trust-worthy, need only to be treated as men ;—that the doctrines of 
the New Testament were to be taken literally and fully; and he had the 
courage and honesty, in the face of all the world’s practice and maxims, 
to confide in Christian truth. Jt fully justified him. What are the cunning 
and the so called profound policy of the most subtle statesmen to this? 
This confidence, at which the statesmen of our own day would laugh as 
folly and simplicity, proved to be a reach of wisdom far beyond their 
narrow vision. But it is to be feared that the selfishness of governments 
is as much concerned as their short-sightedness in the clumsy and ruinous 
manner in which affairs between nations are managed; for what would 
become of armies and natives, places and pensions, if honest treatment 
should take place of the blow first and the word after, and of all that false 
logic by which aggression is made to appear necessary ? 

« The results of this treaty were most extraordinary. While the Friends 
retained the government of Pennsylvania it was governed without an 
army, and was never assailed by a single enemy. The Indians retained 
their firm attachment to them; and, more than a century afterwards, and 
after the government of the state had long been resumed by England, and 
its old martial system introduced there, when civil war broke out between 
the culonies and the mother country, and the Indians were instigated by 
the mother to use the tomahawk and the scalping-knife against the chil- 
dien, using,—according to her own language, which so roused the indig- 
nation of Lord Chatham,—* every means which God and Nature had put 
into her power,’ to destroy or subdue them,—these Indians, who laid waste 
the settlements of the colonists with fire, and drenched them in blood, 
remembered the treaty with the sons of Onas, AND KEPr IT INVIOLATE!” 


Such were some of the results of that famous treaty of which 
Voltaire so pointedly and happily remarked, “* That it was the 
only one ever concluded which was not ratified by an oath, and the 
only one that never was broken.”’ How unlike to Penn’s, and that 
of the Friends of Pennsylvania, has been the general treatment of 
the Red Indians, and how different the consequences!—so that 
when the Missionaries preach to them the genuine doctrines of 
Christianity, the children of the desert have immediately been struck 
with the total discrepancy between these doctrines and the lives and 
practices of European professors, and have said, if these be the 
principles of your religion. 


«Go and preach them to your countrymen. If they have any efficacy 
in them, let us see it shewn upon them. Make them good, just, and full 
of this love youspeak of. Let them regard the rights and property of 
Indians. You have alsoa people amongst you that you have torn from their 
own country, and hold in slavery. Go home and give them freedom ; do 
as your book says,—as you would bedone by. When you have done that, 
come again, and we will listen to you.’” 


We have so lately shewn the working of the English system of 
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colonization as exemplified in South Africa, that we need not tarry 
at present upon this part of our author’s picture, farther than to 
state, that he like other philanthropists makes it appear that in 
these regions our countrymen are widely and actively employed in 
the work of expulsion, moral corruption, and destruction of the ori- 
ginal tribes. 

In New Holland the system which Columbus introduced in the 
very first moment of discovery has, as regards the throwing off the 
putrid matter of our corrupt social state on a simple and unsus- 
pecting country, so as to inoculate it with the rankness of our worst 
physical and moral diseases, been largely and warmly patronized. 
‘There are benefits, however, connected with this system, and 
which, we think, might be much more extensively produced, than 
has ever yet been realized, that have not been noticed in the volume 
before us. But to come to a conclusion, and to the islands in the 
Pacific, let us point out to our readers some of the effects produced 
when pure Christianity, and means that peacefully as well as affec- 
tionately bear upon the hearts of deeply degraded barbarians, are 
employed,—and when employed only by a handful of defenceless 
humble Missionaries. 


“The missionaries have presented them with that which alone they 
needed to insure their happiness,—Christianity ; and the consequence has 
been, that within the last twenty years they have conveyed a cargo of idols 
to the depdt of the Missionary Society in London; they have become factors 
to furnish our vessels with provisions, and merchants to deal with us in the 
agricultural growth of their own country. Their language has been re- 
duced to writing, and they have gained the knowledge of. letters. They 
have, many of them, emerged from the tyranny of the will of their chiefs 
into the protection of a written law, abounding with liberal and enlightened 
principles, and 200,000 of them are reported to have embraced Chris- 
tianity. 

‘‘The most beautiful thing is, that when they embraced Christianity, 
they embraced it in its fulness and simplicity. ‘They had no ancient 
sophisms and political interests, like Europe, to induce them to accept 
Christianity by halves, admitting just as much as suited their selfishness, 
and explaining away, or shutting their eves resolutely tothe rest; they, 
therefore, furnished a most striking practical proof of the manner in which 
Christianity would be understood by the simple-hearted andthe honest, 
and in doing this they pronounced the severest censures upon the barbarous 
and unchristian condition of proud Europe. ‘ When,’ says Mr. Ellis, 
‘Christianity was adopted by the people, human sacrifices, infant murder, 
and war, entirely ceased. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Williams agree that they 
also immediately gave freedom to all their slaves. They never con- 
sidered the two things compatible. 

‘‘ Wherever Christianity has been embraced by them, the inhabitants 
have become actively industrious, and, to use the words of Mr. Williams, 
are ‘ very apt indeed’ at learning European trades. Mr. Ellis’s statement 
is i->§ There are now carpenters who hire themselves out to captains of 
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ships to work at repairs of vessels, etc., for which they receive regular 
wages; and there are blacksmiths that hire themselves out to captains of 
ships, for the purpose of preparing iron-work required in building or repair- 
ing ships. The natives have been taught not only to construct boats, but 
to build vessels, and there are, perhaps, twenty (there have been as many 
as forty) small vessels, of from forty to eighty or ninety tons burthen, 
built by the natives, navigated sometimes by Kuropeans, and manned by 
natives, all the fruit of the natives’ own skill and industry. They have 
been taught to build neat and comfortable houses, and to cultivate the soil. 
They have new wants; anumber of articles of clothing and commerce are 
necessary to their comfort, and they cultivate the soil to supply them, At 
one island, where I was once fifteen months without seeing a single 
European excepting our own families, there were, I think, twenty-eight 
ships put in for provisions last year, and all obtained the supplies they 
wanted. Besides cultivating potatoes and yams, and raising stock, fowls 
and pigs, the cultivation, the spinning and the weaving of the cotton has 
been introduced by missionary artizans; and there are some of the chiefs, 
and a number of the people, especially in one of the islands, who are now 
decently clothed in garments made after the European fashion, produced 
from cotton grown in their own gardens, spun by their own children, and 
woven in the islands. One of the chiefs of the island of Rarotonga, as 
stated by the missionaries, never wears any other dress than that woven in 
the island. They have been taught also to cultivate the sugar-cane, which 
is indigenous, and to make sugar, and some of them have large plantations, 
employing at times forty men. They supply the ships with this useful 
article, and, at some of the islands, between fifty and sixty vessels touch in 
a single year. ‘The natives of the island send a considerable quantity 
away; I understand that one station sent as much as forty tons away last 
year. In November last a vessel of ninety tons burthen, built in the islands, 
was sent to the colony of New South Wales, laden with Tahitian-grown 
sugar. Besides the sugar they have been taught to cultivate, they prepare 
arrow-root, and they sent to England in one year, as I was informed by 
merchants in London, more than had been imported into this country for 
nearly twenty previous years. Cattle, also, have been introduced and 
preserved, chiefly by the missionaries: pigs, dogs, and rats were the only 
animals they had before, but the missionaries have introduced cattle among 
them. While they continued heathen, they disregarded, nay, destroyed 
some of those first landed among them; but since that time they have 
highly prized them, and by their attention to them they are now so nume- 
rous as to enable the natives to supply ships with fresh beef at the rate of 
threepence a pound. The islanders have also been instructed by the mis- 
sionaries in the manufacture of cocoa-nut oil, of which large quantities are 
exported. They have been taught to cultivate tobacco, and this would 
have been a valuable article of commerce had not the duty in New South 
Wales been so high as to exclude that grown in the islands from the mar- 
ket. The above are some of the proofs that Christianity prepares the way 
for, and necessarily leads to, the civilization of those by whom it is adopted. 
There are now in operation among a people who, when the missionaries 
arrived, were destitute of a written language, seventy-eight schools, which 
contain between 12,000 and 13,000 scholars. The ‘Tahitians have also a 
simple, explicit, and wholesome code of laws, as the result of their im- 
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hibing the principles of Christianity. ‘This code of laws is printed and 
circulated among them, understood by all, and acknowledged by all as the 
supreme rule of action for all classes in their civil and social relations.. The 
laws have been productive of great benefits.” 


Together with William Howitt we entertain the most sanguine 
hopes in regard to any system of colonization when Christian prin- 
ciple and Christian exertions characterize the proceedings of Euro- 
peans, such as single-minded Missionaries have often exemplified. 
It is quite possible, no doubt, that men under the pretext of con- 
verting the heathen, may all the while have sclfish and worldly 
objects in view. It is in perfect harmony with human nature that 
the noblest engine may be misused, and that Christianity itself 
may be made a cloak to the disparagement of any cause. We 
observe, for example, that lately in the debates in parliament re- 
lative to the colonization of New Zealand, it has been repeatedly 
asserted that certain individuals who have gone out to that country 
with the professed design of spreading the Gospel among its 
benighted inhabitants, have in reality contemplated large territorial 
acquisitions, and, indeed, established themselves most advan- 
tageously and graspingly as proprietors of land. It has also been 
alleged that the Society at home under whose auspices these specu- 
Jators have been located in New Zealand, is unwilling to let such 
practices be known or examined, and that therefore the scheme of a 
colony authorized and regulated by parliament according to mercane- 
tile and avowedly worldly purposes, is resisted by the servants and 
the patrons of the missionary combinations. If all this be true it is 
high time that the facts should be fully exposed ; but it can no more 
operate to the prejudice of the missionary cause, than as an instance 
where the best thing may be abused, and as affording one more 
proof that hypocrisy is not yet banished from the world. 

Looking to the islands of the Pacific, behold a spectacle where 
men who were lately savages, are savages no longer. In many 
instances, no doubt, they are Christians in reality, while they have 
advanced far in civilization, in the arts of peaceful, profitable indus- 
try; in the very arts too that are calculated to give them any 
importance among nations and in the department of commerce. 
The view is delightful; but are there no threatening clouds ? 
Listen— 


i 

* All thi springing civilization—this young Christianity—this scene of 
beauty and peace, are endangered. The founders of a new and happier 
state, the pioneers and artificers of civilization, stand aghast at the ruin that 
threatens their labours,—that threatens the welfare,—nay, the very exis- 
tence of the simple islanders amongst whom they have wrought such 
miracles of love and order. And whence arises this danger? whence comes 
this threatened ruin? Is some race of merciless savages about to burst in 
upon these interesting people and destroy them? Yes, the same ‘ irre- 
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claimable and indomitable savages,’ that have ravaged and oppressed every 
nation which they have conquered, ‘from China to Peru.’ The same 
savages that laid waste the West Indies ; that massacred the South Ameri- 
cans; that have chased the North Americans to the ‘ far west;’ that shot 
the Caffres for their cattle; that have covered the coasts of Africa with the 
blood and fires and rancorous malice of the slave wars; that have exter- 
minated millions of Hindus by famine, and hold a huudred millions of them 
at this moment in the most abject condition of poverty and oppression ; 
the same savages that are at this moment also carrying the Hill Coolies 
from the East—as if they had not a scene of enormities there wide enough 
for their capacity of cruelty—to sacrifice them in the West, on the graves 
of millions of murdered negroes; the same savages are come hither also. 
The savages of Europe, the most heartless and merciless race that ever 
inhabited the earth—a race, for the range and continuance of its atrocities, 
without a parallel in this world, and, it may be safely believed, in any 
other, are busy in the South Sea Islands. A roving clan of sailors and 
runaway convicts have revived once more the crimes and character of the 
old bucaniers. They go from island to island, diffusing gin, debauchery, 
Joathsowe diseases, and murder, as freely as if they were the greatest bles- 
sings that Europe had to bestow. They are the restless and triumphant 
apostles of misery and destruction; and such are their achievements, that 
it is declared that, unless our government interpose some check to their 
progress, they will as completely annihilate the islanders, as the Charibs 
were annihilated in the West Indies.” 


Will not England be aroused by these and the many similar de- 
tails which William Howitt has with such fervour, beautifully con- 
ceived and enlightened philanthropy, presented in the deeply-inte- 
resting and powerfully awakening volume which has now been 
engaging us? Yes, there is much of hope and promise in England 
to rejoice in the prospective vision. ‘This very passing summer, 
the exertions by her sons at home, the impressions wrought upon 
her dependencies abroad, offer themes of gratulation and tri- 
umph. Yes, there are grounds for careering and brightening hope, 
for Christianity has many a heart to enshrine it in our land and to 
cherish its gracious activities. Without this knowledge and convic- 
tion all would be despair with the reflecting and the benevolent, 
because, to quote our author’s conclusions,— 


“There is no power but the spirit of Christianity living in the heart 
of the British public, which can secure justice to the millions that are 
crying for it from every region of the earth. It is that which must stand 
as the perpetual watch and guardian of humanity; and never yet has it 
failed. ‘The noblest spectacle in the world is that constellation of insti- 
tutions which have sprung out of this spirit of Christianity in the nation, 
and which are continually labouring to redress wrongs and diffuse know- 
ledge and happiness wherever the human family extends. ‘Ihe ages of 
dreadful inflictions, and the present condition of the native tribes in our vast 
possessions, once known, it were a libel on the honour and faith of the 
nation to doubt for a moment that a new era of colonization and inter- 
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course with unlettered nations has commenced; and I close this volume 


of the unexampled crimes and marvellous impolicy of Europe, with the 
firm persuasion— 


“ That heavenward all things tend. For all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 
So God has greatly purposed ; who would else 
In his dishonoured works himself endure 
Dishonour, and be wronged without redress. 
Haste, then, and wheel away a shattered world 
Ye slow revolving seasons! We would see— 
A sight to which our eyes are strangers yet— 
A world that does not hate and dread His laws, 
And suffer for its crime; would learn how fair 
The creature is that God pronounces good, 
How pleasant in itself what pleases Him.”-—Cowper. 





Art. Il.—The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of 
Eastern India. By M. Martin. Vol. JI. London: Allen and Co. 
1838. 


Owine partly to the extreme minuteness, the vast variety and 
extent, the startling nature, and the striking novelty of the in- 
formation, and partly to the force, the straightforwardness, and 
fecundity of mind which characterize the style of Dr. Buchanan, the 
original collector of this information, the present and preceding 
volumes of the great work now under consideration are the most 
interesting and suggestive of any publication of the kind that we 
have ever perused. The portion before us extends to about ten 
hundred and fifty octavo pages of compact print, and yet it is im- 
possible to open it at any of its great divisions, or to glance upon 
any of its chapters, without becoming so engaged as to wish to read 
the whole ; so that, presuming the third and concluding volume, 
which will ere long appear, to be equal in point of value to either of 
the earlier ones, we may safely challenge any country to produce a 
fuller or more precious body of facts, one more plainly and aptly 
illustrated, than that which is here collected and combined. Eastern 
India to Europeans need no longer be a terra incognita, or an im- 
perfectly-known division of the globe; although the knowledge here 
afforded, while it ought to stimulate enlightened and enterprizing 
minds in regard to the wants and capabilities of such an important 
theatre, must comprise much that will be the source of pain and 
discouragement. 

A knowledge of evils in any condition is a primary step to their 
cure; and we cannot but think that had the immense mass of facts 
now first brought before the public from the manuscript archives 
possessed by the East India Company been at an earlier date made 
known to the world, gratifying fruits would have already manifested 
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themselves,—fruits not only identified with the progress of eastern 
civilization, but with the advancement of British interests. 

After what we stated concerning the origin, plan, purpose, and 
nature of this great work in our notices of the first volume, it is un- 
necessary to do more on the present occasion than collect into our 
pages a few, a very few of the particulars to be found in some com- 
paratively narrow space belonging to one of the several districts 
treated of, these being the zillahs or provinces of Bhagulpoor, 
Goruckpoor (northward division), and Dinajpoor. 

According to the information before us, these districts are not 
only fertile and capable of mighty improvement in_ regard to soil, 
but the social condition of their myriads of inhabitants offers themes 
of arresting moment. Indeed we agree with Mr. Martin in 
thinking that the subjects which occupy the present volume, are to 
the full as valuable and interesting as those which engaged the pre- 
ceding portion of the work. At any rate the narrative and de- 
scriptions improve, the reflections and illustrative matter become 
richer as we advance; the whole exhibiting the curious and actual 
{ramework, piecemeal and combined, of society in Eastern India. 

One or two of the chapters devoted to Dinajpoor will afford ample 
specimens for our present citing. 

Dr. Buchanan hasca)culated upon certain data by-which he explains 
the population of this district, and makes it to amount to 3,000,000, 
being about 558 persons for each square mile. Some anomalous 
circumstances are connected with this multitude of inhabitants 
and the soil upon which they dwell. ‘lhe prevailing poverty and 
degradation of the people, and the low as well as circumcribed degree 
of cultivation to which the land is subjected, need not, however, be 
marvelled at; but when it is stated that with such an over. 
whelming population, there is a general complaint of a scarcity of 
workmen, we may well pause and reflect. Large tracts of waste 
lands intimate that there is a want of farmers. This deficiency is 
accounted for by the extreme poverty of that class of men who 
have no other means than wil] just enable them to cultivate land 
that is in good condition, and from which they can receive an im- 
mediate and certain return ; while the immense profit which those, 
who have any capital, make by lending out money to necessitous 
neighbours, prevents the necessary funds for the improvement of the 
soil from being expended in that way. ‘Then as to the difficulty of 
procuring workmen, it is alleged that this arises chiefly from the 
want of skill and of proper implements to facilitate labour ; so that 
the quantity which individuals can perform is exceedingly small, 
and almost every individual is therefore engaged. ‘I'he general in- 
activity and want of energy in the people must also be taken into 
the account ; so that their condition forms a complete contrast to 
their physical advantages, such as the capabilities of the soil. 

There are some striking facts stated in regard to the amount and 
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progress of population in Dinajpoor, which must be valuableias data 
in the science of political economy. The enormous multitude of the 
inhabitants may be easily accounted for. We are told that there 
are not probably 1000 persons born in the district who are im:the 
army, or who have left it for service of any kind, or indeed who 
have at ajl emigrated, except such as have absconded from the fear 
of the law, who form a numerous class. ‘Then, according to the 
prevalent notions of the Mohammedans as well as Hindus in these 
parts, no duty seems to be more assiduously inculcated than that 
the women should propagate the species as fast as possible; and the 
Jesson is cordially obeyed. ‘To be childless at an early age is a cir- 
cumstance that excites not only contempt but disgust amongst the 
natives. Besides, widows are allowed to live in a sort of left-hand 
marriage state, and without being excluded from society. It would, 
therefore, be matter of wonder that the population has not increas: d 
at a much faster rate than it has done, rather than otherwise, were 
it not that certain counteracting circumstances exist, which are 
described in the following manner :— 


‘There seem to be two principal means that keep the population 
within the bounds of subsistence, one is early marriage, and the other 
disease. In all the larger animals nearly resembling man, with whose 
manners we are well acquainted, such as the horse, ass, cow, or sheep, it 
has been found, that where the sexes have been allowed to unite, so soon 
as actuated by desire, the offspring was puny, and the operation uncertain; 
and I think we may safely extend the analogy to the human race. Some 
peculiar tribes of men in India, especially those in the western parts, and 
the bearers of the palanquins, are no doubt strong men; but it is not 
within my reach at present to form a rational conjecture concerning the 
reason why these differ from their countrymen. It suffices to say, that 
the inhabitants of Dinajpoor are a puny, weak race, and are far from 
having numerous families, notwithstanding their early marriages, which 
on the woman’s side almost always are consummated before the age of 
thirteen years, and on the man’s very commonly before the age of sixteen, 
Jn the families of landholders it is very uncommon to trace three succes- 
sive generations; and in order to preserve the succession, recourse must 
be had to adoption, more usually after ove regular succession than after 
a longer period. These landholders are all married when children, and 
enjoy an abundant diet, comfortable dwellings, and plenty of warm 
clothing. It may indeed be with justice said, that the villages of Dina)- 
poor swarm with children. ‘This, however, I believe, does not proceed 
from the prolificness of individuals, but is the natural consequence of the 
people being unhealthy and short lived, which of course requires a large 
proportion of children to the number of adults. The moralist, who with 
a view of checking vice, should succeed in introducing early marriages, 
would, I am persuaded, produce great injury. The breed of men 
would ‘not only degenerate, but vice would become more predo- 
niinant,” 


But it is disease which seems to be the grand check to the excess 
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of population in Dinajpoor: and to nosologists, many of ,Dr. 
_Buchanan’s statements must be as interesting as other branches. of 
his report are to political moralists. Fevers of the remittent kind 
annually sweep away multitudes ; and the want of stimulating diet, 
and of comfortable lodging and clothing, in a great measure accounts 
for the prevalence of this disease. Small pox does little injury; and 
inoculation for this malady is pretty general... A kind of leprosy, a 
terrible and loathsome disease, is not uncommon, though in some 
other parts of Bengal it is still more prevalent. In it the skin 
becomes wrinkled and discoloured (a white leprosy is rare), the 
joints of the hands and feet drop off; it has no tendency to spon- 
taneous cure, but continues to afflict the patient until death. | It 
seems to be hereditary but not infectious, occupying in Bengal the 
place which scrofula does in the colder parts of Europe. 

Before leaving the subject of population we will return for, a 
moment to the condition of widows in the provinces under consider- 
ation ; and surely if ever a hard fate was the lot of any large class 
of people it is that of these poor women. That many of these 
would rather be burned alive than submit to the contumely and 
oppression that awaits them after the decease of their husbands is 
not unaccountable. 

The hardships imposed upon Hinda widows of rank will be seen 
from many circumstances in the statement that follows. 


“ They are stript of the numerous ornaments which they enjoyed while 
children and wives, and are not even allowed to wear a red border to 
their dress, while they are compelled to sleep on the ground, exposed to 
insects and vermin, and to act as menial servants to the vain beauties who 
are decked out in the ornaments of which they have been deprived. 
Wowwen of a high mind often prefer the funeral pile, while many others 
submit with patience, especially in the families of landholders, where they 
have young sons totally incapable of managing their affairs; but it is not 
wonderful that many young women, conscious of their beauty, and 
thoughtless concerning its decay, scorn to submit to such harsh regu- 
lations.” 


That in these circumstances many widows should betake them- 
selves to a loose life is likely enough. A rage for marriage is also 
easily accounted for. 

3ut this rage is not confined to the tender sex ; it infects the 
whole population, male and female; and hence a vast amount of 
that poverty which grinds to the dust the people of Dinajpoor. We 
are told that,— 


‘“A man who has not money suflicient to defray the expenses of the 
ceremony (marriage ceremonies are enormously expensive) is everyw)jcre 
willing to borrow it at any interest, and thus involves himself and off- 
. Spring in difficulties, from which death alone can relieve them. In some 
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divisons I found that even common labourers sold their services fur from 
18 to 24 months, in order to rajse at once a sum sufficient to enable them 
to marry; and during that time the wife of course is left to provide for 


herself in the best manner she can, ‘The master, in such cases, finds the 
servant in food and raiment.” 


The burdens, observances, customs, and distinctions, which pre- 
vail among the Hindus, are as oppressive as ever obtained among 
any people ; and while still on the subject of population and mar- 
riage, some of these degrading and absurd institutions may be 
strikingly illustrated. Certain orders of the Brahmans in Dinaj- 
poor furnish examples. We are told,— 


“A Kulin Brahman of Barondro cannot marry above three or four 
wives, the fathers of Barondro not choosing to pay for unreasunable un- 
dertakings ; for the husband always gets money ‘with each wife, more and 
more in proportion to the lowness of her birth ; and he seldom gives him- 
self any trouble about maintaining his wives and children, but leaves 
these duties to the care of his father-in-law. If the family happens to 
consist of sons chiefly, the maternal grandfather has great profit, because 
he receives money for each at his marriage; but if there are many 
daughters he has made a bad speculation; and, unless very rich, is ruined, 
as he must not only sell everything, but even borrow and beg to the 
utmost of his power, in order to procure them husbands. They have, 
however, a greater indulgence than the lower oiders; for a Kulin girl 
continues marriageable at all ages, although it is considered as very dis- 
graceful for the father to keep her long wailing ; and he is even very apt 
to incur still greater disgrace, by her forgetting the laws of chastity, 
which these girls, brought up in the full expectation of early marriage, 
are very apt todo. Husbands are, however, difficult to procure, as a 
woman cannot marry a man younger than herself, and as a large propor 
tion of the men are bought by the parents of low women. Ifa Barondro 
Kulin marries the daughter of a Kap he is degraded to that rank ; but 
his sons and grandsons are more respected than usual, and are mure 
marriageable. A Barondro Kulin may, however, marry the daughter of 
a Srotiyo without any degradation, and all the children of this marriage 
are Kulins. A Kap also receives money when his son marries the 
daughter of a Srotiyo; the children are elevated to the rank of Kap; but 
the husband must keep his wives and children at home, and provide for 
them. The Srotiyo men were thus very ill provided with women; and 
so long as the rules of caste were strictly regarded, a great many of them 
could not procure wives. But since the deaths of Rani Bhowani of Raj- 
shahi, and of Raja Krishnochondro of Nodiya, two very pious and power- 
ful landholders, who supported the laws of caste, these men have been 
let loose, and are not ashamed to give money to procure wives, so that 
the higher ranks of Kulin and Kap are defrauded both of due profit and 
pleasure ; for the Srotiyo fathers are not able to resist the temptation of 
the money, especially as they also save what they must have given to 
their betters, 


“A Rarhi Kulin Brahman may marry as many wives as he pleases, and 
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some have 60; but in general they cannot procure above 8 or 10, They 
visit them alternately, and give themselves no sort of trouble about the 
maintenance of either the mothers or children.” 


So much for some of the deplorable features in the social condi- 
tion of the people in Dinajpoor and other districts. 

The food of the people is said to be in general superior to. their 
lodging, furniture, and clothing; and in the appendix belonging to 
the Dinajpoor district especially, there is presented a most curious 
and minute account of the monthly household expenditure of families 
in six different ranks of life, that is well worthy the consideration of 
the merchant and capitalist who may be inclined to speculate in 
regard to a particular province in India, or who desire to obtain the 
utmost precision of facts whereon to found certain conclusions 
regarding the British empire in the East. 

On the subject of food we only quote a short statement. 


** Many persons,” says Dr. Buchanan, “J am aware, consider that 
vegetable food, highly seasoned with capsicum, and water for drink, is 
the best diet adapted for a warm climate ; but I am persuaded that they 
are mistaken, and have been misled by observing the sickness of newly- 
arrived troops or seamen, which is too often preceded by excess and 
intemperance. Whoever, I think, has travelled much with natives, and 
been witness to the weakness of their constitutions in resisting the 
changes of air and water, will agree with me in saying, that those who 
enjoy a diet which includes animal food and strong liquors in moderate 
quantities, are best able to resist the influence of unhealthy climates, and 
the sudden changes of air.” 


We may connect this latter statement with another piece of in- 
formation for the benefit of travellers in these eastern parts. For 
such erratic characters, it is said that there is no accommodation. 
One landholder, to be sure, entertains those who choose to apply ; 
and the natives in general find people of their own caste, who will 
give them room in their house to sleep on the ground ; and the 
absolute necessaries of life may commonly be procured, when there 
are few persons in company. But unless Europeans are travelling 
post from station to station, which requires relays of carriages to be 
placed on purpose, and is attended with an enormous expense, they 
must provide themselves with tents, and carry with them almost 
every person or thing that they require. 

A work of the present kind does not allow us to do more than 
speak of its general arrangement and character, and offer some few 
illustrative specimens under one or two distinct heads of the division 
of its multifarious subjects. very branch which falls under the 
extensive terms, History, Topography, Antiquities, Religion, Edu- 
cation, &c. &c., might just as advantageously have been dwelt upon 
as those concerning population, marriage, and other social features, 
of which we have presented some specimens. One of the most 
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important portions of this elaborate work is that in which a cireum~ 
stantial account is given of the rent, tenure, and produce of the dif.’ 
ferent districts described ; and now, since the proprietors of. the 
Kast India Company are dependent for their dividends on the terri- 
torial revenue of India, the management of public and _ private 
estates becomes a matter of the deepest interest to capitalists and 
speculators. To all such the necessary information will be found. in 
Montgomery Martin’s “ Eastern India; nor do we for a moment 
wonder that many old Anglo-Indians have declared that this exten- 
sive survey has presented them with a clearer view of the anatom 
of the East than anything they ever saw or heard during their 
sojourn in Hindostaa. Such an official survey required seven years 
to complete it,—years that must have been industriously occupied ; 
and it was cheaply obtained at an outlay of £30,000. 





Art. IV.mA New Dictionary of the English Language. By Cuanres 
Ricwarpson. 2 Vols. 4to. London: Black, Young, and Young: 
1837. 


Oxe of the principal excellences of a new Dictionary is to be looked 
for in the completeness of the Vocabulary. As we do not propose 
to give the history of English lexicography, we shall date all its imn- 
provements in this, as well as in other particulars, from the time of 
the great work of Johnson, which deservedly constitutes a large 
portion of his fame. Before that time, the Englishman was not pro- 
vided with a Dictionary equa! to the demands of a language which 
had become at once so copious and so much cultivated; nor with one 
sufficiently full in the collection of words. To supply this defect was 
the first great difficulty that attended the labours of Johnson. ‘* The 
deficiency of dictionaries,’ he remarks, ‘‘ was immediately appa- 
reat; and when they were exhausted, what was yet wanting must 
be sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, aid 
gleaned, as industry should find, or chance should ofier it, in 
the boundless chaos of a living speech. My search, however, has 
been either skilful or lucky ; for I have much augmented the voca- 
bulary.”” He fixed, as he says himself, the works of Sir Philip 
Sidney, (who died in 1586) for the boundary, beyond which he 
made few excursions. He retained faithfully the language of poetry 
as far back as Shakspeare and Ben Johnson, though not without suf- 
ficient cautions annexed respecting the use of many words. The 
poetry of his age, no less than that of the age preceding, abjared 


everything antiquated in English phraseology; and perhaps Johnson's - 


decisions concerning words not used, and obsolete, are not of much 
value; nor have they been very scrupulously regarded. A living lan- 
guage is always mutable, and the English language is singularly so. 
Sume new words are acquired which supplant their predecessors; 
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and old words are sometimes revived, and.again grow into favour, 
It is manifest, therefore, if we pass over in silence the imperfections 
necessarily incident to a dictionary of any language, that aresponsi- 
bility must be assumed or reposed somewhere, for improving and 
perfecting from one time to another the vocabulary of a living 
language. Something of this has been attempted at different times 
in English ; by Ash, too much in somé respects, and too little in 
others ; by Mason, in his Supplement to Johnson, not enough, and 
not very successfully as far as he proceeded ; a little by Walker, and 
more by Webster ; and most of all by Todd, who, we confess, wins 
something of our favour, by the manner in which he speaks of the 
English Lexicographer. ‘‘ After all,’’ says he, ‘‘ what the present 
editor has done, he considers but as dust in the balance, when 
weighed against the work of Dr. Johnson.” 

We come now to speak more particularly of the words added by 
Mr. Todd to those in Johnson’s Dictionary. Chalmers, in a notice 
prefixed to his Abridgment, informs us, that it contains every 
word in Todd’s edition of Johnson, and above fourteen thousand 
more than were given in Johnson’s Abridgment; that the whole 
forms the most extensive vocabulary ever published ; and that, in 
consequence of the additions introduced by Mr. Todd, it becomes a 
complete glossary of the early English writers. 

Johnson, indeed, in his Abridgment, omitted, we believe, at least 
three thousand words, which were contained in his great work. But 
still it must be quite an appalling fact to the common English 
reader, that so many thousand words are added, that were not before 
contained in his manual; and he will be apt to think it very mar- 
vellous, that he is able to read and understand everything in his own 
language, while he is furnished only with a vocabulary which is so 
defective. But the mystery will in a great degree vanish by a little 
explanation ; and it will be curious to those who have not examined 
the subject, to see how such an unknown treasure has been acquired. 

It is a fair subject of inquiry, how far back the Lexicographer 
should go for the materials of his work. If Chaucer is fairly entitled 
to the appellation of ‘ Father of English heroic verse,’ it would seem 
to afford a sufficient reason for inserting his words, however anti- 
quated or obsolete. ‘Though much of his poetry comes so near a 
dead language, that some of the poets of the last century translated 
portions of them into modern phrase, yet certain words and expres- 
sions of his are often revived, and contribute their share to preserve 
that distinction which exists between the language of poetry and the 
language of prose. The language of Britain, which had undergone 
so much revolution, seemed in the time of Chaucer to have gained 
little consistency in orthography or grammatical construction. 
Though he wrote nearly two centuries after the Norman conquest, 
yet so heterogeneous, in the mean time, were the materials of which 
the language was composed, and so little had it been cultivated, that 
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if was a kind of wilderness, that required the hand of art to subdue 
it, and demanded great efforts to polish and adorn it, after it had lost 
tnuch of its former rudeness. Chaucer did less than might: have 
been expected of him towards the accomplishment of this vast work. 
The subjects of his poems were of a popular kind, and, like most 
other poets, his object also was to please. And we cannot but think, 
from a comparison of some of his poems with the gleanings of other 
writings in prose, nearly contemporaneous, that mixture of phrase- 
ology is found in his compositions, more unnatural than was 
required by the state of the language when he wrote, if not border- 
ing upon affectation. Like many other poets, in attempting to 
shun what was trite, he appears to have fallen into some ungraceful 
singularities ; and in avoiding vulgar diction, to have been occa- 
sionally betrayed into the use of pedantic phraseology. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to form a very precise judgment in the case; for so 
little can be gathered from contemporary writers, that Chaucer 
himself is generally referred to, for ascertaing the condition of the 
English language at the time when he wrote. One thing, however, 
is sufficiently manifest, namely, that his writings contribute a por- 
tion to that old thesaurus of poetic phrase, which, combined with 
more modern diction, produces a luxuriance of style, that gives to 
the English language a distinguished eminence. 

Another copious source of increase to the English vocabulary is 
the improvements and inventions in arts and sciences, the exten- 
sion of commerce and the prevalence of war, and a growing inter- 
community of fashion and literature among the nations of Europe. 
Now there can be no question, that the more general terms, such as 
the names of the arts and sciences, and their subdivisions, should be 
introduced, though it is difficult even here to preserve consistency 
and relative proportion. But any endeavours of the lexicographer 
to collect and explain all the technical terms in medicine, 4 
commerce, arts, and general science, would result in additions more 
cumbrous than useful. Some maintain that technical words are not 
to be considered as a part of language, and are not entitled in 
general to admission into a dictionary, claiming the merit of a 
standard. As a general rule, this is the most safe; and the excep- 
tions must be left to the judgment of authors and compilers, who 
will find it sufficiently hard to satisfy themselves. Upon any plan, 
however, words of the kind we have mentioned must be somewhat 
numerous, and must increase from age to age, as long as a language 
shall live. Thus, to take a palpable instance, since the time of 
Johnson ; to the word Galvanism, which is introduced, as it should 
be, by Mr. Todd, he must add, as he does, Galvanick, Galvanize, 
and Galvanometer. Without any careful search or effort, many 
words of this sort must present themselves, which demand a place 
ina dictionary. Akin to these are the names of sects, and what 
pertains to sects and parties, in philosophy, and religion, and 
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politics. Johnson was very sparing in the introduction of these 
even as they existed in his time ; but to show what a fruitful addi- 
tion they make, we need mention only a few words first inserted by 
Todd, which will suggest many more of a similar kind. Thus 
Pythagorean, substantive and adjective; Pythagorical, Pytha- 
goric, Pythagorism, Arian, substantive and adjective; Arianism, 
Arianize. Jacobin, substantive and adjective; Jacobinical, Ja- 
cobinism, Jacobinize. The few words of this kind which were 
introduced by Johnson, as far as we have observed, were inserted 
rather as common appellatives, and as expressive of the qualities of 
those who resembled a sect, than for the sect itself, or the founder 
of it; as may be seen in Cynick, Cynical ; Epicurean, Epicurism, 

We have said, that war and the military art have been among the 
productive causes of new words ; and it is not a novel suggestion. 
More than a century has now passed since the authors of the Spec- 
tatorreprobated the corruptions that were taking place in the English 
language, in consequence of the existing war with France. Pon- 
toons, fascines, marauder, corps, chamade, cartel, and others, 
are among the words which met and successfully resisted the vollies 
of wit and humour which were directed against them by those authors, 
and acquired a place in Johnson’s Dictionary. These and others of 
the same class, it appears, were just creeping into our language, 
when Addison and his coadjutors were taking cognizance of lite- 
rature, and morals, and manners, in the Spectator, That such 
words were then uncommon, appears from what the Spectator sub- 
joined to a letter which purported to be written by a young gen- 
tleman in the army to his father. ‘“ The father found it con- 
tained great news, but could not guess what it was. He imme- 
diately communicated it to the curate of the parish, who, upon 
the reading of it, being vexed to see anything which he could not 
understand, fell into a kind of passion, and told him that his son had 
sent him a letter that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.”’ 

The late wars and political relations between the countries of 
Europe have added somewhat to the list of similar words. 

A very large number of words compounded with zn, im, and un, 
for the most part in a private sense, and some of them being 
mere varieties in the initial spelling, and being also interchangeable, 
are added to Johnson’s list by Mr. Todd. Of these we believe 
there are not far from a thousand. There are also seventy or 
eighty compounded with all, as alleadmiring, all-approved, &c. 
And if we add to them other words variously compounded, such as 
high-aimed, high-swollen, slop-seller, grass-green, choir-service, 
dram-drinker, plain-hearted, manor-house, manor-seat, &c. 
which are found throughout the book, we shall swell the catalogue 
of compounds to a great amount. How far such compounds are 
entitled to admission into a dictionary, we will not decide very pe- 
remptorily ; but they scarcely deserve to be calle new words, or 
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additional words. ‘There are many words of this kind in Johnson, 

and consistency seems to demand, therefore, that, as far as they ‘ar 
well, authorized, a subsequent compiler should insert such as are ydf 
already recorded, . But it is very manifest that there is no.end ‘to 

caprice and fashion. in the composition of such words, and that itis" 
impossible fora dictionary to keep pace with the fancies of writers" 
in,their formation and use. M8 

Another prolific source of increase to the English vocabulary is’ 
the.analogical formation of words of different classes. Such for 
instance as adjectives in able, or zb/e. There is something worthy * 
of a passing notice in this kind of words, denominated by Horne 
Tooke ‘potential passive adjectives.” ‘This name is for the most 
part descriptive of their meaning. They were originally learned 
words derived from the Latin words in Oils through the French. 
But we have not been satisfied with forming those merely whicli we. 
horrowed from the Latin ; for having once found the convenience of. 
the form, that analogical process, which is always taking place in 
some degree in the changes and improvements of language, has given 
the same form to many genuine English words ; such, for instance, 
as the familiar terms teachable and tameable. When this metho 
was first adopted from the Latin, it was thought necessary to trans-, 
late it for the common reader into an equivalent expression. . Asin 
an old manuscript version of the New Testament, which we have 
seen cited, supposed to be written in the reign of Edward the Third, 
is found the following, among other examples of the same kind ; 
‘« From. henceforth, brethren, whatever things be amyable, or,” 
(with the explanation annexed) “ able to be loved.” ? 

All modern dictionaries, however, show us, that, being in full 
possession of this form, words of this kind have been multiplying in, 
our janguage as occasion or convenience demanded. For instance,, 
the following, forgivable, deprivable, unpleadable, bewailable, 
devisable, and extirpable, and a multitude more. - 

Again, words terminating in fu/, denoting abundance or excess, 
constitute a considerable addition to the latter dictionaries. Among 
these are abuseful, deviceful, tuleful, faultful, toilful, &e. So 
also those terminating in /ess, expressive of the diminution or 
absence of something. We have witnessed the prevalence of 
fashion in this class of words, and their consequent tendency to 
increase. In the dictionary we are exainining, we find, among 
numerous others, flameless, waveless, biimless, rayless, passion- 
less, passless, lossless, and many more. 

Another class which we shal] mention consists of substantives in. 
er, sometimes or, denoting agency, such as !7).. «ner, blandisher, 
caller, desolater, despoiler, desponder, fluier, which are intro- 
duced among many others of the same kind by Mr. Todd. There 
are no limits to terms of this description, and a vast many pass. 
without “animadversion in conversation, and might do so. im 
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writing, which have not found a place in any printed vocaba- 


lary. 

"Then, again, there is that boundless catalogue of abstract nouns 
formed from adjectives, usually by the termination ness, sometimes 
ity... Words of this kind are constantly increasing, and must’ con- 
tinue to increase. Many, it is difficult to form an estimate of the’ 
number, are added by Todd. Inability, abstractedness, fabulows- 
ness, tnvoluntariness, manifoldness, unqualifiedness, unsup- 
POMBPIP EATS are a sufficient sample of the additions of these long 
words, : 

So also adverbs from adjectives by the addition of y or/y make 
a considerable addition ; as abstinently, bigotedly, calumniously, 
inherently, unobserredly, &c. | 

Again, there are additions occasioned by repeating the verb, 
when it is used both as a transitive and an intransitive. 
Johnson was not very exact in this particular, and Walker was 
negligent, overlooking sometimes what his predecessor had done cor- 
rectly in this way. ‘There are additions also of verbs converted from 
nouns, as, to extinct, livery, quick, quip, rook ; so likewise 
of nouns from verbs without any change, as, abbreviate, fluster, 
foreshew ; of adjectives from substantives, as, absorbent, fiscal ; 
of substantives from adjectives, as bitter, desperate, positive. 

Last and not least in this enumeration, are the active participal 
nouns, which are added to the vocabulary by Mr. Todd, toa 
great extent; such as biting, fading, deserving, despising, ins 
yratiating, interfering, loathing. ‘These additions are of question- 
able utility, though, if they are admitted at all, it may be done 
upon very slight authority. We are sure that we could. furnish 
a'large catalogue of such additions. Indeed, if we examine the 
nature of these words, not only in English, but in other languages, 
we may readily perceive how easily they perform the office of 
substantives, and how hopeless it is, by singling out a part of them, 
to do justice to the whole class. 

We have thus given something like a classification of some of the 
principal additions made to the English vocabulary by Mr. Tadd. 
The classification is not complete, but it is sufficiently so to 
account in a great degree for the fact of such a large increase of 
words, and to quiet much of the alarm which this increase might 
— to those who are not accustomed to speculations of this 

ind. 

From a pretty full examination, therefore, of the work before 
us, we have no hesitation in congratulating the public on its/ap- 
pearance. One of the most considerable obstacles to an improved 
course of instruction in any language, is the want of a good lexicon, 
This being obtained, a satisfactory progress will: be the natural 
consequence. Jew labourers in the field of literature are more de- 
serving of encouragement and commendation than Jexicographers. 
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Nor is their occupation, as sometimes represented, one of mere 
drudgery. The labour, indeed, of preparing a good dictionary:.ig 
great, but it is a: labour combined with numerous sources of mental 
gratification. It should ever be remembered, that Milton, while 
suffering the evils of blindness, cheered his solitude by collecting 
materials for Latin dictionary ; and three folio volumes of authori- 
ties, are records of the recreations and pastime of a mind occupied 
in the splendid creations of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 





Art. V,—Hints to the Charitable, being Practical Observations on the 
proper Regulation of Private Charity. Intended principally for the 
Use of those who take an active Interest in Village Economy. By the 
Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osporne. London: Boon. 1838. 


Many schemes in recent times have been afloat, not a few have 
been put to the trial, with a design to elevate the moral character, 
the social condition, and the comforts merely as regards the means 
of existence of the poor and the labouring classes. It is also 
an established fact, in the history of the human race, that the mo- 
ment a man is conscious of being independent, that is, not to 
be the object of almsgiving, he not only thereafter becomes one of the 
productive, instead of what we called the non-productive classes of 
society ; but he rises in the scale of intellect, and in whateyer 
way can confer benefit and honour on himself and the commu- 
nity. Savings’ Banks, Benefit Societies, the Poor Law Amend~ 
ment Act, are instances where private as well as public exertions 
have been made to advance the interests of the state and the imme- 
diate condition of individuals and families, which have all been 
crowned with certain degrees of success. Among the measures 
that have been lately devised, and upon a sagacious and accurate 
conception of human nature (even when hampered and degraded, 
if you will by poverty,) as well as upon truly popular principles, is 
the “‘ National Loan Fund,” with the nature, the scope, and the 
capabilities of which every newspaper reader must be generally 
acquainted. We have every confidence in this enlightened scheme 
ms institution, that it will work a revolution in a vast multitude 
of cases, and consequently nationally ; especially where a small 
advance, where the command of a few pounds, will enable a trades- 
man, a dealer, any industrious poor man, at once to establish himself 
upon a footing, where something like an adequate return may be 
expected, and will result from his exertions. In such a case the 
strongest possible, because immediate and obvious, motives will be 
created and felt in favour of industry and economy. Previous good 
resolutions will be strengthened, new ones will be originated, conco- 
mitant advantages will be appreciated, and never afterwards, ex- 
cepting in cases of the grossest suicidal infatuation, can such a man 
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ineur the risk of being robbed of the constant and eonscious delight 
that is inseparable from a sense of being independent, of having a 
right to hold up his head among men, and of being prepared when 
death calls him hence, to say, I leave not a family to be a burden:to 
the parish. 

We think that the “« National Loan Fund” will, (and to a certain 
extent, the proof has already been given,) produce upon a broad and 
influential scale, the mighty economical and moral benefits towards 
which we have glanced. It would be too much, however, to expect 
that the Institution will be universely applicable, or that in every 
instance, where it is applicable that advantage be taken of it. 
Obduracy, ignorance, extreme poverty, and the recklessness or help- 
lessness and despair arising from extreme poverty’s great pressure, 
require to be appealed to by some closer, gentler, more assiduous, 
and more available methods and kindnesses. Besides, as in be- 
sieging vice, all other evils, in the social state, are moat effectually 
assailed by direct efforts made against individual and defined points. 
Many philanthropists have wasted their energies by contemplating 
too much; by regarding every plan for ameliorating the condition 
of society, and of large sections of the people as unworthy of their 
time that had not grandeur in its front and a glorious reformation 
in its promise; but narrower, well, and practically directed mea- 
sures are often far more fruitful of good. 

In these circumstances it has been with the most cordial welcome 
and perfect satisfaction that we have received and read the little 
tract now before us ; nor can it but be conducive to the benefit and 
satisfaction of others, when we now proceed to copy some portion 
of its contents, and to notice its leading principles ; for thereby its 
circulation must be considerably enlarged, because in whatever breast 
real charity has taken up its abode, it is impossible that this plain, 
familiar, and engaging exposition, (price, a trifle) will not be greedily 
sought after, and earnestly perused, the moment that some of its 
excellences and contents are understood. 

These Hints are intended principally for the use of those who 
take an active interest in village economy, and are calculated to be 
particularly applicable where there is a poor rural population. In 
such cases, among farm-labourers, for example, we do not see how 
such an institution as the National Loan Fund can be directly of 
much service. We do most clearly perceive, however, that if every 
rural parish possessed a clergyman, a gentleman, a philanthropist 
hke the author of the present little work, there would instantly and 
universally over the land be a reformation and a revolution of | the 
most palpable and gladdening description, a well-fed, well-clothed, 
and a well-behaved peasantry would instantly start into’ being ; 
education would be widely encouraged ; and - recklessness, improvi- 
dence, immorality of every other kind, would become: the exception 
not the general rule of our landward population, - It ought: to be 
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looked upon as an anomaly in the nature of things, when farm- 
servants, when country labourers, when peasants and villagers asa 
great.class, or.as distinct classes under minor shades of condition, 
are the most ignorant, the most debased in the scale of a nation’s 
intelleetual anit, moral. character. It is like a satire upon the pure, 
the: beautiful; and the: abundant works of the Great: Creator 3: it 
might be construed as.an argument for thinking that the turmoil, 
the noisy traffic, the filth, the sickening sights, and the dense atmno- 
sphere of a city, were more congenial to man’s nature, than the 
earth’s green, the voices and ways of its peaceful creatures, and the 
invitations which rural scenery, changes, and retirement send 
abroad in behalf of reflection, mental culture, and prudence. We 
are not called upon, it is not for us to name or allude to the various 
and complicated circumstances which have caused the forbidding 
anoma:y to exist in England. It is sufficient for us to remind our 
readers that such is the deplorable fact, and next to assure them, 
that had every parish an Osborne within it, such no longer would 
be the aspect and condition of the kingdom. In the meanwhile if is 
the source of no ordinary degree of satisfaction to be convinced that 
our author’s present little tract will, by means, partly of begetting; 
partly by stimulating, speedily produce an enlightened system’ of 
village and rural economy amongst the poor, in consequence of the 
birth of many Osbornes. | 

The value and excellence of Mr. Osborne’s Hints do not consist 
in their originality, considering any one of his suggestions or state- 
ments individually: but there is originality in the combination and 
arrangment, there is novelty in the measures inferred ; but what is 
of stil] greater importance, the whole, and every part separately, has 
been tested by practical effects, by the author’s actual experience in 
management and detail,—yea, during several consecutive years. ‘The 
experiments have been conducted under his own eye,—it may be 
said by means of his own hand ; and the results are as flattering as 
they are conclusively clear. 

The Hints are conveyed in the form of Letters. We cannot be- 
gin better in the way of citing, than at the beginning. 


“Dear — . 
“TI donot know how I can better meet your wish ‘that I would give you 
an account of the clifbs for the benefit of the poor that exist in the parish 
with which I am connected,’ than by troubling you with a few letters on 
the subject, each letter referring to some one or more of the plans with 
which you wish to become acquainted; my chief object being to shew to; 
you how a given sum may be applied in charity, so as to secure the greatest 
amount of benefit to the individuals relieved. isiom 

“ That private charity should be properly regulated is of the highest 
importance, for I firmly’ believe that an immense mass of evil is produced. 
in this country by the indiscriminate and injudicious manner in which, 
miarry persons are in the habit of relieving the wants of their poorer neigh-. 
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néivhbours. In relieving distress, we should ever seek to do.sv in such a 
riantnér as may tend to prevent its recurrence; we should trace it to its 
cause, and then apply ourselves, as far as may be, to the task of eradita- 
ting that cause. “ ; dates 
©“ No one who has any knowledge of the agricultural districts: will dis 
pute the fact thata very large-amount of the crime committed in: them is 
induced by the pressure of extreme’ poverty; mo one who hasvever solight 
to trace the origin of this poverty, will deny that the greater proportion df 
it arises from habits of waste and.extravagance. As the health and com> 
fort of the body, as a whole, depends on.the healthy.and sound A eagee| 
of its several parts, so with a country, its well-doing, asa whole, ,w1 

mainly depend upon the proper moral disposition. of the various small 
communities of which it is composed. The man then who devotes his 
time to the task of raising the moral character of the parish in which he 
lives, acts a most useful and honourable part towards his country, and, at 
the same time, fulfils a duty he owes to his fellow-creatures. An expe- 
rience of some years has shewn me the full value of that system of 
charity, which teaches the relieved that they must do much for themselves 
before they are entitled to expect aid from others; I know that there are 
persons who cry out against plans of the nature I am about to advocate; 
as making charity @ matter of mere cold calculation. - My understanding 
of the word leads me to pronounce that man as most charitable. who, 
according to his means and station, effects the greatest quantum of good, 
and, therefore, I cannot but esteem that to be a foolish and weak species 
of benevolence which. would rather give a shilling unconditionally, than 
upon a plan the operation of which may induce habits in the person relieved, 
tending to make him partially, if not wholly, independent of the aid of 

others. It is a poor humanity that rescues the despairing suicide from a 
watery grave, and then leaves him on the bank in danger of perishing by 
cold, or of being again driven to make the mad attempt on his own exis- 
tence. A real Samaritan would see such a one to a place of shelter, and 
would not then leave him till every argument had been used to shew him 
the folly and the wickedness of the attempted act,” 

_Indiscriminate giving of alms, of money for instance, to pe- 
titioners, is an act and a habit which cannot be separated from ahost 
of Injuries to the community and to individuals. Not to say any- 
thing about the maldirection of funds, of that sum going to one who 
will make a bad use of it both to himself and as respects others, 
which if wisely distributed would in both ways have done positive 
Set, see what evil the practice produces on the part of the giver, 

harity which, if legitimate, is twice blessed—blessing the recipient 
but not less the bestower, in such cases as now alluded to cannot 
possibly be followed by this latter reward. There canbe nothing 
like that deliberation and reflection asserted as essential to: conseiows 
moral approbation ; there can be nothing better felt in teturn‘on tle 
part of the giver, than release from importunity, ‘than’ an’ easy 
method of satisfying a self complacency which the mere ciycumstarice. 
of being rich by inheritance may have enabled the giver to employ, 
than a cold and supercilious aviodance of a closer intimacy with per- 
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sons not so favourably situated in fickle fortune’s scale, as if a piece 
of coin was the only connecting link, or rather the insensible and 
obdurate barrier to all interchange of human and Christian sym. 
pathies. Nay, we believe, that there attaches to indiscriminate 
charity a more deceitful and deadening evil than all this: _We 
believe that those fine sentimentalists who have gathered their moral 
and practical code in a certain school of romance, who Juxuriate in 
imagination over trim cottages, simple, innocent beautiful inmates, 
with all the appurtenances of purling brooks, and so forth, and who 
through a haze of fiction regard poverty as one of the graceful and 
interesting feature’s of the case, often sooth their souls by an indis- 
criminate style of giving,—not they themselves (oh! there would be 
pollution in the actual contact, or at least a fine dream would be 
put to flight) but others being made the immediate and perhaps the 
servile and ungracious ministers in the deed. In these and other 
instances, the evil consequences attendant on the work are great and 
far spreading ; for not only is money so bestowed, for the most part, 
injudiciously or badly disposed of again, but the interval between the 
vers and receivers is enlarged, the jealousies and heart burnings 
etween the rich and the poor are increased ; there is nothing of 
healthy humanity on the one side, nor softening and ameliorating 
gratitude on the other; only another lamentable instance occur- 
ring where money is the mother and the medium of a world of evil. 
Still, to use the forcible, because plain and true words of our author, 
on a most serious subject, regarding which error widely prevails, 
‘ to relieve the poor, to feed the hungry, to cloth the naked,—these 
are doubtless Christians acts ;” but they will not ‘ become less so 
by giving the relief under such prudential regulations, and joined to 
such advice as, under God’s blessing, we hope may prevent the re- 
currence of the necessity for relief.” And he proceeds to elucidate 
and describe his plans of procedure. His first Letter treats of the 
“ Coal Fund ;” and the subject is thus introduced:—~ = 


“‘ Let us take the case of two parishes; for our purpose we will give 
them the imaginary names of Waste-penny and Save-penny. The late 
severe winter produced in the former parish so great an amount of misery 
in consequence of the poor not having provided for the purchase of fuel, 
that the richer classes were, I may almost say, forced to come forward 
with subscriptions to purchase coals for general distribution; and thus 
the misery of a poor population in severe weather, without means of 
defence against it, was for the present remedied. I will not question too 
narrowly the motives of all the givers: it might be, perhaps, that some 
gave to save their hedges, &c. nor will I go into all that was said in the 
cottages ; some, perhaps, had argued— they must relieve us, they cannot 
let us perish,’ &c. &c. and upon such reasoning doubtless a great deal of 
improvidence does arise amongst the poor; we will be content with the 
fact that a heavy sum was paid by the subscribers, and at this expense the 
evil was remedied. 
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«© Now some one of the subscribers was led to ask the others how was 
it that the poor had made no provision for the winter ?>—why had they 
not laid by money from their harvest wages for the purchase of winter 
fuel ?—are we now to establish the principle that the poor are to be gra- 
tuitously provided with fuel every hard winter? and, for all we know, 
every future winter may be as severe as the last. Are we to lay it down 
as an acknowledged fact that the wages of our labourers are so low that 
they must always be dependent on the charity of the rich for fuelin the 
winter? Surely this would be doing a serious injury to all parties, it would 
impose a heavy yearly tax on the rich, it would release the poor from their 
just and proper obligation to provide for the necessities of the winter out 
of the abundance of summer. We would wish to do something to 
make the winter fall light upon our poor, but we cannot always go to this 
extent; let us enquire what is done elsewhere. Now it so happened 
that a person connected with the parish of ‘ Save-penny’ was present at 
this conversation; he immediately proceeds to explain to them how this 
difficulty is got over in that parish: we will use his own words— Instead 
of giving coals in my parish, the higher orders agree to subscribe a certain 
sum yearly to what we call our Coal Fundor Club. Every labourer of good 
character, whose average earnings do not exceed 18s, a week, is allowed 
to pay into our parson’s hands ls. weekly for twelve weeks during the 
summer and harvest months; for this we engage to deliver to him a sack 
of coals, or three bushels, every three weeks for the three winter months, 
being a bushel for every shilling he has paid. (The coals are delivered 
at his own door free of all charge for carriage.) 

“* Now the difference between the shilling paid and the actual price of 
the bushel of coals is made up from the subscriptions of his richer neigh- 
bours. Ina hard winter such as the last (that of 1837-8) coals were very 
dear; we paid 17d. a bushel for them, including their delivery ; the poor 
man thus gained 5d. on every shilling; in fact he had 5s. added to his 
12s. At first it sounds a good deal to give 5s. to each family, but you 
must remember the yearly subscriptions of the rich are supposed to be 
always about the same in amount; when the amount to be depended on 
is once known, it is easy to make your calculations, on the supposition 
that coals will be at their highest price, and then all you have to do is to 
take care only to admit as many members as will enable you to meet your 
engagement with them to give a bushel for every shilling they pay, that 
is, twelve bushels, or four sacks, for their twelve shillings. 

‘«* Suppose now that in your parish you can depend upon annual sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £10; your account for this last winter would 
be as follows :— 


Forty families paying in 12s, each...... £24 
OEE II EEE LE PLO a 10 
£34 


Receiving twelve bushels each, or 480 
A te oo oe eee £34 
“*Now bear in mind this is calculated on a véry bad year, and ina 
very dear } art of the country, so that you may safely reckon that £10 will 


always enable you to admit 40 members, whom you will have caused to 
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save out of their summér ‘earnings £24. We always make our contract 
for the purchase and delivery as soon as possible after we ‘khow: the 
‘quantity of coals that will be wanted; and as it is a ready-money; tfans- 
wetion, we find’ plenty of coal-merchants ready to serve us ata fair. price. 
In the year 1834 °weonly gave 13d. a bushel; now deduct for such a year 
4d. from each bushel, and you would havea balance of £8. Outof seven 
Year's that wé ‘have'had a Coal Fund, we have only had togive as much as 
17d. twice ; ‘so that we easily accumulated a considerable balance, fer.our 
rule is nevér to spend the whole of the money subseribed if we can avoid 


~ 


It.’ ” 


Mr. Osborne has surely good reason for congratulating himself, 
and saying this is a far better plan than the usual indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of fuel at Christmas. An exercise of the duty of saving 
is begun ; a system of self-support is begotten ; the comfortable con- 
sciousness of independence is, in regard to one necessary of life, 
secured. Besides, | 


‘We give the poor a greater interest in the proper management of their 
stock of fuel, for they will be much less prodigal of what they in a great 
degree pay for than of that which is given them. They can look forward 
to the winter with one heavy care for it removed. When the winter comes, 
with little or any addition, the tired labourer may ever find a comfortable 
fire at home to spend his evenings by: hets not forced to go to the beer-shop 
to warm himself. The keepers of those shops know well how attractivea 
bait the roaring fire and high-backed bench is to the labourer returning on 
a winter’s night from his hard day’s work. ‘ Just to stop and have one 
ptrt and a good warm’ is the resolution made: how is it kept? A good 
fire, an easy seat, liquor, and a pipe, with company, soon has a fascinating 
power sufficient to hold him for hours who only stepped in for a minute. 
The wife and children and the few sticks burning in the cottage-grate at 
home have but little to offer to draw him from what he finds before him : 
and thus a habit is commenced which mav end in his ruin. You cannot 
occupy the bench and enjoy the fire unless you drink: pint follows pint, 
drunkenness closes the night, and the first step in the utter destruction of a 
family’s comfort and respectability is taken. I am convinced the coal-fire 
at home has kept many of our people from the fireside of the beer shop. I 
have not better additional proof to give you of the benefit of a Coal Fund than 
this : during this last most severe winter, with the exception of about £3 

given in coals to some of the very poor widows, &c. we were not called‘on 
to make any extra provision in the way of fuel for the poor ; and thisina 
large parish, where the rich are ever ready to come forward.’” 


Not many hours ago from the moment at which we now write, we 
have learned that the death warrant has gone forth in the House 
of Lords, against the Beer-shops ; thanks to Lord Brougham and 
the Duke of Wellington. But to keep to our author,—he concludes 
his ** Coal.Fund’”’ Letter, by saying, that he is convinced that the 
poor in: his parish would go on paying. in the manner they have 
‘hitherto done, even if nothing but their own money’s worth of coal 
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were given in the winter. Ragles, that are few and simple, are added 
in an Appendix, for the management of such a Fund. ree 
The second Letter refers to the “‘ Wife’s Friendly Society ;”. and 
concerns the time of lying-in. After some sensible fi 
remarks about the child-bed of poverty, Mr, Osborne-states,—) »| 


«« What is wanted in the cottage on these occasions may, I think, be 
comprised nnder the two heads of Actual Necessaries and Proper Comforts. 
It is with the former we chiefly have to deal. A midwife or medical at- 
tendant must be provided ; and there are certain articles of diet necessary 
for the mother and infant. The attendance of a female accoucheur is 
usually about half the expense of that of the regular professional man, and 
in some places there are women regularly instructed for the purpose, who 
in all common cases, are fully equal to their duty; these are usually paid 
from 5s. to 7s.; the surgeon half-a-guinea. Here then is a certain pecu- 
niary expense to be provided for. No one but the individual about to 
suffer can enter into all the comfort of having previously retained proper 
skilful help for her hour of trouble. I need scarcely say, unless the proper 
fee is certain to be forthcoming, there can be very little certainty of the 
needful attendance being secured. It is but human nature that the mid- 
wife, knocked up in the middle of the night to go some miles to a case, 
payment for which is quite a matter of futurity, should be apt to plead in- 
disposition or other engagements,—in other words, refuse to go. 

“ The first thing, then, to do for your poor, is to put them in a way of 
securing proper skilful assistance. Leave it to their own choice whether 
they will have it from their own sex or ours; they are very good judges 
on such matters, and when they have the means to pay are pretty sure to 
have the best assistance that circumstances will admit of. | 

‘In the parish with which I am connected, it was customary some 
years ago, as a matter of course, to give to almost every poor applicant 
the sum of ten shillings, ‘ confinement-money.’ An individual, who bad 
some influence at the vestry, succeeded in stopping this grant, on the 
ground of its being a most injudicious and uncalled-for expenditure of the 
poor-rate. A Society was then immediately established upon the following 
plan :—Every labourer’s wife who was thought a deserving object was, 
upon the recommendation of a subscriber, allowed to enter her name asa 
member of the ‘Wife’s Friendly Society ;’ she then immediately commenced 
paying to the treasurer (the vicar’s wife) the sum of 2d, weekly for one 
year, being a total sum of 8s. 8d., tu this the Society added 2s. 10d., making 
in all lls, 6d. At the time of ber confinementa printed order was given 
heron the secretary for any sum not exceeding 10s. ; this order to be given 
to the midwife or surgeon as payment for their attendance ; the rest of 
the money is given to the woman herself for the purchase of materials for 
gruel, &c., &c.; but it occasionally happened that a member paid her 
whole year without having been under the necessity of asking for the 
order; in this case the whole 11s. 6d. is given in clothing ; it is, however, 
generally understood that persons are not to be recommended as members 
of the Society who are not pretty certain to need the asststance which it 
was founded to afford. It is not then surprising’ that i most cascs’ the 
order is wanted before the member has paid her fall year's when this isthe 
casc, the women applies to the lady who recommended her, whonfills up'a 
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form which guarantees that she will coptinue to pay her weekly deposit 
until the whole 8s, 8d, has been paid. The secretary, on receiving this 
form properly filled up, is allowed to give the woman the full benefit of 
the Society, Outof above 100 cases that we have had en our books we 
have scarcely ever lost a farthing. From the first establishment of this 
club all applications to the parish for ‘ confinement-money’ have at once 
ceased, | 

‘* Now when the being in the way to increase the population of the 
parish was the sure road to obtain ten shillings, the poor were nearly 
always attended by some ignorant old woman, whose only recommendation 
was, that she was to be had for 4 or 5s.; they bad been accustomed to 
think the parish ‘ confinement-money’ so surely their own that it was in 
general owed already for something else, so that even the old woman was 
not always certain of her pittance; accidents either from ignorance or 
inattention were by no means uncommon. Now see the difference when 
almost all the whole of the money to the attendant was paid by them- 
selves, and that in a way which secured tts arriving atits proper dests- 
nation; in the above 100 cases there are not, I believe, 10 in which the 
regular surgeon was not engaged, and 1 know not of one accident to 
mother or child; they used to demand the money of the parish as a right, 
they are now most grateful to be allowed to enter on the club; the order 
we give them is as good as money to the person receiving it; they have 
but to prove themselves as members of the Society, and they are able to 
secure the best assistance the neighbourhood affords, for the midwives or 
medical men know that they are sure to be remunerated, and the poor 
have no temptation to spend the money in any other way, for it is out of 
their power to do so.” 


The remaining 18d. (if an order for 10s. has been given) will not 
find many luxuries: but the command of a little brown sugar and 
groats, will be no small solace ; while the parish described makes a 
rule of Jending out certain bundles, which in many places, have been 
provided for such purposes. ‘The Letter concludes thus, 


‘* Having now shewn you the plan upon which we act in these cases, 
we may now look at the expense of supporting a Wife’s Suciety. Each 
member costs the Society the sum of 2s. 10d. In any but a very large 
parish, if you admitted from fifteen to twenty members yearly, it would 
be as many as really need the assistance; a subscription of £2: 16:8 
will allow of your admitting twenty ; if you can only get £2 a year you 
may admit fourteen members; and besides the comfort you will afford 
them, you will have induced them to save the sum of £6: 1: 4. Remem- 
ber, the comfort I speak of does not merely consist in the certainty of 
having proper assistance, so muchas in the feeling that that assistance will 
be paid for in a manner that will cause no inconvenience at the time; it 
will not take from the sum put by for rent, there need be no begging 
from overseers, the child is not ushered into the world as a pauper, it is 
not born under the auspices of some grudgingly paid parish attendant ; 
with the exception of Is. 4d. the whole 10s. comes from the parents’ own 
savings. There are but few parishes in which, on these occasions, the 
pour do not, somehow or other, either from the charity of the rich or the 
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forced contribution of the poor-rate, get as much as 2s. 10d.; how far 
better is it so to regulate the gift that its proper end is secured, whilst the 
receiver is taught a lesson of independence, and the advantage of laying 
by in time for a season which is sure to entail a certain expense. 

“ We have had nearly seven years’ experience of the working of this 
Society, and have found it a most valuable one ; all who really need it 
regularly come into it, and I can say of this, as I have before done of the 
Coal Fund, that I am sure, were our subscriptions done away with most of 
those who have ever been in it would still enter for the privilege of re- 
ceiving theirown money alone. I subjoin the Rules, the Form to be filled 
up, and the Order Ticket ; of course these rules may be varied to suit the 
circumstances of any village.” 


A “ Penny Clothing Fund” forms the subject of the third Letter. 


“ The plan of the Penny Fund is very simple, and may be told in a very 
few words; each child admitted into the Club pays one penny a week, 
the individual recommending it also pays one penny per week, so that at 
the end of the year the sum of 8s. 8d. has been amassed, which is then 
laid out in clothing for the child. There are numbers of individuals in 
every parish who, would they but take the trouble to put by this penny 
weekly, would scarcely miss it, and yet by so doing they would have the 
satisfaction of entirely clothing a child for a poor neighbour. I am sure 
there is no gentleman’s house in which 3d. or 4d. might not be collected 
weekly in the servants’ hall for this purpose; if the object of the Society 
were properly explained, many a servant would gladly put ina child. 
The plan we pursue is to let any persons in the parish put in as many 
children as they like, choosing them themselves; this gives the patrons an 
interest in the children and has some influence over the parents, for they 
will be careful lest they should by any ill conduct forfeit the esteem of 
those who shew this kindness to their children, Some persons put in 
two, others three, others again put in five or six; sixpence a week is not 
a ruinous tax upon a person well to do in the world, and the pleasure 
afforded at the end of the year in seeing six children decently clothed is 
an ample recompense to every benevolent mind. 

“ The buying of the clothing is thus managed—a linendraper attends 
with his shopman on a given day at the expiration of the year, with a large 
supply of all such articles of clothing as the poor most need for their 
children ; the schoolroom is allotted to him asa shop for the day; in 
addition to the linendraper we have a person over from a neighbouring 
market-town, whose business it is to deal in ready-made clothing and 
shoes, &c. for boys; he has a room adjoining the school for his shop. 
Fach lady (these clubs are almost always wholly supported by the female 
sex) appears with the children she has put in together with their parents ; 
they are served in turn, and it is the lady’s duty to see that they have 
their 8s. 8d. worth of goods. The children who want suits or shoes are 


sent into the proper department and bring back a ticket stating what ’ 


amount they have expended; they then receive the balance, if any, in 
whatever article of linen, &c. the parent wishes. Our club is a very 
large one; we this year clothed 150 children, and I am sure in the severe 
weather we have had, noue can have regretted the having aided in so 
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good'a‘work. The pence are received from the children weekly at thé 
school; from the persons ‘putting them in, at the end of the year.” “Yow 
may ‘procure a bouk at Boone's, 29, New Bond-street, so ruled as-to enable’ 
you to keep the account of this and the Wife’s Society in a manner by 
which you may always at once see who is in arrears. Re 

** Now in this Club the parent has to pay one half of the value received, 
atid'that by’a‘continned exercise of the ‘laying-by’ principle. Suppose a 
poor woman is in the ‘Wife's Society, and has two children in the Penny 
Club, ‘she is’ obligéd to save 4d. a week, a smal! sum to us, but a large 


one to her; however she finds the benefit when the clothing-day comes, 
and she can take hume ‘abundance of clothing for hertwochildren. Iam 


quite sure it is a kinderact to put two children of a family into the ‘ Penny 
Club’ than to give the parent a blanket (the usual Christmas gift) ; hus- 
band and wife both feel the want of a blanket, and every cold night ‘is a 
spur to their industry to save money to buy one, but neither of them 
suffers when their shoeless child treads upon a stone, or his heels, for 
want of stockings, are broken with chilblains. I am sorry to say that, as 
far as my observation has carried me, the ruling principle seems to be 
‘that we,’ i. e. husband and wife, ‘ must be clothed decently, as for the 
children, we must do as well as we can,’ which means, just as little as 
possible. Rely on it, there is no fear for the rest of the family if youcan 
but get the young ones clothed. . 

“When I see the pompous announcements in the newspapers of Christ- 
mas gifts of blankets, it always strikes me what infinite more good might 
be done by a little management of the money these blankets cost; if, 
instead of these wholesale gifts, those only were given to who cannot do 
anything for themselves, whilst those who can do something towards 
what they want were merely assisted in their efforts, twice the real good 
would be done. 


‘* By clothing the children you enable many to go to schvol who could 


not otherwise go, and we make it a condition that all who are of sufficient” 


age shall attend the Sunday school. The kindness to the children them- 
selves is indeed great, for you secure to them that aid in the way of cloth- 
ing from their parents of which otherwise they had little chance. A 
labouring man with a family, let him be ever so steady, requires a great 
deal of determination of character to enable him to put by for the little 
oues’ winter clothing; he lives so from hand to mouth, his rent is ever so 


pressing a claim, his own clothes, shoes, and support so necessary, that’ 


we can scarcely be surprised that his ear is somewhat deaf to the wife’s 


hints, ‘ that they must begin to think of some new clothes for the children.” - 


You will find many who will scarcely thank you for putting a child in the 


first year, esteeming it a great favour the next, and only anxious to get’ 


as many of their children put into the Club as they can.” : 


These are the principle points in the three first Letters ; the 
*‘ Benefit Society,” the ‘‘ Loan Fund,” the “ Children’s Endow-- 
ment Society,” forming the subjects of the remaining sections,—the . 
whole illustrated by short and simple tables, in the Appendix. We. 
need not go. through these latter portions of the work with the same, 
particularity. as has been observed respecting the former ; nor indeed. 
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shall we do more than state.concerning them that they.are. all 
eqnally feasible, and practicable in their nature, and..as lucidly 
explained, Part of the author’s Summary of the whole, however; 
must. not.be passed over. 





“ DEAR wor 

« | have now fulfilled my promise of affording you information with 
respect to the various plans for ‘ the amelioration of .the condition of the 
peor,’ in which I have taken a part; but, before I entirely close the sub- 
ject, I will sketch out an imaginary parish, in-which these plans will be 
in force, in order that I may show you, at one view, the expense of sup- 
porting them, and their effect in leading the persons benefited to acquire 
habits of saving. Take for instance a country parish with a population 
of 500. 


&: 8d, 
The expense of a Wife's Friendly Society, enabling 14 women 
to provide for the ordinary expenses of their confinement, 
WAU DR. og eaincanmes caihee <eigs ene horwigs: amt Hosenates 119 8 
The expense of a Penny Clothing Fund, to clothe 35 children 
VORTIT oo cine compare ees ee some. sive 09 dbo Ge-Ob dau ite 71. 8 


The expense of a Coal Fund, providing one bushel of coals 
each to 60 families weekly for 12 weeks during winter, sup- 
posing coals to be even at the high price of 17d per bushel . 15 0 0 





Subscribed by the higher classes.... £24 11 4 





£ ss. d: 
The saving by the poor will be as follows:— ' 
The 14 women will have saved ...........0.0cceeceeeus 6 1.4 
The 35 children will have saved ............cc0eseeeevues 711 8 
For the Coal Fund 60 families will have saved from their 
SUPAMLT CREMIOMG . « gnu niny, poo s'l'e o Seeds UHORHE- Bh Da 36.0 Q: 





Saved by the poor.......... £49 13 0 





“ A Loan Fund, of which the permanent capital may be only £10, 
would, with proper management, circulate £50 in a year; a sum quite 
equal to the exigencies of a parish larger than the above, 

* A Benefit Society absolutely requires nothing but the exertions neces- 
sary to form it, and a watchful eye over the adherence to its articles. 

“The Endowment Society requires nothing but the agency of some: 
benevolent individual to superintend it, and tosee that the money is regus ° 
larly paid into a neighbouring saving bank. ) T ES 

“T have no doubt that, forasum of about £4 a year, a respectable 
individual might be found, in the absence of- voluntary aid, -who: woiild 
keep the accounts and manage all the business of the above “plans,)-the 
Benefit Society alone excepted; but there are few, parishes in which there. , 
are not some benevolent individuals who, were the means provided, would ., 
gladly undertake the management of such institutions, expecting BP re- 
ward beyond that arising from the consciousness of doing good.” A. that. 
is wanted is regularity and method ; with these’ the whole business Would | 
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not eccupy more than one honr weekly. We pay all our funds inte the 
savings bank, the interest from them covering the expense of books, &c, 

“By the above account you will at once readily perceive, that fora 
yearly subscribed sum of £24: 11 : 4, you will benefit, in a judicious and 
useful way, 49 individuals and 60 entire families, to say nothing of the 
lesson you have taught them, that weekly-saved pennies grow into 
yearly-saved pounds: nay, you will have done more than this; the 
management of these clubs necessarily brings the labouring poor into 
frequent communion with the higher orders about them. This has a far 
greater moral effect than many would suppose: the known drunkard or 
gambler could expect no aid from the Loan Fund in an hour of need; 
the idle and profligate cannot expect to be assisted in the winter, when 
they are known to waste and dissipate the money they earn in the sum- 
mer; a man or woman of known dishonesty can expect no encourage- 
ment, &c. &c. 

* You cannot carry on these plans at all without soon becoming ac- 
quainted with the character and circumstances of nearly all your poor ; 
the use you may make of this knowledge I am sure I need not point out 
to you. lam convinced there are few things more needed in this coun- 
try than such an intercourse between the high and low as shall excite 
sympathy on the one hand and obtain affection on the other, It is, in my 
opinion, a gross libel upon the poor to say, ‘ they cannot be induced to 
save:’ I fear it is no libel to say ‘ that sufficient pains have not been taken 
ta teach them economy, or sufficient encouragement given to tts practice.’ 
What is the New Poor Law but a severe and powerful engine employed 
to check the extravagance of the lower orders? How much better is 
prevention than cure: how much better would it be for the country at 
large if every individual who has the power and means would endeavour 
to lead the poor about him, by reasuning and kind persuasion, to those 
habits that tend to make them, except in extreme cases, independent of 
parochial aid. Teach them to love economy by shewing its advantages, 
and you will not need the present severe measures to check extravagance. 
All the above plans, with the exception of the Benefit and Endowment 
Societies, were in force before. the New Poor Law; and I can, I believe 
with truth, allege that relief has scarcely ever been refused to an indivi- 
dual of this parish since the formation of our union, for none have applied 
who were not proper objects for it. 

“ Allow me now to add a few words on another branch of charity— 
that which consists in personal attendance on the sick and afflicted poor, 
from whatever cause their affliction may proceed. I should indeed be 
sorry to have it supposed that I wish every species of benevolence to be 
guided by certain fixed rules—that I seek to check the warmest and kind- 
est feelings of our nature by a code of set forms—making every act of 
benevolence a matter of cold calculation: this is far from being my in- 
tention. I would have you bear in mind that the plans we have been 
considering are only adapted to meet the common every-day wants of the 
poor; but there are other wants besides these. There are those arising 
from misfortune; there is the consolation needed in affliction; there are 
the comforts, by word and deed, which may be afforded in the hour of 
sickness: these and many other causes will ever afford an ample field for 
the exercise of Christian benevolence. But, although I should regret that 
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the emotions of a kind heart should ever be curved by any unnecessary 
conditions, yet, on the other hand, I would recommend some care to be 
taken, lest, in the excitement of a moment of sympathy, you should be led 
into a course of action which in a calmer moment you would condemn as 
imprudent. Persons in the higher ranks of life are too apt to forget the 
great difference that exists between their own habits and feelings and 
those of the lower classes. Beware lest, in your endeavour to assist pre- 
sent need, you create fresh wants. Many things which we are apt to 
consider as actual necessaries for a sick person are either positive luxuries 
to the poor, or at any rate neither needed nor desired by them: again, 
there are many accompanying circumstances about a cottage bed of sick- 
ness which are apt, at first sight, to shock us from their apparent hardship 
on the sufferer; for we are tuo much inclined to measure his feelings by 
our own, forgetting in how different a school those feeling have been 
trained.” 


Two observations will aptly conclude our review of the present 
interesting and excellent little book. The first is that without a 
person or persons of Mr. Osborne’s character, activity, and influ- 
ence, the machinery recommended will be inoperative, and perhaps 
injurious ; the second remark is, that under the vepertotenlé 
such a philanthropist the intellectual and moral character of a parish 
is as sure to rise and to become conspicuous, as its condition in respege 
of clothing, fuel, and other exterior advantages. 





Art. VI.—Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By Grorcr Hoecarrn, Esq. 
Author of “ Musical History, Biography, and Criticism.” 8vo. 2 vols, 
London: Bentley. 1838. 


Ir is universally admitted that in no department of our literature; 
and also as regards the fine arts, taking each of them individually, 
is there such a poverty and inferiority of historical and critical works 
as in the case of music. Burney with all his errors in regard to 
dates and facts, and withall his partialities, has been by a succession of 
compilers servilely followed ; the attractive style of his book having 
lent it an authority which it by no means had aright to. Hawkins, 
to be sure, has been at considerable pains to collect the truth as 
respects chronological data; but he also has been swayed by preju- 
dices, and has, besides, left unnoticed some of the most remarkable 
features and circumstances regarding the history of the art in this 
country as well as in foreign parts. He has not, nor indeed has any 
writer who has preceded Mr. Hogarth, as it appears to us, compre- 
hended, much less illustrated the relation which music in any 
country, wherever it has acquired a distinct character, bears to 
national feelings and manners. Hence the confusion, the pointless 
unsatisfactory nature of many of the criticisms and opinions which 
have obtained on the science of sweet sound ; technical phraseology 
and distinctions, threadbare stories, and anecdotes concerning 
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schools, masters, and composers, filling up those pages which; afte 
having embraced an enlarged and philosophic view of the domain of 
music, of its power and purposes over the heart and soul as well as 
in charming the ear, ought closely and clearly to trace the senti- 
mental developments thence resulting as dxeriphted in different ages 
of the world, and different conditions of society. | 
Mr. Hogarth, however, has not only indicated the course which 
the history of music should take, but with very considerable success 
has fulfilled and illustrated the plan. He has entered upon one of 
the great divisions into which the science and art is generally 
divided, and followed out its progress in a connected train of narra- 
tive in the several countries where in modern times it has acquired 
celebrity. It is to be observed that the Musical drama is insepa- 
rable from literature, ‘and therefore it both receives and lends illus- 
tration in regard to a field which the student of intellectual, moral, 
and social attainment and refinement uniformly explores for his 
surest evidences on the subject of mental culture. | 
But though Mr. Hogarth has shown himself to be sensible of the 
, scope there exists for an erudite and philosophic history ofthe art 
of which he treats, and especially of one particular branch of it; and 
though he has for the most part been able to abide by the contem: 
ated course, this he has accomplished superficially rather than pro- 
foundly ; his industry in collecting facts and anecdotes, his skill'in 
arrangement, and his agreeable, yea,elegant manner of detailing what 
is obvious,or, it may be, proverbial, being his merits, rather than 
grasp of thought, originality in discovering capabilities, or force’in 
recommending modes of study and innovations, some of which’ from 
their self-evident excellences or from the commanding judgment of 
the authority might thus have become linked with his name. In 
fact, we do not expect that Mr. Hogarth, with all his well-known 
devotion to the study of the science and art of music, and with his 
several clever and elegant volumes, will ever have half the influence 
on the English mind which the present enlightened and eloquent 
Gresham Professor of Music is producing. 
One other general remark respecting the execution of the volumes 
before us must suffice to introduce some of their contents to the 
attention of our readers ; it is this, that though the author has not 
proved his judgment to be of the soundest character on the matter 
of proportions,—certain names, eras, and countries, at times re- 
ceiving at his hands a much greater or slenderer account than their 
comparative merits and position seem to authorize, yet his candour, 
his freedom from the prejudices of schools and sects, and the entire 
absence of every thing like affectation, are recommendations that are 
not more agreeable than they are rare on the part of historians and 
critics. 
Not only the Annals of the Italian and German, but those of the 
French lyrical drama, have secured and obtained able writers ; but 
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the opinion seems to have gone forth both abroad and at home that 
the English have never had composers or works which: reqaire’‘o 
deserve.a distinct. account... It.is usual to think and say that’# 
have borrowed our opera from the. Italian; and, indeed, ‘spoilad’6t 
enfeebled that which we have borrowed by our imitations. ‘Theré 
are some mistakes here, Our author shews, in-fact, that. mysteries, 
masques, and moralities were the parents of the musical drama ; & d 
these, it is universally known, were long in vogue in Bagiand betes 
the mythological and. allegorical performances became fashionable in 
Italy... Our masque was brought to perfection by Ben Foon, fo 1 
hack..as 1605, but the Italian opera. in an exceedingly rade am 
imperfect form cannot be traced to an earlier date than 1594. 

Dryden may be. charged as having strengthened in no slight 
degree the prevailing and hastily adopted opinion regarding. the 
origin of the English opera, when he. says, “ As the first, in- 
ventors of any art or science, provided they have brought it to 
perfection, are, in reason, to give laws to it, so, whoever under- 
takes the writing of an opera, is obliged to imitate the Italians, 
who, have not only invented, but perfected this sort of musical 
entertainment.” Bat illustrious ‘‘ John” is wrong in bis statement 
of,the facts, and therefore his conclusion falls to the ground, We 
have, already. seen that the Italians were not the ‘ first inyen- 
tors; -bat-what is more, Purceli, the greatest opera composer 
in England, indeed the founder of the English opera, while his works 
consisted, as in the case of the Italians, both of music and poetry, 
was unlike them in this, that his dialogues were spoken not sung ; 
and what was a still more valuable invention, and one_ essentially 
according to English character, he did not restrict himself to sub- 
jects where supernatural beings were the only actors and parties, 
but the feelings of mankind, the situations which human kind could 
sympathise with, were the fields which he delighted to traverse, en- 
large, and cultivate. It ought to be matter of deep regret, how- 
ever, that Purcell has found few followers of eminence in this country, 
and that he almost stands alone the representative of the truly 
English opera ; for taste and worth have been sacrificed to. fashion. 
Still England does not stand alone in this predicament. 


“ The Italian opera, both in England and France, receives a greater share 
of public support, and forms the habitual amusement of a larger portion of 
the community, than it seems ever to have done at any former time. ‘In 
this sense of the word the Italian opera is in a flourishing state : but, view- 
ing its situation with reference to the quality of the present productions of 
the Italian musieal stage, it is anything but flourishing. ‘The pre-eminenec 
so long maintained by Rosini, whose pieces for a series of years held almbst 
exclusive possession of the Italian stage, appears to -have checked) the 
growth of original genius, and to have rendered his successors merely: his 
imitators; and, as usual for imitators, they have been*much more suctess- 
ful in imitating his peculiarities of manner, and even -his faults, ;thap his 
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beauties. They have copied, and even exaggerated, the loud and boister- 
ous style of instrumentation adopted by him in his later works, without 
being able to imitate the admirable effects produced by his skill in eombj- 
- nation, and his thorough knowledge of the powers and properties of instru- 
ments. He was occasionally clumsy, crude, and incorrect in his harmonies, 
from the haste and carelessness of an impetuous temperament. They habi- 
tually combine their voices and instruments in a way which, in an earlier 
.day, would have been held disgraceful to a tyro, from their shallow and 
superficial knowledge of their art. As an emphatic proof of this, it may be 
-obseryed, that no Italian composer since Rossini has been able to produce'a 
single opera overture which has been thought worthy to be transferred to 
the cuncert-room : and so much do they seem to feel their inability to stand 
this test of their skill as artists, that they have given up writing overtures 
altogether, thus depriving the opera of what has always been a beautiful 
and interesting feature. Such, we will venture to predict, is the light in 
which the fashionable Italian composers of the day—Pacini, Mercadente, 
Bellini, Ricci, Donizetti, and others—will be viewed before many years 
shall have elapsed. Their works, especially those of Bellini, contain grace- 
ful melodies ; but their airs in general are of a trivial and commonplace 
character, and have derived their popularity from the exquisite manner in 
which they are sung by the favourite performers who have just been men- 
tioned. Concerted pieces, like those of Mozart and Rossini, in which a 
busy and animated dialogue is blended with beautiful combinations of har- 
mony, and embellished by a rich and varied instrumental accompaniment, 
are never met with in the works of these composers; but, in place of them, 
-we have a succession of meagre and monotonous choruses, in which the 
shouts and screams of the singers are drowned by the deafening and inces- 
sant accumulation of all the noises that can be produced from the orchestra. 
The poetry, too, of the Italian opera isat alow ebb. After a perusal of 
most of the pieces which have acquired celebrity during the present century, 
we have not found one which is worthy of notice as a literary work. So 
little value is attached to the dramatic portion of a musical piece, that itis 
seldom thought worth while to attach to the libretto (as it is called) the name 
of its author, who is generally a hanger-on or dependent upon some musical 
theatre—a sort of playwright of all work, ready to manufacture to order 
anything that may be wanted—a person who is not only destitute of repu- 
tation and importance, but is an object of ridicule and contumely tomanagers, 
composers, and performers. Among these authors, doubtless, there are 
men who do not belong to this despicable class; but none of them appear 
to have attained any considerable degree of literary distinction. Where a 
modern Italian opera, whether serious or comic, is possessed of any dramatic 
merit,—such as Agnese, Tancredi, La Gazza Ladra, Il Pirata, or 
LElisir d’ Amore, it has generally been taken from some foreign (chiefly 
French or English) drama or romance; and its merit will be found to con- 
sist in the borrowed incidents and situations, not in the workmanship of 
the Italian playwright. Indeed, the present form of the Italian opera is 
more unfavourable to dramatic excellence than it has ever been before. 
The eternal introduction of noisy choruses, not, as formerly, in situations 
only where groups of people could be supposed to be assembled with pro* 
priety, but in almost every scene, and mingling their vociferations with the 
most private transactions of the characters, renders the construction of a 
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rational drama absolutely impossible. On the modern Ttalian stage, in 
short, the music is everything, the drama nothing. The  elrgrcgne 80 philo- 
gophically developed, and so beautifully illustrated by Gluck, have fallen 
fnto oblivion: and it is only in the co-operation of a second Gluck with’ a 
second Calzabigi, that we can hope for the restoration of the Italian musical 


drama.” : 


Just observe what is the result of the absurd introduction ofa 
purely Italian mode in a country, and a school that forbid, were it 
metely on account of the structure of our language, the absurd and 
unnatural innovation. | 


“English recitative, instead of being founded on what may be called 
the natural melody of English speech, is generally made up of a tissue of 
musical phrases borrowed from the Italian composers ; so that an English 
singer, delivering a piece of recitative in his own language, has the 
appearance of a foreigner declaiming in broken English. The same 
thing, though in a lesser degree, is perceptible in our English airs; 
which being made up of passages originally suggested by the modulations 
of Italian speech, are destructive of the emphasis and accent of the words 
to which they are united by the English composer. Similar effects are 
produced by the present imitation of the German music. Our composers 
act precisely'as a painter would do, who, in painting an English landscape, 
mstead of looking upon the scenery around him, should compose his 
picture by copying his rocks from Salvator Rosa, his blue distances from 
Poussin, his sunshine from Claude, his trees from Ruysdael, and his 
cattle from Cuyp. The evil has been aggravated of late years by the 
practice of adapting Italian, German, and French operas to the English 
stage ; a practice which has almost put an end to the existence of Eng- 
lish melody. Even when setting an English ballad, our composers show 
that their heads are full of Rossini, Spohr, Weber, or Auber. Compare 
their exotic productions with the genuine English strains of Purcell, 
Arne, Linley, Arnold, Dibdin, and Shield; and the difference is at oneé 
perceived between copying from art and copying from nature.” 


Among Mr. Hogarth’s judicious suggestions, we like the follow- 
ing particularly. ‘* The restoration of the Opera,” says he, ** to 
its place, as an important as well asa delightful branch of the 
drama, requires the co-operation of a musician possessed of sound 
views respecting the objects of his art, and capable of rendering all 
its resources subservient to the purposes of dramatic expression and 
effect, with a poet of congenial spirit, gifted with distinguished ge- 
nius, and yet not afraid to commit himself by an association with e 
genius equal to his own.” But the fact is as he states and illus- 
trates it in the following passage :— de 


..“‘In proportion as the musical part of this entertainment has acquired 

an ascendancy, the poetical and dramatic part has declined; a fact. which 

our readers must have gathered from the preceding narrative.‘ Whenever 

music aspires to the pre-eminence over poetry in a.dram3,”. sare Dotataaitn 
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‘she destroys both that and herself.’ ‘ Modern music,’ he adds, ‘has 
rebelled against poetry; and neglecting true expression, and regarding all 
attention to words as downright slavery, has indulged herself, in spite of 
common sense, in every sort of caprice and extravagance; making the 
theatre no longer resound with any other applause than that which is givén 
to displays of execution, with the vain inundation of which she has hastened 
her own disgrace, after having first occasioned that of the mangled, dis- 
figured, and ruined drama. Pleasures which are unable to gratify the 
mind, or touch the heart, are of short duration ; for though men may suffer 
themselves to be easily captivated by unexpected physical sensations, they 
do not for ever renounce the use of their reasoning faculties.” What was 
the case in Italy in Metastasio’s time, is the case in England, as well as 
in‘Italy, now. Sense is sacrificed to sound. Music is degraded into a 
gratification of the ear, instead of being regarded as a language capable of 
exalting-the sentiment, and deepening the passion of the drama.. No man 
of genius will suffer his poetry to be made the vehicle for unmeaning sing- 
song ; hence the opera is left in the hands of playwrights, and, with few 
exceptions, is looked upon, by people of sense and reflection, as a slight 
and frivolous amusement, unworthy of serious notice. What can show 
more clearly the false position in which the opera is placed than the prac- 
tice of encores? An air or duet may be a soliloquy, or a dialogue of strong 
passion or deep interest ; and who, that enters ever so little into the spirit 
of the scene, would think of having such a soliloquy or dialogue over again ? 
Who would call on Macbeth to clutch a second time the air-drawn dagger, 
or on his sleeping wife again to show the fearful workings of remorse in 
her distempered mind, because, in the one case or the ether, the actor ex- 
hibited a fine piece of declamation? And yet there is hardly a tragic 
opera in which such absurdities do not pass current. * * * * 

‘The dramatic pieces at present set to music by our composers are 
generally trash ; and our composers are aware that it is so, but say, in 
self-defence, that they cannot get anything better. But let them shew 
that good poetry runs no hazard of being degraded or destroyed in their 
hands, and it can hardly be doubted that they will obtain it. As to our 
musical performers, they will perforce become actors as well as singers, 
when they find that good acting as much as good singing, is essential to 
their success. There is no want either of dramatic talent or of musical 
talent in England. But it requires the co-operation of these two kinds of 
talent, in a degree which does not exist at present, to produce results 
which will be at all satisfactory to the growing taste and intelligence of 
the public.” 


It is to be regretted that our author has treated Germany so 
summarily compared to France on the subject of the musical 
drama. The former has no rival in the world, in respect of compass, 
variety, and grandeur ; while in the latter, if entitled to a rank 
among national influences, the musical drama instead of being 
original is the offspring and blended child of the Italian and German 
school. If poetry has been degraded by becoming second to music 
in our opera, music has been the slave of dancing in France. 
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Art. VII.—Nolices of the Northern Capitals of Europe. By F..H. 
Sranpisu, Esq. Black and Armstrong. 1838, 


Mr. STANDisH is an experienced traveller, and therefore notices. of 
capitals, towns, and countries, coming from such a quarter are sure 
to be the vehicle of numerous recollections and reflections, the trea- 
sures of a mind that is well stored, and which it has industriously 
and widely accumulated. Were there no other presumption “in 
favour of his present work than this, that it belongs not to a wort- 
out tract—that it treats of the Northern instead of the Southern 
Capitals of Europe, we should be eager to dip amongst its pages. 

But besides this circumstance, which indicates a proper degree of 
curiosity and enterprise, we have the results of actual observation 
delivered in an animated style, and sometimes with a degree of 
opinionative and sometimes regardless boldness that is queerly 
characteristic, and therefore amusing. For example, he says, 
‘* What little I shall please or displease by writing may be attributed 
to a campaign some years ago at Hamburg. Copious libations to 
Bacchus, combined with devotion to indulgences even more perilous 
in their consequences, elicited the direful vengeance of arthritic 
pains. ‘They are the unpleasing recollections of a joyous summer— 
have never left me, and make me more than ever assured of that 
unwelcome truth, that there is a retributive alloy to all worldly 
enjoy ments— 





of ‘ Our pleasant vices 
Do make them whips to scourge us.’ ” 


But while arthritic pains and unpleasing recollections are the punish- 
ments which our author has had to endure, the result to us must be 
placed to the score of rewards for the time bestowed on a perusal of 
what he has written. 

Mr. Standish states, that “‘ My text is merely a vehicle for some 
notes on the paintings which may fall under my review.” Many of 
his descriptions regard the principal collections of art in the course 
of his travels from the Hague to St. Petersburgh, and back by 
Copenhagen. We must say, however, that in spite of the spirit 
and ready flow of his criticisms, the least entertaining and least 
instructive portion of his work is that which must have cost him 
greatest effort,—we mean where he deals in connoiseurship on works 
of art, and gives us a hashed-up dish of artistic slang. He is far 
more agreeable, and byno means so superficial and commonplace when 
life, manners, scenery, and incident become his themes. We think 
we can show that our opinion is well founded by a few specimens 
taken from both sorts of notices, and this without any anxioug or 
consecutive research among his pages. Here’are certain critiques, 
some pictures at Amsterdam forming the subject. 


“The Netscher, uf ‘ A Lady dressing the Hair of her Son,’ is equal in 
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quality to that at the Hague, with more detail and finish ; it has a force of, 
colour I have scarcely ever seen equalled. Poel is a painter of interiors of ; 
houses, still life, and sometimes figures; but, like Kalf, occupies a low. 
rank, and I note him only because his works are spread almost half. over ) 
Europe. » Paul Potter has five pictures. I confess the famous ‘ Bear Hunt’, 
does not please me; the execution of the huntsman with the cutlass, at-- 
tacking the bear, is hard, and the perspective does not detach his figure and 
that of the animals:—it is, however, a striking painting, but horrid and 
cruel-looking. The ‘ Landscape,’ by Potter, in which is seen a brown ox, 
om with a ram and an ass, near to a he-goat, and two sheep with a 
amb; is much finer, or, at least, more grateful, in my opinion, to contem,~ 
plate; a woman giving suck to her child, and a man playing on a bagpipe, 
with a large dog, add to the variety of the scene ; it is one of Potter’s most, 
agreeable paintings, and came from the collection of Mr. Vander Pot, of . 
Rotterdam. The ‘Night Watch,’ by Rembrandt, known to all Europe; 
and commented on by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is the departure of F. B. Kok, - 
lord of Purmerland and Ilpendam, with his suite, to shoot at a mark, 
There are at least twenty figures in this picture; a girl is carrying on her 
shoulder a white fowl, probably intended to be the prize for the successful 
rifleman; the names of the persons represented are written in Dutch on: 
the top of acolumn. There is a great effect of light and shade in this» 
picture; and here is discoverable the mine from whence Sir Joshua drew 
his tints, for there is an endless variety of colour in the picture; and almost 
every shade used by the English painter has been borrowed from the Dutch. 
_ After surveying attentively this and the other works of Rembrandt, I still. 
must give the palm of merit for colour to the Sevilian painters. This may 
savour of obstinacy or prejudice, or perhaps both; I still cannot help 
yielding to the impression they convey to my feelings, and I cannot con- | 
descend to flatter prejudice by saying what I do not think.” 


At Hamburg, we are informed by Mr. Standish, the arts languish ; 
the chief pleasures of its inhabitants being those of a sensual charac- 
ter. The reader must remember there was a campaign, which un- 
pleasingly yet joyously connects the author with the last-mentioned 
great mercantile city; and perhaps the severity of the sweeping 
opinion now quoted may in some measure have had its origin in the 
circumstances alluded to. He farther states that even the genius of | 
Schotel could not ensure his pictures a good sale, amongst his fellow- 
citizens. And then it turns out that the principal wealth in Ham- 
burg is in the hands of the Israelites, and that what they gain they 


keep. 

“The Roxenburg Palace at Copenhagen contains a collection where 
the student of numismatics and other objects of antiquarian and 
tasteful research may be feasted. 


‘* The Altenburg drinking-horn, supposed to be nine hundred years old, 
is deposited here. It is covered with brass, and worked in the Gothic 
fashion of elaborate and endless ornament. The famous saddle and horse 
accoutrements of Christian the Fourth, inlaid with pearls, and valued at 
50,000/.the ermine coronation robes—the apartment cased with paint- 


. 
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ings=the sword of Gustavus Adolphus, and. that of Charles the Twelfth, 
presented to Colonel Cruzer—the coronation chairs, that for the king being 
made of unicorn horn—the beautiful rock crystal cup, surmounted by -a 
Cupid—and the various presents of our Quéen Anne and other sovereigns 
to the Danish monarchs,—all these are curious and worthy of examination 


by the artist and the antiquary; and, though not in the high class of his-» 


torical or scientific rarities, they are all nevertheless interesting. A beau- 
tiful service of china is seen here, representing a botanical series, made for 
the Empress Catherine of Russia, but which her niggardly son, Paul; 


refused to take when ready for delivery. Adjacent to this eee is the | 


gallery of medals, which enjoys a general fame throughout Europe. Here 
is seen one coin of Suendtveskeg, father of Canute, and three of the latter 
king ; Roman asses of a pound each, dating 600 years before Christ; spe- 
cimens of the Persian tribute money to Russia, of thin, flattened shape, and 
oblong, about six inches long by two and a half wide, with Arabic impres- 
sions; and the largest gold piece of the mint, struck for Admiral! Yule, by 
Christian the Fifth, being of the value of three hundred ducats.”’ 


Mr. Standish confesses that his knowledge of coins is very 
limited; but he has had enough of experience to prove to him to what 
good account the study of these enduring and easily transmitted 
tokens may be turned ; and, in fact, declares that an English anti- 
quarian, when surveying the Borel-cabinet at Smyrna, pointed out to 
him a unique medal, by means of which, a people subdued by Ger- 
manicus, whom Tacitus mentions, was identified. 

But it is when he gives us sketches of national manners and features 
that we chiefly relish our author’s notices—his criticisms on art 
being like those of any other well-educated gentleman who has 
visited many of the finest galleries—merely a host of individual 
opinions that communicate no light to the general reader, and at 
most the grounds of smal! knowledge, we suspect, to the student of 
art. Here are certain general comparisons and contrasts that are 
striking and rapidly classified :— 


“ Inthe observations I have made on the natural products of the north, 
on the beauty of its scenery, and on its curiosities of art, no mention has 
yet been made of man or woman—of those beings without whom thie love- 
liest land pleases not, who are the soul of animated nature, the movers and 
agitators of sentiment, and, in fact, the life of the world. Thesame degree 
of natural talent and vivacity is not possessed by the natives of the north as 
by those of the south; whether it be that Phoebus, with his rays, ripens 
spirits as he ripens wines, I know not, but where they do not penetrate, 
the human race is dull. The Russians, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, 
are all, in a greater or less degree, inferior in ready wit and ingenuity to 
the Italians, the Spanish, the Greeks, and the French ; and this is not from 
want of education, but from nataral sluggishness and torpidity; the effect, 


I suppose, of climate. The Russian boys receive the rod, and count their © 

talent almost by the number of its strokes.’ -A ‘lad, after receiving five = 
huridréd stripes, said to a girl ‘who pitied him, * Weare as familiar with this’ - 
as you with leeches—we cannot do without it.’ ~The Swedes are dull and * 
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sorry servants ; the Norwegians, perhaps, worse. ‘The Danes being more 
southerly, are on the same grade as the Germans, who, though excellent 
persons in disposition, are not reckoned the most lively in the world. Here, 
however, we have no assassinations, scarcely ever theft ; what often happens 
and is helieved in the south, would be incredible as told of the north. The 
blood which boils like the lava flood of Vesuvius in one part of Europe, is 
here transmitted with the purity and mildness of the mountain spring; the 
tempests rage and the cold pierces, but the human character is placid, 
temperate; and upright. The slavery to which the Russians are subject 
does not, as might have been supposed, impede the development of their 
mental energies. Every serf is sent from home for eleven months of the 
year, or allowed to travel; from his labour the lord draws a certain reve- 
nue, and, atthe expiration of the period, he returns again to his wife, in 
order that the course of population from marriage may not be impeded. 
When rich, the term of his absence may be prolonged to an indefinite time 
by the payment of money. Some proprietors have never seen their slaves, So 
and it is related that one of the latter, who had amassed great treasure, was 
recognised, whilst travelling, by his master, who applied to him for the 
loan of fifty thousand roubles, but refused to liberate him on an offer of one 
hundred thousand. It is the wish, I have heard, of the Emperor Nicholas 
and his queen, to abolish slavery in Russia, but, as the value of landed pro- 
perty is entirely independent on the number of slaves upon it,this would be 
opposed by the nobles, and if carried against their wishes, endanger the safety 
of the crown; for in that country, powerful as the head of government is, 
there exists an imperious and formidable aristocracy. ‘The hands which 
strangled Paul might be found again in others to twist the sash for his suc- 
cessors, were their rights invaded, or their interests injured.” . 


But to observe something like a continuous and connected route, 
let us start in Holland, and hear what can be said in behalf of the 
industry, enterprise, and perseverance of the Dutch, as compared " 
with national characteristics of certain modern, and the undecaying 
evidences left by certain ancient nations. 





“The arrogance of the English, the vanity of the French, the pride of 
the German, the superciliousness of the Italian, and the accumulated mass 
of all these perverse qualities—added to the legion of devils of his own— 
which exists in the Spaniard, must abate a little of their preponderance, 
when they reflect on the immense Jabour of the Dutch in regaining their 
soil from the sea, and in basing cities on the domain of ocean itself. To 
plant a house, they proceed as follows, where the land is marshy :—They | 
trace the square of its dimensions, bore to the depth of seven or eight feet | 
till they find water, pump it dry, and drive stakes round the square, by 
means of a weight of twelve or fourteen hundred pounds suspended from a 
pully ; the stakes are from forty to fifty feet in length, and each requires 
on an average an hour and a half for driving it down. One hundred of 
these blocks or stakes are sufficient for asmall house. The royal palace at 
Amsterdam took 13,695. When it is considered what immense labour the 
towns in Holland have required for construction, what immense sums they 
must have cost, and what industry the people must have possessed, to enable 
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them to prosper with such drawbacks on their exertions, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Ruins of Thebes, the Palaces of Persepolis, the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon, appear no longer as visionary dreams of gigantic enter- 
prise, but as the works of man; of a being capable of conquering: the 
elements, of inverting the dispositions of matter, and wanting only pre- 
science to be divine.” 


Travellers are sometimes apt to assume a supercilious bearing, at 
other times to be dictatorial. Their native country and itscustoms are 
not only made to be the rule for foreign parts and foreigners, but as 
frequently to be ridiculed in the comparison. Of this affectation of 
a superiority to narrow views, and this severity of father-land casti- 
gation, our author seems to be now and then guilty. He will have 
it that the prudish English attach an air of mystery to their dwel- 
lings, because they surround them with trees, because the young 
ladies fly round a wood at the approach of a strange carriage or a 
strange person. Venetian blinds suggest to him the concealment 
of a seraglio, and sundry other features and doings are set down to 
prudery, which but for a perverse interpretation would be held as 
the reverse of disparaging. But then in England ‘the whole 
household retire at the front door knock or ring—the servants are 
marshalled—the visitor announced—the master informed—his wife 
summoned—the daughters introduced and the visit wound up by a 
formal lunch, and ceremonious lJeave-taking.” Whereas on the 
Continent, ‘‘ they advance to welcome the guest ; the proprietor of 
the domain is not on a rack of agony lest John Footman should not 
present himself in his best attire, or should smell of the stable; 
they are kind in their manners, and consequently easy ; they do not 
deal out civility by grains, for fear of giving over weight: ‘ being 
natural, they naturally please.” This is Mr. Standish’s represen- 
tation ; but though we should allow it to be unexaggerated, it is a 
conclusion which we think is not quite so promptly clear, that the 
forms of civility and nature are allagainst us. At any rate our lunches 
should be honoured, while every innovation which will substitute, 
smiles, bows, and chatter for substantial fare, ought io be strenously 
opposed. 

"The Germans have praise bestowed upon them on account of 
their simplicities, and of their “ cleanliness of mind” as testified 
by their love of flowers. 


* All over Germany the natives are fond of flowers. The nursery of 
Mr. Booth, a Scotchman by extraction, is famous for every variety of rose, 
and at this moment for an endless variety of plants and trees, collected from 
the Norwegian, Siberian, and other hyperborean regions. ‘It is situated 
at the distance of three German miles from Hamburg, in the direction of 
Altona, and occupies a surface of 150 English acres. It is delightfil to 
see in this country the steps to the thresholds of the meanest houses, guy 
with flowering plants; the small adjacent strips of Jand blushing with 
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peonies and roses, whilst the honeysuckles and eternal crecper's festoou 
the windows of the lowliest dwellings. There is a cleanliness of mind» 
indicated in a taste for these embellishments, that savours of the golden 
age of innocence, rather than of these vitiated times. Sobriety and peace: 
may be said to dwell where Flora reigns. In fact, after the changes of ' 
war, the devastations of revolutions, and the corrupting examples of trea-’ 
chery and treason attendant on unsettled politics, there is perhaps no nation 
in the world more pure, more sincere, and more well disposed than the” 
German. Earnest and warm-hearted in their friendships, they love little 


ceremony, enthusiastic and romantic, they express themselves with the : 


feeling that issues unadulterated from the breast: they affect no diffidence 
in communicating their pleasures and their griefs; they have little care 
to calculate the conventence of exercising good offices.” 


There is nothing very remarkable in this partiality to flowers ; 
and, after all, we should not wonder if it were the Scotchman, Mr. 
Booth, who has been mainly instrumental in creating the taste in the 
district specified, seeing that the Scotch are celebrated as gardeners. 


How easy it is to fill a volume with the most decided conclusions — 


from the slightes external intimations. 

We follow our author to Finland, which is not after all a country 
bathed in blubber and oil. Helsinfors, for instance, is described 
as. being a beautiful modern town, while its bay is quite a 
diminutive archipelago. At this place, Mr. Standish observed the 
custom existed which he was told prevails over Sweden, “ of covering 
the staircase of an inn with chopped fir-sprouts, and the dining- 
room with festoons of green leaves.”’ He also states for the infor- 
mation of future travellers that the Hotel du Nord, where he stayed, 
was not bad; and that “ although they serve the soup in the middle 
of dinner, and Alpine strawberries and cream after the fish,” he 
made a hearty meal. All over the north of Europe from the 53rd 
degree of latitude, spirits with cheese, caviare, or some other stimu- 
lant, is taken before the principal feed. One great want in Russia 
is pointed out when it is said, that the potato has not yet found 


general acceptation, at least amongst the lower orders. ‘The narra- 
tive proceeds — 


‘‘T was tempted to make an excursion from Helsinfors to Abo, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty English miles, in order to see a part of Fin- 
land which I had heard represented as a very beautiful country. Itis very 
beautiful, certainly, but it is a very poor one. I saw only two mansions on 
the road, and they were nearer to Helsinfors than to Abo; the latter town 
having been formerly the capital of Finland, as the other is now. You see 


fir, beech, and mountain-ash trees, with alder and juniper plants, clustered _ 


together very picturesquely, forming glades, and crowning mountain-tops ; 
and you have an eternal variety of small lakes, barren scaurs, and culti- 
vated grounds, Jn spite of the abundance of water, we could find no fish 


to eat on our road; ‘and there was only one decent inn which was at Nyby, * 
rather less than half way between Helsinfors and Abo. But when I speak 
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of a good inn, my readers must not imagine that they will be received in 
a papered room, with sofas and tables, and a neat chimney-piece, adorned 
with fly-catchers in papers ;—no, they will have to mount a small scaffold: 
of steps, (for all the houses here are of wood, and built on an above-ground » 
foundation of stone); you then enter a room which is unpainted, and the: 
whole of the rafters stuffed with moss, to prevent the air from penetrating; 
the floors are clean, and you generally find a stove, which keeps the whole 
warm. We were visited with a good deal of rain, but the roads, which are 
very narrow, are maintained in beautifully neat order; and there is a Fin- 
nish law in force, that should a carriage break by the badness of the cause- 
way, the nearest house pays for its repair. The Finland post-horses are 
of the size of our Shetland ponies, and, without ocular demonstration, a 
stranger would scarcely believe it possible for them to drag the weight and 
go at the pace they do, which averages seven miles an hour. We were 
three in a caléche, and took only two horses. The travelling here is as 
cheap as in Russia, costing only about three-halfpence per English mile, 
in English money.” 


The whole of Sweden is said to abound with delightful scenery, 
though limited in extent. The different effects of light as you wind 
your way among the thickets are endless. Vivid flashes through 
the he Ra green startle and surprise, while every variety of hue is 
presented on a neighbouring shrub. Strawberries were the only 
arab wavee Mr. Standish observed in the country. Now for an 
anecdote. 


“ The Swedes are a cleanly nation—they dislike the Russians, (as might 
naturally be supposed, since by them the whole of Finland, and other pos- 
sessions, have been ravished from pene and consider them a dirty 
people. I will mention a fact which my readers may perhaps doubt, and 
I could scarcely believe had I heard it from another, and which neverthe- 
less is quite true. On entering an inn in the Thier-Garten, I passed 
between several waiting girls—for house and table attendance is here 
performed by females, whereas at St. Petersburgh it is always the office 
of men—one of them turned to my servant, and said, in Swedish, ‘ That 
gentleman comes from Russia; we can tell it by the smell of his clothes,’ 
And I have been told that a residence, even of a few days, in that country, 
gives a lasting odour to the garments worn there. It is asserted by some 
that you may scent a Croat and a Cossack regiment before you see them, 
but I was not aware that Russian fragrance could be so infectious, and so 
easily imbibed by a stranger.” 


The clothes of the Scottish Highlanders whose huts generally 
contain an atmosphere of Peat-reek, preserve the savoury scent 
wherever they go, and for many months after they leave their native 
mountains and glens. 

Mr. Standish did not leave Norway untouched, the people of which 
he describes as being poor, and unacquainted with luxury, and yet 
as furnishing a richer treasury than her mistress Sweden. He 
farther states— 
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“ The language is the same as the Danish, with trifling variations. 
English is in general use in places of which many English know not even 
the existence. The customs of antiquity are still retained in society here. 
After dining with the hospitable and polite Count Wadel Jarlsberg, Vice- 
roy of Norway, we all shook hands, and kissed those of the countess. This 
ceremony is called the ‘ Wollkommen,’—good digestion and many thanks. 
1 afterwards ascended the hill of Akerberg—for our repast terminated at 
five o’clock—to view the town, the bay, and the distant mountains of 
Christiana. The view isa very fine one, not less so than most of those 
in Switzerland, where there is not snow, The sombre forests of pine and 
fir give an imposing effect to the outlines of the several distances in the 
ground plan, and clothe the massive bosoms of the hills. 

“ Loud complaints are raised against the British for imposing duties on 
nine-inch Norwegian deal as high as the Russian oneleven, [It is said 
that hopes are entertained from Mr. P. Thompson of a more just tariff. 
This, it may be imagined, is a matter of serious importance to a country 
where the principal property consists in wood. I observed here a fruit 
called cloudberries and ‘ multerbeere,’ yellow when ripe, which grows in 
marshes, on a bush, and has a flavour and size somewhat like the mul- 
berry. It is grateful to the taste, and considered wholesome. In enume- 
rating the resources of Norway, I have not stated its herring fisheries, 
which are very considerable. This trade is supposed to be worth to the 
country a million of dollars yearly. ‘The small town of Fleckfoer, on the 
North Sea, exports yearly 100,000 barrels. 

‘‘ Amongst the peculiarities of the Norwegian legislature, in its union 
with Sweden, is that of a prohibition of entry to all Jews. We who 
have discussed the propriety of admitting that sect to a share in the 
legislature, may be surprised at such extreme disfavour shown to the 
children of Israel; they are all considered unclean creatures, and con- 
demned by the Norwegians to fatten elsewhere. Another stipulation is, 
that the Crown Prince of Sweden shall be acquainted with the Norwegian 
language.” 


We have not observed anything in our author’s notices of Den- 
mark more interesting than the following particulars in connexion 
with Llsinore. 


‘* The only objects of interest to a stranger at Elsinore, are the castle or 
fortress which I have mentioned, and the garden of Marienslust where is 
to be seen what is called the grave of Hamlet. The interior of the for- 
tress contains nothing remarkable—the grave is a misnomer ? for Hamlet 
lived, reigned, and died, and was buried in Jutland. A conspiracy had 
been formed against his life by his step-father and mother, as the ancient 
Danish chronicles state ; he feigned imbecility of mind, being aware of 
the plot laid to destroy him, formed another against them, and eventually 
burned to death the whole family, by setting fire toa house in which they 
were, and stopping up the doors. He afterwards reigned quietly and 
respectably, and died a natural death. I may affirm that there is no 
brook crowned with willows near Elsinore, where Ophelia could have 
perished ; and the enthysiastic reader of Shakspeare may be relieved from 
the pain her fate has inspired him with, by the conclusion of its falsity. 
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The grave of Hamlet, as seen in Denmark, is to the back of the mansion 
of Marienslust, about a stone’s throw; youcatch a view of the sea between 
a contiguous clump of trees planted ina circle, and it is noted by some 
scattered square stones df small size, which appear to have once served 
for a cenotaph, and which stand on a knoll or rising mound covered and 
surrounded by beech-trees. I could learn nothing of their history—they 
seem little respected or thought about by the inhabitants of Elsinore, but 
pious and romantic pilgrims have conveyed away considerable portions 
of them, and a few years will probably witness their total dispersion.” 


Such are favourable specimens of this light and lively work. To 
those who may contemplate a journey through the regions in which 
such glimpses have been taken, they will farnish hints, as regards 
routes, localities, and galleries of art ; in respect of the last of these 
objects, however, chiefly as surface notices that may enable them to 
arrive at safer and more weighty conclusions for themselves than 
those which form the staple of Mr. Standish’s speculations. One 
thing it may be particularly wise to bear in mind, viz. that the North 
is recommended for winter and the South for summer-visiting and 
travelling. 





Art. VIII.—Man, tn His Physical Structure and Adaptations. By 
Rospert Muniz, Author of ‘“* The Heavens,” “* The Four Seasons,” 
*“ The British Naturalist,” &c. &c. London: Orrand Co. 1838. 


Maw has been the subject of innumerable books, and, no doubt, 
will continue a fertile theme for thousands of writers yet unborn. 
Directly or indirectly he may be said to be the object of all our spe- 
lations. His relation to the things and creatures around him, and 
to the Supreme Governor of the Universe, independently of his po- 
sition in the van and at the head of all the beings which inhabit the 
earth, must for ever render him the grand rallying point for all phi- 
losophy. Mr. Mudie says in his preface, that ‘* the real condition 
of Man can be known only from the study of the power, the wisdom, 
and the goodness of God, as displayed in the phenomena of nature.” 
But, however much of truth may be in this we venture to assert that 
by inverting thesetermsa doctrine not less important and intelligible 
may be advanced, viz. that the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator can be known or judged of only or fully by us as displayed 
in the real condition of Man; so true do we find it that it is next to 
impossible to utter any proposition of a serious character which has 
not our being, our interests, or our destinies, in some way deeply 
involved and strongly recognised. 

But all important as the subject of man is to man, and neces- 
sarily universal as it is, so long as he cannot be separated from the 
purposes or displays of any one phenomenon which can be wit- 
nessed by our race, it is quite possible to mystify by a mul- 
titude of words, by a diffuseness of arrangement and illustration, 
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not ‘to speak of apparent paradoxes and inversions, such truths and 
facts as all may easily comprehend and act upon. - We suspéct that 
«Mr: Maudie cannot on the present occasion stand exempted ftom 
this charge of verbosity on conglomeration. We suspect few will 
have patience even to read the volume from beginning to end, inge- 
nious,‘brilliant, and eloquent though he often be ; or, at least, should 
| ‘any one have the perseverance to do so, we question very much ‘if 
| any clear conception of the author’s doctrines will thence be obtained. 
| The pertinency and the tendency ofa great portion of the work, will, 
| we fear, be dimly perceived ; while the painful conclusion will 
remain, that an extreme measure of self-complacency, and an air of 
acuteness and originality, along with truisms and abstruse meta- 
physics, have spoiled a hearty and generous purpose—perplexity 
combining with what is disagreeable to the general injury of the 
performance. 

Mr. Mudie, we believe, has the honour of being what is under- 
stood by the phrase self-taught ; and a high honour it is, especially 
when the superiority of this kind of education has been evidenced and 
illustrated by so many beautiful, engaging, and useful volumes as 
he has written. It is manifest from his several books that he is a 
man of great activity, of keen and close observation, and of an earnest 
temperament. He is conscious of his duties and responsibility. as 
an author, and he uniformly has the happiness and the benefit of his 
species before his eyes. He thinks for himself, and despises the 
servility of those who dare not oppose the dogmas of the schools ; 
nature and the Bible being his great text books. But with these 
text books such a mind and such habits as we have glanced at and 
supposed, will with far more likelihood of success employ themselves 
in descriptions of scenery, in the details of natural history, and 
in garnishing such narratives with affecting, rich, and arousing re- 
flections, than in constructing a system of mental and moral philo- 
sophy. We really think, judging from the specimen before us, that 

| although it be the first of a series of volumes which the author says 
| are his favourites above all others that he has written, yet that in 
all probability they will be relished the least by the popular reader; 
while by him who has studied in academic halls, they will be deemed 
confused, overloaded with irrelevant or loosely connected matter, 
and with needless discussions, refutations, &c. Besides, the part 
before us is composed in one of the worst possible styles for philo- 
sophical disquisition. 

We find it would be a labour not much less bulky than his volume 
itself in its results, were we to endeavour to set Mr. Mudie right 
where we think he is wrong—to show him that he often guesses 
when he supposes he is demonstrating—or were to undertake the 
task of pointing out how frequently he repeats that which is univer- 
sally known, in an egotistic and peculiar style that alone confers 
upon the matter the appearance of ingenuity and discovery. In 
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justice to him as well as in support of our own general observations, 
we shall, after letting him explain the object of the work, extract a 
few passages, without any particular regard to their connection }/a 
connection which it would not always be very easy to establish ior 
elucidate, ' 

‘«« The argument for which I have endeavoured to prepare. the 
way, says. our author, ‘‘ is, that the human body is organized and 
adapted for purposes which cannot have their complete fulfilment in 
the present life. This,” he continues, ‘ will lead to the considera- 
tion of Intellectual Man in a second volume; and, as the doctrine of 
Intellect, and its necessary consequence, Immortality, are the foun- 
dation of morality in the individual, and of good order in society, 
two more volumes will be required to complete the whole subject, 
though each of the four will, by the avoiding of the formality of 
system, be an entire book without the others.” Or his general 
scheme and analysis may be taken as more fully explained in the 
following order :— 


We shall consider Man in four separate points of view, to the first of 
which we propose to confine the sequel of the present volume. 

“ First, Physical Man. Under which designation we shall consider the 
structure, adaptations, and senses of the body, with some hints for the cul- 
ture and improvement of the last; though, in the course of doing this, we 
shall probably be obliged to make some short and occasional references to 
other parts of the general subject. 

“Secondly, Intellectual Man. This will carry us to a much greater 
length than the former, because this is the part of the compound nature of 
Man by means of which what has been once known, or in any way expe- 
rienced by the individual, returns again when it is required, and often when 
it is not wanted, in what we call memory or suggestion. ' 

“ Thirdly, Moral Man. In the first and second divisions of this subject, 
according to the method proposed, we shall necessarily be restricted, in a 
great measure, to that which Man is capable of doing and knowing, without 
much, if any, reference to the pleasurable or the painful effects which it 
may have upon the individual or others ; but in this division we shall have 
to consider the emotions, in which chiefly our happiness or our misery lie, 
and which have reference to those with whom we are more intimately and 
personally connected, as well as to onrselves. 

“Fourthly, Social Man. Under which we shall have to consider the 
reciprocal duties which subsist between the individual and that society of 
which he forms a part, the obligations which he owes to the society of 
which he thus is a member. In this department it will be necessary to 
analyse the principles of many of our most popular subjects of conversation 
and attention; governments, and their influence ; legislation, in its tempe- 
rance and its intemperance; national churches, systems of education, and 
institutions of various kinds, with their real and supposed uses, and the 
abuses to which they are all more or less subject.” 

There does not appear to us, on the face of the announced pur- 
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poses of the author or of his scheme, to be much promise of satisfac- 
tion. That the human body is organized and adapted for purposes 
which cannot have their complete fulfilment in the present life, is a 


“proposition, for instance, that will lead any reasoner "pon evidence, 


separate from the dicta of Revelation, far beyond his depth. We 
anticipate, too, and indeed have before us some proofs for believing, 


_ that Mr. Mudie will involve himself in the question about the mate- 


riality and immateriality of the soul, and the arguments thence 
presumed to arise on the subject of immortality—topics which to 
say the least of them lead uniformly to repulsive, if not most incon- 
clusive reasoning. 

Our author’s preliminary chapters are devoted chiefly to a consi- 
deration of the value of self-knowledge, an acquisition, which 


‘throughout a bare portion of the volume, it is endeavoured to be 
proved, is peculiar to man among terrestrial creatures, At the sane 


time not a little space is wasted, we think, not only upon this point, 
but in an attempt to limit the application of Lord Bacon’s cele- 
brated aphorism that ‘“‘ knowledge is power.” An example of Mr. 
Mudie’s defining talent, and correcting propensity, in the exercise 
of a sort of mental pride, not at all agreeable in its manner, may 


here be introduced. 


“ We admit that ‘ knowledge is power ;’ but the aphorism is expressed 
in terms too general for being applicable to any one practical use. We 
must know ‘ what the knowledge is,’ and ‘ to whom’ it is said to be power, 
otherwise the aphorism may not only be not true, but its opposite may 
hold, namely, that ‘ knowledge is weakness’—the absence or the destruc- 
tion of power. As this is an elementary matter, which meets us at the 
threshuld of our investigation, and as it is equally applicable to every spe- 
cies of knowledge that we can obtain or desire, whether of ourselves or of 
anything else, it must be carefully examined. 

‘Now, as to knowledge being ‘ power,’ that is saying nothing, unless 
we understand what we mean by power. But there is nothing which we 
can call power that can be palpable to any of the senses as 4 separate 
subject of investigation. The power is a quality of some agent, and yet 
it is not perceptible in that agent as those qualities are to which we 
ascribe no power. The shape, colour, consistency, and all the common 
distinctions of objects which are perceptible by the senses, are not 
powers. No substance and no state of a substance is in itself a power; 
the power is shown in the change from one state to another, and unless 
we actually have seen a similar change take place, or are informed of it 
upon testimony which commands our belief, we know nothing about the 
power that may have been exerted in the case. 

“I]t is true that we have a generai feeling of power, as inseparably 
connected with everything we observe or hear of. In this sense we feel 
that which has p/aced things in the condition, posture, and situation in 
which we find them, and it is a general or short expression for an agent, 
and the action or effect produced by that agent. As such it is a mental 
feeling, and not a perception by the senses; and therefore we may con- 
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clude that no inbabitant of the earth save Man has any feeling of power, 
even in this very vague and general sense. 

“ But this general feeling is not knowledge, though it is unquestion 
ably an element of that compound feeling which constitutes the desire of 
knowledge, and by doing so puts us in the way of the attainment of it. 
If the use of our senses is accompanied by even the faintest glimmering 
of thought, this feeling of power invariably takes the lead. é see the 
furnishings of a room, the flowers and shrubs of a garden, the streets and 
houses of a city, the crops on the fields, the wild plants on the waste, the 
waters of the sea, the clouds in the atmosphere, and the heavenly. bodies 
in the sky; we hear sounds, we smell odours; the states of the atmo- 
sphere, the conditions of our own bodies, and the influences of our 
desires and fears, our exultations and depressions, all have an. influence 
upon our feelings; and in each and all of these, and in every case that 
can be named or imagined, we have a feeling of power, a feeling that 
some agency has had and exerted, the power of producing those effects 
which are thus palpable to our senses or our general feeling. 

* Some have denied the existence of this feeling, upon the ground that 
there is no object of the senses which answers to it; but this species, of 
argument, when followed out, leads to the denial of all knowledge, and 
to that of all the subjects of that knowledge. Our knowledge of a thing 
is not the thing itself, neither has it the slightest resemblance to it, even 
when it is of that kind which follows instantly upon sensation. This our 
knowledge of a triangle has not three sides and three angles, whether 
there be the figure of a triangle before our eyes or not; and our know- 
ledge of gunpowder would never of itself propel a cannon bullet, or blast 
arock. It is the same in every otber case ; there is something wanting ; 
and if we rested with the simple fact of the knowledge, the reverse of 
Lord Bacon’s aphorism—‘ Knowledge is not power,’—would be the 
truth.” 


Afterwards it is asserted,— 


“These observations will tend to show that the aphorism is not an 
absolute truth; but that knowledge is power only when it points out the 
power, the means of putting that power in operation, and farther shows 
us that we have the command of those means and the capacity for apply- 
ing them. All these, then, are necessary in order to make it actual 
power in our hands; but they are regular steps, and each of them, consi- 
dered in itself, isso much done. If we know the power, we are obviously 
in a better condition than if we were ignorant; and if we know the means, 
we are better still; because then we can know whether we have or have 
not the command of them; and if we have not, this knowledge may put 
us in the way of obtaining it at some future time. Thus, though it is 
only when perfect that knowledge comes up to the full encomium involved 
in Lord Bacon’s aphoiism, yet every stage and degree of it is in so far 


good.” | 
Really this seems to be fighting for nought, to be a battle between 


words, and between certain ideas attached to them of the author’s 


own imagining,—to be a smothering and labyrinthic process which 
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allows of no time to breathe or to discover the point ariived at, which 
to the inquirer should be felt and seen as a broad platform to repose 
upon, and gaze from. 

On the education of the body we find some striking paragraphs, 
though these may not be Btititely free of the author’s besetting sins 
i in respect either of manner or matter. 


“Is ita physical disadvantage to us, then, to be born in an age and 
| country whose arts are so much improved, and whose resources are so deve- 
loped and multiplied? Quite the reverse. This is the grand inheritance | 
| ‘to which every Englishman is born—a far more valuable one than any legis- | 
lation could by possibility confer ; and not the least part ofits value consists | 
in this, that though there is a share, and ashare to which no limit can be 
. assigned, for every man that is born in the country, each individual must 
| win his share and be worthy of it, in order that he may obtain and enjoy it. 
| ** And, if there is any man who must prepare himself with more assiduity 
i and zeal than another, it is the man whose chief dependence is upon his | 
physical powers—upon the observation of his senses, and the application of 
his bands. Ifthe task is great in this case, the encouragement is equally 
) great; end the task never naturally and properly presents itself in sucha 
mass at a time, as to diminish the hopes or damp the ardour of him who sets 
about it. It is gained by easy steps, each of which makes the labour of the 
one above it only half of what it was before that one was taken. Thus, if 
the bodily powers, whether of observation or of action, are willingly and 
vigorously employed, the nature of the mind is such that it will not remain 
idle; and such is its quickness, and the impossibility of fatiguing it, that it 
will educate itself, and at the same time so assist the senses that they will oy 
perceive twice as much, and the hands that they will perform twice as 
much, and both will accomplish their work twice as well: and not only 
this, but the mind can prepare the body for the work, and the work for the 
body, all unknown, even when the eyes are closed and the hands folded in 
the most balmy and refreshing sleep. 

‘The encouragement—the example of those who have gone before—is, 
however, the grand matter. We see the results in all their imposing cha- 
racters, and we do not see the labour which they cost. Take the instance 
in anything we please—in the enjoyments, the accommodations, the orna- 
ments, personal, domestic, local, or national, with which the country so 
much abounds—in the facilities of intercourse, by means of which days are 
condensed to hours, and degrees of longitude to miles—in time spent, and 
consequently expanded in the same ratio in time to enjoy—in the improved 
powers, by means of which a few pitchers of water and a few pennyworths 
of coal shall do as much more labour of force, as the strength of fifty men 
could accomplish in a week, or in the engine which performs by the stroke 
of a die in one minute what a man with a hand-tool could not do in a 
month. We may take our example in each or in all of these, or in a hun- 
dred others—ay, ora hundred modifications of any one of them all. 

** But even in the fulness of our admiration and delight at the contem- 
plation of these wonderful results, we must not forget that they are only 
results. We must not forget the sharp eye and the ten fingers, duly edu- 
cated to the work; for these are the real authors of the whole. There is 
no occasion for undervaluing the seats of learning or the associations of 
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learned men; but truly, forall our more substantial accommodations, per- 
sonal or public, we are not very greatly indebted to them in the principle, 
and nothing whatever in the execution, The persons to whom we,are 
actually indebted may have received varied portions of what we regard as 
common education; but one and all of them have had their real education 
in the workshop; and the most splendid and beneficial of them have been 
practical men, who have educated themselves up from the station of ordinary 
workmen, and who, when they began, were just as ignorant of mechanics, 
and made as bungling use of a tool, as we should do if we were to begin 
to-morrow. The workshop is the real school of experimental philosophy 
—the place where every hint is at once brought to the test of experience, 
improved if it is worthy, that is, capable of improvement, and thrown aside'to 
give place for another and a better, if it is not. In it there are no theories 
dozed over from week to week, or from month to month, and which, in the 
end, pass away like idle dreams; neither are there any dotard projectors, 
who go boasting all their lives of the mighty things which they are to pro- 
duce, and sink to their graves in utter barrenness. 

‘“‘ That trains of thought are carried on in the mind, is all very well, 
because, without a full measure of these, the labour of the hand could not 
be improved; and that the results of these trains of thought, and even’ the 
steps of their progress, should be recorded in writing, and published aud 
circulated in books, is still more commendable, because more useful, than 
if the train of thought is lost to the world when the thinker is laid in the 
dust. But truly these are nothing to that which is recorded, step by step, 
in real and practical results. The man who writes in the words of lan- 
guage, addresses himself to all who can, by the comparatively slow process 
of reading, make themselves masters of that language ;—and science, long 
a cloistered monk, has not yet quite learned the every-day language of 
ordinary people. But he who records his thoughts in engines, or useful 
implements of any kind, addresses himself to the whole world, in a language 
which nobody can mistake, and which they who run may read, how much 
soever their conventional language may differ from that of him by whom 
the discovery and contrivance were thus written in an imperishable lan- 
guage, well known to all the world. Send an account of the steam-engine, 
and the manner of its application to the propelling of a ship through the 
water, to all the nations on the face of the earth, and it would not be under- 
stood by even those who were previously acquainted with the technical 
phrases of the English or other language in which the account was written : 
send a steam ship to circumnavigate the globe, and something would be 
known of it by even the rudest people that had curiosity enough te come 
and inspect it. 

“ But this is not all; for, in proportion as the actual and useful result-— 
that to which the contriver gives his hand as well as his word and thought 
—is more easily understood, and more readily appreciated, by those whio 
would not understand the verbal description of the contriver, either in speech 
or in writing, even so it is much more comprehensible by the comparatively 
illiterate of his own country. The mechanical production, be it what it 
may, speaks directly to the senses, and through them to the minds of all 
who see it and feel an interest in the sight, »whether they could on could 
not describe it in language, or even read or write.” > ai basse 
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Of the anecdotes and illustrations which Mr. Mudie’s habits of. 
reflection and his intercourse with the world have enabled him to 
produce by way of support of his propositions and arguments, we: 
find: some that seem to us either inapt or in bad taste—while others 
aré pithy and happy. Of this latter sort there is one derived from. 
i. a visit toa London Engineer’s premises, where a provincial engineer. 
| was finishing a very beautiful perspective elevation of a public work. 
‘‘The lines were perfect in their form, their firmness, and their 
symmetry, and it seemed as if the workman was occupied in tinting 
an engraving by Lowry or Turrel. ‘Show me your instruments,’ 
said another engineer, who came in while we were there. A pair of 
: old rusty compasses, with crooked legs, a bit of quill to fit upon one 
: | of them as an ink-foot, and a little iron drawing pen, as black as the 
| lines which it had traced on the plan, were produced from an old | 
} razor case lying on the table. ‘ Have you no other instruments a 

than those?’ asked the visitor, in amazement. The other laid | 
down his brush, and holding up two well-formed and _ strongly- 
muscled hands, which we know had in former times brought beauti- 
ful forms out of the shapeless blocks with mallet and chisel, said, 
‘ There—that’s enough.’ ” 
To illustrate the manner in which Mr. Mudie’s sanguine temper 
a and ardent style carries him away, to extravagant lengths, and to 
indulge in exaggerated pictures, we need only quote certain passages 
regarding the hand as a wonderful instrument, and what he considers 
its prostitution in being devoted throughout the active periods of life t 
to monotonous and mechanical labour. | 
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“ Ts it not a strange, a sad, a fatal prostitution, that an instrument which 
can fetch the most symmetrical forms, in the most graceful attitudes, out 
of shapeless lumps of stone, or mould them of kneaded clay,—that can 
animate the canvass with all but pulse and breathing,—give the state of a 
battle, or the story of a life, to one glance of the eye, with far more truth 
and effect than any verbal description, or even the actual presence of the 
scene itself,—that can thrill the heart by the vibration of a string, or carry > 
the affections captive whithersoever it lists, by merely touching catgut, — 
is it not the most cruel, the most profligate prostitution—profligate in one 
of the best gifts of Heaven, that this most extraordinary and most service- 
able of all instruments should be occupied, during the whole useful portion 
of the life of its owner, in turning the same wheel, or striking uniform 
blows with the same small hammer? Shall we debase this instrament by 
dooming it for life to perform that which could be as well done at the 
expenditure of one tenth the labour of a donkey, or by a falling stream, or 
a boiling kettle? Surely this would be doing great injustice, even in the 

umble and humbling mechanical view of.it, to the foremost of. all 
machines—the machine of God’s own making—the one which makes._all 
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the'‘others. : | . 
-'' But’even this, bad as it confessedly is, is by no means the worst, either 
for society or for the owner of the prostituted and degraded hand. There 
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is a mind—an immortal thinking principle—a principle capable of reading, 
by means of the body as its instrument or servant, the whole of the heavehs 
and the earth, ‘and all the workings and wonders of human talent'aiid 
industry upon the latter,—there is such a mind bound to the trundling, 
wheel or the alternating hammer,—a wretched and miserable slave, having’ 
no enjoynient of itself, and rendering no service to the world ;) and so mon, 
strous an injustice both to the one and to the other; ought Rpito be tole-. 
rated in a land of rational beings. 

“ Degrade and neglect it as we will, the immortal spirit is still, the, 
immortal spirit; it is warmed by Heaven’s own ethereal fire; and all the 
waters of the world’s oblivion cannot quench it. Cut off from the field’ 
of its proper occupation and pleasure, its restless activity is thrown wholly 
upon the body; but there is still no scope for it in the occupation of the 
body, as that which a machine can do never can require the services of a 
mind, Hence, when the physical occupation of the body is thus narrowed 
to the dull routine of a single point, upon which the labour is executed 
without even any simple consciousness of it, just as the feet never stum- 
ble, even in the dark, at the inequalities of a path which has been trodden 
a thousand times over, the mind has no occupation but about the gratifi- 
cation of the appetites and passions, and those, too, of the most low and 
grovelling description. 

“ Of the positive vices,—the low sensuality, the heedless and heartless 
life, and the frequent crimes perpetrated for the most unmeaning purposes, 
and on the most groundless provocations, we speak not; but we must say 
that, upon men in so low and lost a condition, the laws of God and man 
have no strength equal to even that of acubweb. They are the most 
unsafe population wherewith any land can be afflicted, as they are at the 
mercy of every demagogue, local or general, who may wish to stir up the 
dregs of society, in order that he may steal through the turbid tide to the 
dishonest possession of that which no man would award or abet him in, 
if the current of society ran bright and clear. We mention no name, we 
assign no local habitation ; but witness the unmeaning mobs, the iniquit- 
ous combinations, of weak and deluded men against their own best 
interests; the burnings of property; the throwing of corrosive liquids 
upon the person from behind corners in dark nights; the organized asso- 
ciations, procured and paid for out of hungry bellies, for the furtherance 
of that which, if accomplished to the full extent of their unmeaning mad- 
ness, would only make them more hungry still. Witness this, and wit- 
ness it in an enlightened nation, and an age unprecedented in improve- 
ment, and say, if you can, if there is not something sad and sickening in 
that which can thus degrade those around whom the means of mental 
and moral improvement are floating thick as the motes in the sunbeam, 
to this, the very lowest degree that can be named or imagined in the 
intellectual, the moral, and the social scale.” 


Such are some of the bitter fruits described as necessarily result- 
ing from that system “ which uneducates the physical powers of 
the child, in order that the man may not count for more thane 
small fraction of a water-wheel or-a steam-engine.”” For our-part, 
however, we do not here see anything to lead us either to hope for 
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or expect the arrival of a period when there will be no handicraft 
industry. Were every purely mechanical operation to be performed 
by mechanical automata, stil unvarying human drudgery would be 
required in the fabrication of these automata. The truth is, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to point out any sort of manual labour, 
that either does not, to.a certain extent, draw out the mind, or by 
its simplicity and uniformity of operations allow of that quietness 
and abstraction which may be advantageously filled up by mental 
excursions and occupation. ‘Take the gentle employment of the 
sempstress, the regularity of the spinning hand and foot-domestic 
wheel on the one hand, and the turner or even sawyer’s labours on 
the other, and there is no necessity for the prostitution of time or 
human mechanism in either case. The situation and tame drudgery 
of a banker’s clerk put him in a much worse situation than any of 
those persons to whom we have alluded ; and we do not hear that 
these automata are remarkable personages as disturbers of the 
eace. 

: An extract which affords specimens of our author’s talent at 
assertion, assumption, dogmatism, and inconclusiveness, may amuse 
_ if it does not much instruct our readers. Perhaps, too, something 
like incongruity between what has already been, quoted about the 
education of the body, and the now asserted incapacity of the human 
body to acquire knowledge, as if the results of education and know= 
ledge were essentially different, may be detected. 


“* We have gone at some length into the details of this—the ignorance of 
the senses—the merely physical parts of our compound nature, respecting 
even the most immediately important of our vital and sentient organs and 
their functions, for the purpose of showing that though the body can and 
does communicate information, which the mind elaborates into knowledge, 
yet, that the body itself does not know the information which it commu- 
nicates, the subject from which it receives its impressions, or the organization 
by means of which those impressions are either received or communicated 
to the mind. In so far as the body is concerned, the feeling may be plea- 
surable or painful, and must indeed be the one or the other; but beyond 
this it has no existence It is not anticipated before it actually takes 
place in the physical impression upon the sentient part, and it remains 
not after the physical contact is at an end. Nay, if it is not pleasur- 
able or painful it is not felt at all; and many have received severe wounds 
in the heat and excitement of battle, of which they have not been 
aware till admonished by the flowing blood, or by some other circum- 
stance. 

“ This ought to satisfy the most determined sticklers for the pos- 
session of knowledge by the animals; for surely, if the human body 
which they all allow stands foremost in the rank of organization, cannot 
possess knowledge,—even the knowledge of its own organs or its own 
existence, they would never claim a higher kind (for it is more thana 
degree) of capacities for beings which by their own admission are in- 
ferior. Yet, clear as is the demonstration, there is, perhaps, not one ina 
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hundred. who would not reject it as an absurd paradox; and such being 
the case, we need not wonder that the great body of mankind are duped into 
the belief of every absurdity which is so skilfully wrapt up in the mazes of 
language as that nothing glaringly false appears in it. 

“If we say in as many words, that the dog, which expresses delight at 
hearing the sound of its master’s foot, which perchance greets him with a 
more kindly welcome than any of the human inmates of his dwelling, and 

which can follow afterhim for many miles, and find him out in a crowd 
of thousands, not only does not know that it has any master, but 
actually has no knowledge of its own existence, or of any one object 
in that system of nature of which it forms a part, we are liable to be dis- 
believed. Yet this is not only the fact, but it is a fact of which if we 
have not merely the faith but the demonstrative conviction, our confi- 
dence in the doctrine of immortality is shaken to its very base; and all the 
doctrines of morality and religion are at the inercy of the winds—our mo- 
rality is imposture, our religion is hypocrisy. If this animal, which has its 
day,and wholly returns tothe dust, has the faculty of acquiring knowledge, 
what an unnecessary waste of Almighty power, what a monstrous contra- 
diction of Infinite wisdom would it be, to confer an immortal spirit upon 
Man, when a dog can do all that this spirit can do, without anything but 
his mere animal organization, and do it with less teaching and more 
certainty than Man can possibly do! Has the Almighty Creator, through 
the whole of whose other works there runs such a beautiful adaptation 
of means to end, that every thing is done in the easiest and best 
manner, with the least expenditure both of materials and of power, 
and invariably for the good of the whole system jointly with that of the 
individual,—has He failed in the case of Man,—has the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth been found incapable of so forming a rational 
and immortal spirit as that it can be any benefit to its possessor which he 
could not have enjoyed without it, by means of his body, like the 
other animals? 

« [f this does not satisfy those religious persons who round the periods in 
which they essay to set forth the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, with flourishes about the knowledge and sagacity of animals, it ought 
at all events to silence them till they have gone to school, and learned not 
by ill-judged ascriptions of praise to bring the very being of their 
Maker into question. But it is doubtful whether it will have even this 
effect; for there is no mode of darkness which so stubbornly resists the 
light of truth, as ignorance when it puts on the mantle of religious 
phraseology 

‘‘ If animals could, by possibility, have knowledge, would they not employ 
that knowledge in the way that man employs it, in the first and least-deve- 
loped states of society? Would they not turn it to their aid in procuring 
a more abundant and easily-obtained supply of their grand necessary of life 
—food? And, once beginning and finding the advantage, would they not 
goon till we had foxes keeping poultry-yards, dogs teuding their own flocks, 
and sheep leaving the labour of nibbling on the bare hill, and sowing turnips 
upon some sheltered spot? If their knowledge did not go thus far at least, 
could we call it knowledge—knowledge without a prostitution of the term ? 
But, instead of this, the ‘ sagacious dog, unless man has trained him to 
follow particular objects, barks and worries as readily at a burrow, while in 
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motion, as’ at a pig; and attacks the wheels of the driving carnage even: 
more readily than the heels of the horses.” 


In fact, education of the body—the body’s acquiring knowledge | 
—the possession of knowledge by the /ower anima/ls—are phrases 
arid forms of speech which are not current and are therefore apt 
neédilessly to startle the reader. The training of the body to certain 
ei and the performance of certain feats—the skill manifested 
by the hand—the sagacity of the dog, are ordinary and sufficiently 
clear as well as accurate styles of language ; nor do we see that our 
author comes one bit nearer any contemplated principle or expected 
diseovery by all the wording 4! guarding employed in the passages 
under Consideration, and many others where there is as great a dis- 
play of precision, correction, and novelty. 

{r. Mudie has a good deal to say in ridicule of the doctrines, of 
Innate Ideas, and Original Genius. In regard to the latter, all 
original differences, he maintains, are purely and solely physical. 
We have not found his arguments on this head satisfactory, or 
calculated to suggest anything that is new. We quote a portion. 





“It is the doctrine of ortginal genius ,—as something in which the mind 
of one man differs from that of another, not only in general aptitude or. 
capacity, but in regard of some particular subject or class of subjects, in pre- 
ference to other subjects or classes: as, we say one man has a genius for 
mathematics, another for paintirig,a third for poetry, a fourth for music, 
and so on. In short, this same genius is quite a Proteus, and may be 
turned into any shape. ‘Thus, the garrulous Frenchman, whose ordinary 
powers of colloquy had failed to have any effect in drawing words from the 
silent man, addressed his flattery to him in these words :—* Sir, you have 
a great genius for silence.’ Upon the same principle, to speak of ‘ a genius’ 
for uselessness, for folly, for vice, or for vatious other repulsive matters, 
would be just as correct as a genius for the more estimable habits of men, 
only the words in these cases are not in such good odour. 

‘‘ This genins sounds all very well when we leave it perfectly general, 
or keep it to the mere name of the habit; but when we come tv particulars, 
it begins to put on an aspect somewhat different. If, instead of an original | 
‘genius for poetry, we were to say that a man had been composing songs, 
odes, or epics, before he began to exist, or instead of one for music, that 
he has had much of the same pre-existent practice on the fiddle, those to 
whom we addressed ourselves would have some difficulty in maintaining 
their gravity; and yet this is what we really do express every time that we 
speak of original genius, be the subject upon which that genius is displayed. . 
what it may. 

‘‘ The consideration of this as a matter of intellect, which it is usually, . 
if not invariably, considered as being, belongs not to the present subject ; 
but as there are, in all probability, some physical differences upon which 
the belief of this genius may be founded, it becomes a necessary, and far 
from an uninteresting, portion of the physics of man, inasmuch as it shows, 
that if we understand the body well, and teach and conduct it rightly, we 
‘shall not only reap tuc reward in‘a physical sense, but shall get the intel- 
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lectual honour of possessing original. genius into the bargain, as a bonus: 
we shall, in other words. get both a pension and a title. . 

‘‘ Now, if we have been in the habit of attending to the variations of our 
own aptitudes for observation for thought or for action, and especially if 
the whip of necessity has been pretty constantly and smartly applied to us, 
though not to such an extent as to break us down, we must have found out 
that there were times at which we were incapable of observing, thinking, 
or acting to any efficient purpose; and this when there was no specific 
disease of the body, no occupation of the mind, and no reverse or vicissitude 
of the world by which we could account for it. At other times, we must 
have felt the buoyancy of the ready eye, the rapid thought, and the willing 
hand, come upon us when we were racked by disease, perplexed in thought, 
or hurt and annoyed by the cares of the world. But there is not the 
smallest doubt that all these changes are owing to different states of the 
body, in respect to that quick feeling which pervades all the parts of it, and ” 
which has no necessary reference to any one particular sense.” 


In conclusion, we must repeat that we have. not discovered 
grounds for thinking that Mr. Mudie has a right to indulge in the 
following species of self-congratulation, which occurs in his con- 
cluding paragraph, viz.—‘‘ Thus we find that man, considered only 
in his physical nature, is a being altogether out of place.” We 
believe that this is neither our abiding place nor final sphere ; but 
we desire to see other grounds, other methods of demonstration, and 
other evidences than those advanced in the volume before us in 
behalf of the doctrine, otherwise conviction will be imperfect, and 
perhaps contrary to an acquiescence in the great truths sought to be 
established. 





Art. IX.—Raitlrcadiana. A New History of England, or Pic- 
turesque, Biographical, Historical, Legendary and Antiquarian 
Sketches. Descriptive of the Vicinity of the Ratlroads. First Series: 
With a Map and Illustrations. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1838. 


We do not dislike the facetious fancy of applying the designation, 
«A New History of England” to this work ; for assuredly rail- 
roads and steam are destined to bring about speedily a revolution, 
in a variety of respects, in the social condition of the people, in our 
intercourse with foreigners, and in the arts of industry, and indeed 
in many modesof thinking and classes of opinion. Time was, when 
foolish battles, absurd harangues, and crooked policy were the staple 
which our national historians dealt in, and with which they filled 
page after page, and volume upon volume. Now the fashion of the 
day and for all time coming we hope, is to study what is the 
speediest and most economical rate by. which to circulate the pro- 
ductions and the merchandise of the land, as well as.of the different . 
quarters of the world,— what is the cheapest, easiest, and pleasantest , 
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way of diving into the most sequestered corners of the country, and 
making ourselves familiar with scenes, customs, and faces, which, in 

t days, it was a lifetime’s theme for story and for wonder. ever. 
to have beheld,—what is the most arrow-like line of communication 
by which to be wafted a hundred or two of miles, so as to make the 
inhabitants of these distant places, according to by-gone ignorance 
and vulgarity, our next-door neighbours. Such a revolution and 
such improvements may well be said to change the face of the earth, 
and the complexion and posture of society, and thereby beget a new 
branch in literature, which, if the reader is Grecian enough, he may 
denominate Railroadiana ; thus treating his ear to a euphonious 
sound, and being at the same time reminded of the origin and the 
novelty of the department. 

But the reader may not at once perceive how this species of lite- 
rature can embrace any other topics than such as regard the speed 
of conveyance, the number of passengers, and the amount or kind of 
goods transmitted by the meteor-flighted steam. How can pic- 
turesque and ancient objects, as set forthin the title page before us, 
be scanned and sketched, when a glimpse is all that can be obtained 
of them, when on the right and on the left an outspread and pro- 
longed panorama will be seen only as it flies and escapes like two 
stripes of canvass that unfold and are rolled up again at the rate of 
some twenty miles length in the hour? Where or how can there be 
time, and, among the hastily met and hastily parted passengers, 
where and how can there be opportunities for acquiring biogra- 
phical sketches, or listening to historical.notices of the immediate 
localities? Then again, was there ever such an incongruity as that 
which associates railroads and steam-engines with legendary lore or 
romance of any kind ? 

The Introductory Remarks to Railroadiana here come to our aid 
and help us to an answer to such questions and doubts. ‘* The 
experience,” we are told, ‘‘ of a recent excursion on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, originally suggested the idea of collect- 
ing the information contained in the following pages. 1t was a fine 
day in autumn, and in the few hours between the arrival of the 
first and the departure of the last train, the writers sought to make 
themselves acquainted with the scenery and history of Tring. Not- 
withstanding it may be thought these could be compressed within 
narrow limits, that time was consumed in seeking preliminary in- 
formation, which might have been advantageously as well as agree- 
ably employed in using it. The moment came when they were 
obliged to enter the Railway auxilium, or lose the last conveyance, 
and they found themselves tantalized with a knowledge that they 
had been occupied in gazing on what least deserved attention, while 
objects of superior interest had escaped them.” 

It is then taken for granted that in railroad travelling, the 
‘* stations,” as they are called, will always, (we say generally, or 
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just as convenience in regard to important interests suggests), be 
fixed in the vicinity of some town of note, and that thus the public 
iiay with certain slight helps be readily made acquainted with the 
beauties and the peculiar features of our rural sections © Descrip- 
tions, narratives, and facts given in the manner of those now before 
us, and gathered partly from actual observation, or in the course of 
recent personal inquiry, and partly from former tourists and writers, 
will consequently render good service, by enabling any passenger at 
once to decide for himself, at whatever place he may be, how his 
spare time can be most agreeably spent. 

Such is the design of the work, which starting with the traveller 
from London towards Birmingham, has in this first part furnished 
sketches for fifty-six miles of the railroad line, that is, half way of 
the whole. A passage in the Introduction will aptly preface the 
notices and sketches to be extracted from the body of the volume. 
“ We find,” say the writers, in reference to the general features of 
the country intersected by the railroad so far as here traced, ‘‘in it 
three rivers, the Colne, the Gade, and the Bulbourne, all tributaries 
of the Thames ; and although the eminences which enclose these 
streams are not of great elevation, nor the vales through which they 
glide sufficiently depressed to afford a decided character of pictu- 
resque and romantic beauty, yet there is enough of fine scenery to 
please and to gratify. Independently of the mere scenery, the 
vicinity of the capital, and the salubrity of the air—(attractions not 
generally neglected by the noble and the wealthy) contributed in 
former days to make this district a favourite resort—thus accounting 
for the growth of towns—multiplying estates in a manner unknown 
in distant counties, and studding the country with the castle, the 
monastery, the manor-house, or the villa, in. accordance with the 
wants and fashions of the times which called each into existence.” 

Harrow is the first station, and here the Railroadians make the 
first stop. After noticing and describing what is most remarkable 
in regard to the scenery and the antiquities of the place, the prin- 
cipal dion of all, the Free Grammar School, founded by John Lyon, 
a farmer of the parish, becomes the subject ; Byron, among the 
many distinguished personages, educated at this seminary, standing 
pre-eminent in the sketch. To some of our readers the following 
particulars will be new. 


“ On the eastern side of the church-yard there is an inscription on wood 
to the memory of one ‘ Isaac Greentree,’ upon which as the on dit goes, 
Byxon wrote in pencil two lines of punning poetry. We are quite willing 
that he should have the credit of the authorship,—the sentiment contained 
in them, being in favour of the writer, whatever his name. The spot in 
question is overshadowed with limes ;— 


‘ There is a time when these green trees shall fall, 
And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.’ 
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“ The original school-room, preserved with one exception, as erected in 
the time of the founder, is lined with oak pannels. The desks, forms, 
doors and floor, are of the same material, apparently of the same date. The 
whole is so covered with cuts and carvings of names, &¢. that scarcely a 
spot remains free from an inscription, It would require a catalogue nearly 
equal to the list of the constituency of one of the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
to give the mere initials. We have selected one name, that of Byron, 
and present. it tour readers in the form of a fac stmile in size and shape. 
We should say it was characteristic of the bold, deviating turn of the 
individual, who it is undoubted, carved tt with his own hand. There are 
none of the usual rules of forming letters attended to in the ‘ y’ or the‘ r’. 
Sir Robert Peel, on the contrary, has‘ done’ his name in a high capital 
text, of which a copy might be made for type. Close to the name of the 
noble ‘ Childe,’ appears that of Col. Wildman, the gentleman who was 
destined to succeed him as the possessor of Newstead Abbey, his paternal 
residence. By the name of Sir Robert Peel, that of his son is seen, Many 
individuals of high celebrity have thus recorded their education at Harrow. 
Among them, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the unfortunate Spencer Percival, 
and the present Lord Palmerston may be mentioned.” . 


The fac-simile is, in fact, a curiosity of its kind. We pre- 
sume that the noble and irregular cutter of the original, distin- 
guished himself also in the amusements which Lyon, the founder 
of the School, was at such pains to define and limit, viz. “ driving 
a top, tossing a hand-ball, running, and shooting.” We learn, 
however, that the Harrow boys, now-a-days, amongst their rudi- 
ments of learning, class throwing of stones, demolishing windows, 
and so forth, the former of the two appearing to be their favourite 
amusement. : 

‘It having been at Harrow that Anthony Babington was ap- 
prehended, a rather lengthened account is introduced by our Rail- 
roddians of: him and his co-conspirators, their trial and {execution, 
&c. © The unity and obvious scope of the work are not very nicely 
observed by this sort of episode; but in such publications, neither 
the traveller who takes them as guides, nor the reader, inclines to be 
hypercritical, rather relishing diffuseness and a multiplicity of sug- 
gestions than any species of strictness that requires any regularity, 
or confined direction of thought. We quote the verses made by 
Chidiock ‘Titchburne of himself in the Tower, the night before he 


suffered death ; he was one of the conspirators against Elizabeth, 
alluded to. 


‘« My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 
And all my goodness is but vain hope of gain 
The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 
And now J live, and now my life is done. 
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“ My spring is pe, and yet it hath not sprung, 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 
_ My youth is past, and yet I am but young, 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 
My thread is cut, and yet, it is not spun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done! 


**T sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 
I look’d for life and yet it was a shade, 

I trode the ground, and knew it was my tombe, 
And now I dye, and now I am but made, 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now my life is done.’ ” 


Watford presents in its vicinity, for description, the Church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with its tombs, monuments, and 
inscriptions to the memory of rich or illustrious individuals, A. 
curious illustration is also given, to show the state of the art of 
engraving in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, on brass plates 
inserted in their tombs. The engravings contain a goodly group, 
consisting of fourteen figures,—Ralph Verney, his lady, nine boys, 
and three girls. Cashiobury Park, the seat of the Earl of Essex, 


furnishes the Railroadians with another interesting subject near 
Watford. | 


At Bushy, we need not tarry; but Hemel Hempstead must’ 
detain us for a little. : 


“ On stepping out of the Railway carriage at the third Station, the tra~ 
veller finds himself on Box-Moor—a common, whose only embellishments: 
in former times were the river Gade, and the high road. from London to 
Aylesbury, which is part of the ancient ‘ [kenild way.’ . Its modern im-, 
provements are the Grand Junction Canal and the Railroad, and here may. 
be seen the four means of communication at one view. The canal is at this 
point distant forty miles from London, and whilst the boats require a day 
and a half to navigate from the City Road Basin to Box-Moor, the Railroad. 
train travels the same distance in little more than an hour.* “The village ‘at, 
the east end, on the canal, is called ‘ Two-Waters.’ One of the branches of 
the river ‘Thames, which has its source-at Tring, called * Bulbourne ‘Head\”’ 
falls into the Gade at this place and gives the name to the village. Certaiiy 
of the inhabitants of Hemel Hempstead have the privilege of grazing cattle 
on the Moor, and a circular iron badge placed upon their door-posts indix 
cates the inhabitant who enjoys this privilege. In summer the breeze froit 
the south or west brings purity and health with it, but in the winter, with 
a strong touch of the east or north, there is'‘a wind which as an old cot- 
tager expressed it, ‘ would skin a feather.’ A tolerably agreeable road of 
two miles, takes you to Hemel Hempstead, and there ‘yon have not to 
choose between the rival inns, ‘ the old and new Commercial,’ for the pro- 
prietors will already have secured your ‘patronage, by sending their own 
cars or coaches down to the Station, and: drivingyyeu at nce into their 
premises. We were fortunate enough to meet with Mr. Deacon, whose 
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coach is called the ‘Queen Dowager,’ and his inn the ‘ King’s Arms,’ the 
former conveyed us safely to the latter, and right well pleased we were 
with our fare during a sojourn of two days. The river Gade, on its way to 
join the Thames at Dorchester in Oxfordshire, runs through the valley, 
embellishing in its course the park and seat of Sir Ashley Cooper ;'the 
former, open to visitors at all times, is reached by turning down a lane just 
beyond the northern extremity of the town, and crossing the river over a 
wooden bridge. From the park a view of the town is obtained, but the real 
searcher after the picturesque should ascend to the exterior of the Church 
tower, and the ‘vale’ (as the inhabitants call it) will please his eye, 
although the view, except on the side towards Box-Moor, is confined. 
The Church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is well worthy of a visit. Its 
character is neatness, and its fittings are elegant and comfortable. It con. 
sists of a nave, two side aisles, and a transept, on the top of which is builta 
handsome tower, with Norman-Saxon lights, the whole surmounted with a 
beautiful spire of ornamented lead. At the west end is a fine door of Saxon 
architecture, curiously and richly ornamented; highly adorned with fleurs- 
de-lis and vine leaves alternately, fretwork, &c. The capitals are enriched 
with grotesque figures. The nave is separated from the aisles by a range 
of five massive columns on each side, and two half columns with sculp- 
tured square capitals, which support arches with zig-zag mouldings. The 
tower rests on semi-circular clustered columns, ornamented. The west 
window is adorned with a representation, in stained glass, of the Good 
Samaritan, a happy subject, considering it to have been chosen by the donor, 
Sir Ashley Cooper. The oldest monument we could discover is placed in 
the south-western corner of the Church, and is to the memory of one Robert 
Albyn and his wife, who lived in the reign of Edward the Third.” 


At Berkhamsted it is neither scenery, church, nor antiquities that 
we notice so gratefully as the story of a “ Sweet Ann Page.” 


‘* Berkhamsted was of great note when the exiled Bourbons of France 
sought an asylum in this country. Louis XVIII, and after him Charles 
‘X. and family, lived at Hartwell House, about two miles from Aylesbury, 
and, on their journeys tu and from the metroplis, always honoured the 
King’s Arms with their custom, and as their numerous royal and noble visi- 
tors at Hartwell did the same, this inn has entertained in turn nearly all 
the crowned heads in Europe, to the no small gratification and profit of 
the worthy Mr. Page—the present landlord. Not only alsois ‘ Miss Page,’ 
the landlord’s accomplished daughter, to be mentioned in connection with 
the King’s Arms and the Regal times above alluded to, but it belongs to 
the page of history to record, that so highly pleased was the monarch 
Louis with the attentions he received, and with the superior manners of 
this lady, that on her visit to Paris after his restoration, she was actually 
honoured with an audience at the Tuilleries.— Miss Page has not only, 
however, been thus favourably known to and respected by princes and 
nobles whose day has passed, and left her possessed of a store of anecdotes 
which cannot fail to amuse her present visitors ; but besides these, there 
were very many commercial travellers who used regularly to make the 
King’s Arms, at Berkhamsted, their Sunday rendezvous. Many of them 
are nuw no more, have become,heads of the houses for which they used to 
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journey, or, withdrawn from business altogether, are enjoying their olium 
cum dignitate. This well-managed inn, however, from the combination 
of the various circumstances which have been enumerated, became cele- 
brated throughout this and the neighbouring counties, and ‘ mine host’ 
and ‘ sweet Ann Page’ were extensively known and universally respected 
by all classes of travellers,” 


The Wild Boy, Peter’s history, who was found in the forest of 
Hertswald, near Hanover, in the year 1725, by George the First of 
England, while hunting, is identified with Berkhamsted. The 
account given by the present writers comprises all that was ever 
known of him, many of the facts having been collected, it is stated, 
from Mr. Page, of the King’s Arms Inn, who was one of the pall- 
bearers at Peter’s funeral. The Boy lived not only in the reign of 
George the First, but that of the second of the name, and part 
of that of George the Third. 

Tring furnishes a variety of subjects for historical detail. The 
strong contrasts and the suggestive points in the following passage 
are remarkable. 


“Whilst these historical details are fresh in the mind of the traveller, 
if he walk to the western extremity of the town, he will observe on the 
right hand, in a large garden enclosed by a wall, a building formed of 
brick and ribbed with oak, bearing unequivocal marks of age—this is no 
other than the Monastery of Tring—although now converted into the 
residence of a farmer, and used in this present nineteenth century as a 
lodging house for travellers of the working class, in which there were at 
the period of our visit, at least one hundred persons congregated—chiefly 
Railway labourers, appropriately enjoying their home-brewed ale in the 
very kitchen of the monks. The Dormitories and Cells may be visited by 
permission of the tenant. In the former thereare some remains of carvings 
which seem originally to have represented something of the ‘ pomp of heral- 
dry,’ probably in commemoration of some gift or bequest which a pious life or 
death-bed penitence had bestowed. The chambers were lofty and vaulted, 
and even in decay, inspire an interest somewhat akin to awe. It has been 
found convenient in late years, probably, while the building was occupied 
as a workhouse, to ‘ curtail the fair proportions’ of the Hall, by introducing 
a new floor and ceiling, and the apartment thus gained between the new 
floor and the original roof, is now used asa tap by the Bankers, as the 
excavators are called, who now lodge in a part of the old Priory. The 
kitchen has had its dimensions abated, but the original fire-place rezaains. 
What was the chapel, or part of it, is at present occupied asa stable. We 
in vain look for the original form of the windows of the refectory or 
principal Hall, as the assaults of Time had made it necessary to repair the 
external wall when the old window was taken out. On renewing the 
floor of one of the apartments, the present occupier found that a consider- 
ble number of human bodies had been there deposited. Whether the 
sepulchral vault of the religious establishment formerly existed on that 
spot, or whether the bones thus unexpectedly. discovered,. where. the 
vemains of victims to thuse crimes which history assures us were but too 
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‘frequently perpetrated in the ancient monasteries, can now be only matter 
‘of conjeéture. “They have been ‘left undisturbed’ in their resting plate, 
‘Phe present o¢cdpant, ‘Mr/Beal; an intelligent farmer; and his fair consort, 
“¢héerfully show to'the curiotiy visitor, all that is most remarkable in their 
ancient dwelling and obligingly give every information in the power, 


‘Here is a companion picture to match in respect. of ignorance 
-‘and° superstition that of the late Courtenay tragedy. Is the cre- 
‘dulity of the year 1838 less monstrous in some parts of Kent, than 
it was in 1751, in the neighbourhood of Tring? vie 


- Some country people were possessed of an opinion, that an old man 
and woman of that town, John and Ruth Osborne, were witches, on 
account of several-cattle dying of a contagion which then raged: great 
numbers of them assembled, some on horseback, and others on foot, and 
went and had them proclaimed as such, in three different market towns. 
These unfortunate people were afterwards dragged from the vestry of 
the church, where they had been concealed, and so severely ducked, that 
the woman died on the spot, and the man a few days afterwards. Several 
persons were committed to custody on the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury; 
and one Thomas Colley (who, though a principal actor in this horrid affair, 
was prompted by others, and by the liquor which he had drank), was tried 
at the ensuing assizes for Hertfordshire, and capitally convicted. It cathe 
out at the trial that, on the 18th of April 1751, one Nichols came to 
William Dell, the crier of Hemel Hempstead, and gave him a piece of 
paper, with four-pence, that he might cry the words written thereon, in 
the market-place. The words were these: ‘ This ts to give notice, that 
on Monday neat a man and women are to be publicly ducked at Tring in 
this Country for their Wicked crimes.’ ua 

'™ The overseer of the parish, where these people lived, having hea 
this cried at Winslow, Leighton Buzzard, and Hemel Hempstead, on the 
several market days, and being informed that the two people were John 
Osborne and Ruth his wife, he sent them to the workhouse for saféty. 

“The master of the workhouse, to make still more secure, removed°théin, 
in the middle of the night of the 21st into the vestry-room of the chuféh, 
thinking the sanctity of the place would have some awe upon the’ moh, 
if they came. However, on the day appointed, more than five thousand 

ople were collected together at Tring, declaring revenge against Os- 
rne and his wife as a wizard and witch: they pulled down a large wall 
belonging to the workhouse—(the ancient priory)—and demolished’ the 
windows and window frames. The master of the workhouse asstited 
them they were not there ; the mob would not believe him, but rushed in 

“and searched the house, the closets, and even the boxes and trunks. They 

‘ declared they would pull the house down if the victims were not producéd, 
arid'some proposed setting fire to it; at lastthey all swore, that, if Osbdrhe 

and his wife were not delivered to them, they would not only burn’ the 
workhouse, but the while town of Tring. The master being apprehensive 
that they would do'as they had promised, at length informed theih Wwére 

"the inhappy péoplé were. The mob now went off in ‘triumph, with Oolléy 

“at their head. Assoon' as the mob entered the vestry-room, they seized 
‘Osbortie and ‘his wife; and carried ‘thém to. a place called Gubblécote*bout 
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‘twormiles off, where not finding-a pond to their purpose, they-carsied 
them to: Wilston Green, and: -put..them into separate rooms in 3 bouge 
there ; they stripped them naked, and tied them: up separately. ia a.eheet; 
but first they crossed the man’s legs and. arms, and :bent his body so as: to 
tie his thumbs, to his great:toes, rina Hits Sniliowh » 6 
‘When they came to the pond, called Wilston Wear, a rope was tied 
under the armpite of Rath Osborne, and ‘two «memdragged her-imto the 
pond, and through it, and Colley went into the pond, and turned her severel 
times over and over with a stick. After they had ducked the woman, they 
brought her to land, and then dragged the old man in, and ducked bim. 
Then he was set aside, and the woman ducked again as before, and Colley 
made the:same use of his stick. shen the old. man wes ducked again. 
After which. the woman was a third time ducked; and Colley. went :into 
the pond and pulled. her about until the sheet wherein she was wrapped 
came off, and she appeared naked. She expired soon afterwards, .. Colley 
then came out of the pond, and went round cgllecting money for the sport 
he had shewn them in ducking the old witch as he called her. - After the 
woman was dead, the mob carried John Osborne to a house, put him’to 
bed, and latd his dead wife by his side. Ruth Osborne was seventy years 
of age; John was fifty-six.. In consequence of these. circumstances. of 
_eruelty, Colley was ordered for immediate execution, and his body was 
afterwards hung!in chains at Gubblecote, in the parish of Tring,. three 
miles off. man | + 
. “Another instance of credulity and superstition occurred in this neigh- 
' bourhood in the. year 1759. At Wingrove, one Susannah Hannukes, an 
elderly woman, was accused by her neighbour of being a witeh; for that 
she had bewitched her spinning wheel, so that she could not make it go 
. round, and offered to make oath of it before a magistrate; on which the 
husband of the poor woman, in order to justify his wife, insisted upon HER 
BEING TRIED BY THE CuuRCH Biss, and that the accuser should be pre- 
sent: she was conducted by her husband to the ordeal, attended bya great 
concourse of people, who flocked to the parish church to.see the ceremony, 
where she was stripped of her clothes to her shift and under petticoat, and 
WEIGHED AGAINST THE BisLE! when to the no small mortification of her 
accuser, SHE OUTWEIGHED IT, AND WAS HONOURABLY ACQUITTED of the 
charge. This account appeared in the ‘ London Chronicle, February 
27, 1759.” 


Of some of the gigantic undertakings to. which railroads. have 
piven rise, that of cutting is not the least. For example, near 
vinghoe— . 


_ “ The cross roads in this district which are.some. of the most untractable 

we have seen in all our perambulations are at length destined.to undergo a 
change. We may imagine that instead of, as now, being obliged to visit 
this interesting little town by way of Tring, or to walk along the chalky 
banks of the Railroad for a mile and a half in a direction parallel, instead of 
ina straight line, to the point of destination, that-a direct. road will be cut 
. to Pendley, by which, more than a mile of the distance will be saved. . It 
was by no means a common ‘sight, however, to witness the progress of the 
work on this part of the hne, where there is not less than two miles, of cut- 
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ting in the chalk—so deep: that: mechanical means of a novel character, have, 
heen resorted to for the raising of the soil to. the surface. These, 8, 

onsist:in the employment of-horses. to drag the workmen and their wheel, 
bernows of. chalk.#p-an inclined plane-at an angle of not less than, forty-five 
degrees, the. operation from the bottom to the surface (a space of sixty to. 
seventy:feet) oecupying but a few seconds of time, the workman and vehicle, 
being assisted. in their still more rapid descent by the backing of the horses 
and, keeping the cable, which passes over a windlass, tolerably tight. From: 
the new bridge over the direct road from Tring to Ivinghoe, the’ view of 
this cutting, spreading east and west, and lost in distance, almost amounts 
to the ‘sublime. We recommend & pause of a few minutes onthe spot to 
all who ‘can admire and appreciate the results of labour by man im:congre+ 
gated’numbers. We imagine that at the period of our visit, there wére 
upwards of one thousand men employed on the two miles of ‘ cuttang’ to 
which we now direct attention.” 


» Such are, samples of Railroadiana; a pleasant and well-got-up 
book in every respect, with the exception of some material typogra- 
phical ‘errors... A series of such volumes, following and abiding by 
the various lines of steam-conveyance throughout England, and the 
several provinces of the empire, it is quite clear, may be composed 
and compiled, of an instructive and agreeable character. A railroad, 
in fact, may become the thread to any sort of information, because 
intersecting and touching as such lines must do every kind of scenery 
—coming in contact with every variety of fact in science, history, 
art,.and literature—and being easily bended to suit the scheme of 
any copious and excursive writer, the whole field of thought and: 
imagination may thus be traversed in a natural and easy style. _. 

‘Guide bookmakers may take a good hint. from the present. publi- 
cation, were it in nothing else than regards the manner of folding 
and placing ‘the Map of the London and Birmingham Railway: line; 
and of the vicinity thereof. It is on a sheet separate entirely from: 
the. volume, but for which a pocket is cut in the inside of the Jeft- 
hand board. 3 , 





~-_- 


oe ArT. X. . 
1 Historie of the Arrivall of Edward IV.in England and the Final; 
‘Recouerye of his Kingdomes from Henry VI. Edited by Joun 
Brvoe, Esq., F.S.A. : 
2,—Memoirs of the Life and Cliaracter of Henry V. as Prince of: 
_Pales and King of England. By the Rev. J. Enver. Trvrr, B.D; 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1838, er 
Tur numerous, State Papers, the. Biographies, and Memoirs of illus- 
trious persons. which have.so rapidly: multiplied upon us of late, are 
hopeful circumstances, as’ we have had an opportunity. more than: 
ofiee to -i16ti¢e; of the ihereasing popularity of legitimate histery, aad. 
the lasting’ claims of anthentie° particulars, over the brilliancies: of 
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fiction. ‘We might this’ month enlarge the: dist of these traly na- 
tional’ archives béyorid’ the pair of ‘publications ‘at the’ head of this: 
paper, although ‘there may he no other ‘principle of wniéh among: 
them, but what may be found ‘under ‘the ‘head ‘of ‘antiquarianiont, 
or indicated by. name equivalent to that of royalty.” We sight, 
for.instance, have set down the “ State Papers published under the’ 
Authority, of His Majesty's Commission,” volumes Fourth’ ‘aid 
Fifth, which. contain about -1,200 quarto pages, and relate to the. 
reign of Heary the. Eighth ;..or, to, be.still more..precise in our in-. 
timation, which particularly throw light upon. the State-relations. 
subsisting between England:and Seotland -between the years 1523 
and 1546. The correspondence of an official and oft-times secret 
chara¢ter, during the period nientioned, of the Lords Wardens of 
the Marches, the Council of the North, the English Ambassador at 
the Scottish Court, of Henry the Eighth, James the Fourth, Queen 
argaret, Wolsey and Betoun, &c., form principal ‘fedtures ‘inthe 
collection. ‘One of the most interesting documents of thé whole, 
however, and which, besides being original, modifies a generally 
received account, belongs to a date several years anterior to 1523, 
viz., an English account of the sanguinary battle of Flodden, ‘so’ 
disastrous to Scotland, and where James the Fourth’ was slain. 


“Articles of the Bataill bitwix the Hinge of Scottes and the Erle of 

% Surrey in Brankstone Feld, the 9 day of September. 

“« Burst, when bothe tharmyes were within 3 myles togidres, the said: 
Bylé sént ‘Riigeerosse ‘to the Kinge of Scottes, desiryng hym of bataill; 
and he answered he wold abyde hym there tyll Fryday at none. seer 

“© The:Lord Haward at 11 of the clok the said 9 day passed over the 
brigge of Twyssell with the vaward and artyllary; and, the, said Erle 
folawyng with the rereward, tharmy was devyded into 2 batailles, and to_ 
either bataill 2 wynges. 

“ The Kinge of scottes army was devided into 5 batailles, and every 
bataill an arrowe shotte from the other, and all like fernes from the 
Englisshe armye, in grete plumpes, parte of them quadrant, and some 
pyke wise; and were on the topof the hyll, being aquarter ofa myle from 
the fote theréof. | 

‘ The Lord Haward caused his vaward to stale in a lytell valey, tyll the 
rerewarde were joyned to oon of the wynges of his bataill, and then bothe 
wardes in oon avaunced against the Scottes, and they cam down the hill, 
and meéette with them in good ordre, after the Almayns mane?, withoute 
apekyng of eny word. ; one eae Sloe eee 

+ ThErles' of Huntley, Arell, and Crawford, with theire host of 6000 
men, cam upon the Lord Haward, and shortly their hakkes were tourned 
and the most parte of theym slayne. — AFR i RA Bn gt 

“The Kinge of Scottes cam with a grete puyssaunce upon niy Lord of 
Surrey havyng on his lyfte hand my Lord Darcy:son; Wwhiche 2-barevalt* 
the brounte of tne bataill ; and there the Kinge-of Scottes-was slayn yr 9 
a spere length from the*said Erle of Surrey, and many noble men of the- 
Scottes slay moo, arid no prisoners taken in those’ 2 battailles. , And in 
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the.tyme of this-bataill thErles of Lynewes and Argyll with their pusaunces 
joined with Sir Edward Stanley, and they were putte to flyght,. 
.j*, Edmond Howard,had with hym !000 Cheshire men, and 500 Lanca- 
sbirg,men, and many. gentilmen of York shire on the right wyng of the 
Lord Haward, and the Lord Chamberlain of Scotland with many Lordes 
dyd.sette.on. hym, and the Chesshire and Lancasshire men never abode 
stroke, and few of the gentilmen of Yorkshire abode but fled. M™ Gray 
and. Sir. Humfrey Lyle be, taken prisoners, and Sir Wynchard Harbotell 
and Maurys Barkeley slayne. And the said Edmonde Haward was thties 
feled, and to his relief the Lord Dacres cam.with 1500 men, and put to 
flight all the said Scottes, and had aboute 8 score of his men slayne. In 
which bataill a grete nombre of Scottes were slayne.” 


It.is farther stated, that the battle began between four and five of 
the afternoon, that the chase continued for three miles, there being 
a.marvellous slaughter, and that 10,000 more of the Scotch must 
have. been slain, if, their opponents had been on horseback. After 
naming the number killed on each side, it is added, “* The Kinge of 
Scottes body is brought to Berwyk. Ther is no grete man of Scot- 
land retourned home but the Chamberlain. It is thought that fewe 
of them bee. lefte on lyve.”’ . 

The readers of Scottish and English history will remember that a 
report was entertained that James did not fall, or, at least, that he 
was‘not slain on Flodden Field. It was a popular and romantic 
version in Scotland which said that he had undertaken a pilgrimage, 
or was fulfilling some other religious vow ; but what is not the least 
of the remarkable things contained among the present papers, Queen 
Margaret at one time either truly or pretendedly yielded to the same 
vulgar rumour; for the English Ambassador in 1525 writes from 
Scotland to Wolsey ; and in reference to Queen Margaret’s eager- 
ness to be divorced from the Earl of Angus, declares, 


‘‘ The Quenes Grace contynueth still at Sterling, and seweth faste for 
the devorce betwene Her said Grace and thesaid Erle of Anguisshe; sur- 
mitting her cause to be that She was married to the said Erle, the late 
King of Scottes her husbande being a live, and that the same King was 
alive three years after the feilde of Flodden or Brankeston.” 


A great portion of the present documents illustrate the intrigues 
which had such admirable scope between the interests of England 
and France in regard to the marriage of James the Fifth. _ Henry 
of England seems not to have been the only one who for a time was 
solicitous that his daughter Mary should be united to the Scottish 
monarch ; but Henry’s sister, Margaret, Queen of Scots, and. her 
party, were sufficiently peremptory in their demands regarding a 
marriage settlement, 


) “Fyrst, the Lordis of Scotland desyris mariagis betuext, ye Kyngis 
Grace ;my broder dochtthyr and ye Kyng my sone his newo, and apone 
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tat desiris ye Kingis Greit Seyll, and al ye Lordis of Ingland ‘sélis, and 


yat to be aprewit in yer Parliament. : : 
“Tn the secund, thay desyrit, he haffand hyrin mareagis, ‘yat he be 
pronuncit secund persone of yat Realm, and to assyng landis, as pertenis 6 
ye Prynce of yat Realm, to be ansuerit to hyme. int 
“The thryd, ye Lordis desyris, falzeyng of this, yat, g'yfit plesit God to 
send Hes Grace and Prynce, that in recompens of yat he is put fra, -yat 
he gyf ye ying my sone Berweyk, wyth landis that ts in threype betuert 
Ingland and Scotland, and yat ye samyn may be ye King my sone wyth 
ane competand sertane monye. ~~ th WIISh 
“ Thyr is ye desyris of ye Lordis in speciall, as aperis weyl be copye 

of ye artykylis closit wyth in this.” : 

What degree of sincerity on either side there might exist upon this 
and the other questions that arose between Henry and Scotland; it ts 
not for us to say. We donot, however, find any reason for thinking 
more favourably of the licentious and remorseless King of England, 
of his weak contemporary on the throne of Scotland, of the haughty 
and magnificent Wolsey, or of any of the other principal movers in 
the drama, than the general tone of history and tradition has com- 
municated: It is a painful fact, that the more closely we investigate, 
or see others investigate, the character of the great majority of our 
British monarchs, any partiality to royalty that may exist feels itself 
chastised, and that most unwelcome truths obtrude themselves; 
while ministers and statesmen generally leave behind them a testi- 
mony not more flattering to human nature. The conclusion is, that 
anything identical with or approaching to irresponsible power when 
possessed by man is almost sure to be abused ; that seldom or never 
is there any check to despotism, selfishness, and political error save 
that which knowledge and liberty guard and enforce. Were we to 
go seriatim through these State Papers, the repulsive lesson would 
be all along corroborated and strengthened. 

Let us see if the “ Historie of the Arrival] of Edward IV. in 
England and the Finall Recouerye of his Kingdome from Henry 
VI.,” in any respect enhances our good estimation of England’s 
Kings. The publication which we have to glance at, is the first 
that hes been edited on the part of the Camden Society; and 
although it extends to only a few small quarto pages, it is. highly 
creditable not only to Mr. Bruce but to the institution of which he 
forms a member. i bg 

‘Mr. Bruce has made himself master of every existing or accessi- 
ble historical] document that bears upon the era under review: ..:Bat 
it occasions deep regret, though it be: not a thing tobe wondered 
at, when the paucity or the contradictory character of historical 
data, belonging to comparatively recent periods'm: our annals;:come 
to be investigated and weighed. The present editor, for example; 
after enumerating the principal authonties for the*narrative hé pub: . 
‘Tishes, ‘says, a ee ee 
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«€ Upon these authorities, which in many points are most sing tilarly eon- 
tradictory, all our subsequent chroniclers, with one exception, which “will 
be noticed hereafter, have based their statements. Rastell abridges Fabyab ; 
‘Hail translates Polydore Vergil and Philip de Comines ; Stowe transcribes 
‘the Chronicle quoted by Leland ; and the rest follow some one authorarid 
‘scmé another. The present narrative has higher claims to authority than 
any of those I have noticed. It was written upon the spot, immediately 
after the events to which it relates, by some person possessed of full + 
of knowledge ; and it will be seen het it was adopted by Edward IV. a 
an accurate relation of his achievements.” | oy 


To those who feel very curious about Yorkist. testimonials in 
Opposition to such as favour the Lancasterian faction, we recommend 
Mr. Bruce’s authentication of the present’ document ; and pass’on 
to notice two or three of its several contents. It is well known that 
Edward threw himself upon the English coast with few followers, 
and when his prospects were far from certain or apparently hopeful. 
The fact is, that he met with formidable opposition, and was glad to 
disguise his: utmost intent by merely at first claiming the duchy of 
York. When he got to this province, however, he took advantage 
in a most characteristic manner, as regarded the superstitions and 
customs of the age, of whatever circumstances as were most.likely 
‘to promote his interest and views. 


* On the Satarday, the Kynge, with all his hooste, cam to a towne called 
Daventre, where the Kynge, with greate devocion, hard all divine service 
upon the morne, Palme-Sonday, in the parishe churche, wher God, and 
Seint Anne, shewyd a fayre miracle; a goode pronostique of good aventure 
that aftar shuld befall unto the Kynge by the hand of God, and mediation 
of that holy matron, Seynt Anne. For, so it was that, afore that tyme, 
the Kynge, beinge out of his realme, in great trowble, thowght, and 
hevines, for the infortwne and adversitie that was fallen hym, full often, 
and, specially upon the sea, he prayed to God, owr Lady, and Seint George, 
and, amonges othar saynts, he special!y prayed Seint Anne to helpe hym 
where that he promysed, that, at the next tyme that it shuld hape hym to 
se any ymage of Seint Anne, he shuld therto make his prayers, and gyve 
his offeringe, in the honor and worshipe of that blessed Saynte. So it 
fell, the same. Palme Sonday, the Kyage went in procession, and all the 
people aftar, in goode devotion, as the service of that daye askethe, and, 
whan.the processyon was comen into the churche, and, by ordar of the 
service, were comen to that place where the vale shulbe drawne up afore 
the Roode, that all the people shall honor the Roode with the anthem Ave, 
three tymes begon, in a pillar of the churche, directly aforne the place 
where Kynge knelyd, and devowtly honoryd the Roode, was a lytle ymage 
of Seint Anne, made'of alleblastar, standynge fixed to the piller, closed 
and clasped. togethars. with four borders, small, payntyd, and gowynge 
rownd abowt the image, in.manar of a compas, lyke as it is to see com- 
only, and all ahowt, where ag suche ymages be wonte to be made for to be 
solde and set up jn churches, chapells, crosses, and oratories, in many. placis. 
And this ymage was thus shett, closed, and clasped, accordynge to the 
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rulles. that, in all the churchis of England, be observyd, all ymages to be 
hid from Ashe Wednesday to Estarday in the mornynge. And so the.sayd 
ymage had bene from Ashwensday to that tyme, And-even sodaynly, at 
that season. of the service, the boards compassynge the ymage about gave 
a great crak, and a little openyd, whiche Kynge well perceyveyd and all 
the people about hym. And anon, aftar, the bordsdrewe and ¢losed 
togethars Ay nee BSLNOYE Ay THANG hand, or touchinge, and, as thowghe 
it had bene a thinge done with a violence, with a gretar might it opényd 
all abrod, and so the ymage stode, open and discovert, in syght of all the 
people there beynge. The Kynge, this seinge, thanked and honoryd God, 
and Seint Anne, takynge it for a good signe, and token of good and pros- 
perous aventure that God wold send hym in that he had to do, andj re- 
membringe his promyse, he honoryd God and Seint Anne, in that same 
place, and gave his offrings. All thos, also, that were present and sawe 
this, worshippyd and thanked God and Seint Anne there, and many of- 
fered ; takyng of this signe, shewed by the power of God, good hope of 
theyr haw spede for to come.” 


There is a minute detail of Falconbridge’s attack upon London, 
which was placed in the utmost jeopardy by the attempt, Edward, 
though victorious and in turn draihing his enemies in the various 
provinces, being absent and at a distance, so that he could not 
throw in prompt protection against the slaughter of the citizens, 
burnings, sackings, and devastation of every sort that then prevailed 
according to all the ferocity of a barbarous age. We are told,— 


“ Ovar came from London freshe tydyngs to the Kynge, from the Lords, 
and the citizens, which, with right grete instance, moved the Kinge, in all 
possible haste, to approche and com to the citie, to the defence ofthe Qwerie, 
than being in the Tower of London, my Lorde Prince, and my Ladies, his 
doghtars, and of the Lords, and of the citie, whiche, as they all wrote, was 
likly to stand in the grettest ioperdy that evar they stode. In consideration 
had for that gret nombar of the persones within the citie were rather 
disposyd to have helped to have suche mischiefe wroght than to deferid 
it; some, for they were maliciowsly disposed, and were, in theyr -harts 
perciall to th’Erle of Warwickes qwarell, and to the party of Henry, 
wherefore were many; some, for they were powre ; some, mens seryaunts, 
mens prentises, which would have bene right glade of a comon robery, 
to th’ entent they might largely have put theyr hands in riche mens coffres. 
Thes manar of writings moved the Kynge greatly to haste hym thethar. 
wards; but it was behovefull, or that he came there, he were furnesshyd 
of as great, or gretar, hooste than he had had at any tyme sithe his comynge 
into the land ; natheles, for that suche armye might nat be prepared'so 

-sonne as he woulde, the sayd xiiij. day of May.”’ , a> panei 


The battle of Barnet and the “ fatal fight of Tewkesbery,” farnish 
subjects for highly interesting and indeed pictaresque description as 
given in the present “ Historie ;” but still the blood-thirstiness ‘and 
revengeful character: of the York faction arein regard t6 théesd and 
other occasions fully attested. In fact the assassination of Afenty 
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the Sixth in the Tower, at the instigation of Edward, is. covently 


ackhowledged, the reader may perhaps suppose, in the, following 
statement, guarded and bolstered though it be. 3 


} awomss 


5 Here it is t6 be Yemémbred, that, from the tyme of Tewkéshery felde, 
where ‘Edward, valled‘Prince, was slayne, thanne, and sonne attr, wa 
taken, and ‘slayne; andiat the Kyngs wylle, all the noblemen that «tas 
from. beyond the see with the sayde Edward, called Prince, and othar Hlsd 
theyr partée-takers as many as were of eny might or puisaunce.°’ Qwene 
Margaret, hirself, taken, and browght to the Kynge ; and, in every party 
of England, where any commotion was begonne for Kynge Henry's party; 
anone, they were rebuked, so that it appered to every. mann at.eye:the 
sayde partie was extincte and repressed for evar, without any mannar hope. 
of agayne quikkening; utterly despaired of any maner of hoope or releve. 
The certaintie of all whiche came to the knowledge of the sayd Henry, 
late called Kyng, being in the Tower of London; not havynge, afore that, 
knowledge of the saide matars, he toke it to so great dispite, ire, and in- 
dingnation, that, of pure displeasure, and melencoly, he dyed the xxiij. day 
of the monithe of May. Whom the Kynge dyd to be browght tothe 
friers prechars at London, and there, his funerall service donne, to,-be 
caried, by watar, to an Abbey upon Thamys syd, xvj myles from Londen, 
called Chartsey, and there honorably enteryd.” 


Mr. Tyler's work comes before us in the regular form of a recent 
publication, of a carefully compiled history, and an elaborate 
memoir. He, in short, grapples with a subject where all the higher 
requisites of the historian and the biographer may find scope... We 
suspect, however, that the conjectures of the antiquary rather than 
the resistless discoveries and satisfactory balancings afforded by the 
industrious investigator, where evidence is abundant though con- 
fused and often contradictory, as at first presented, are his charac- 
eristics. 

Mr. Tyler’s great efforts are to free Henry the Fifth’s name from 
the charge of irregularity during his youth, to which Shakspeare has 
given suchcurrency; and from what is a more sericus, and, we believe, 
better authenticated accusation, that which says he was guilty of 
religious, inquisitorial persecution, such as never disgraced and 
stained the character of any other English monarch, unless it have 
been Mary of “ bloody” memory, and her gross tyrannical father. 

There is another feature in the history of Henry of Monmouth, 
which, like the last mentioned, may be said to have been according 
to the modes of thinking and acting which the age countenanced,— 
we mean a passion for war, vain conquest, unprincipled aggression; 
and all sorts of idle. pageantry which in any way flattered for the 
time the barons and the monarch. Blood and treasure were alike 
wasted with reckless profusion. It seemed to be regarded as a 
sufficient cause for declaring war that the mock sovereignty of some 
province in France was contemplated and longed for ; it seemed to 
warrant all the horrors of war when unoffending Frenchmen, their 
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fertile Jand, and their quiet homes were the objects of destruction. 
Oh! ‘but these were avalvoard darings and rae wine brovgh 
renown to the English name! Yes, and edna a canting mur- 
derous phrase that France. and England were, natural enemies;—a 


os 


rase which never.appears to have been questioned. till: of late: 
Then, think of the taxes and. the half-famishing: multitude at:home,: 
which such fruitless efforts occasioned,: and we may come~much 
nearer to a.just estimate.of the sudden. bat, brief: triumphs of ‘our’ 
Henries and Edwards, than is to be found in romances or ‘many 
publications falsely called histories: 1” ¥ | | 

As ‘to the-alleged mad-cap pranks of Henry’s youth, Mr. Tyler’s 
argument-is' that contemporary chroniclers, or annalists who sac- 
ceeded the era in which Henry flourished, do not generally charge 
him with intemperance or immorality of any kind. He says,  . 


“It is not because we would palliate Henry’s vices, if such there be on 
record, or disguise his follies, or wish his irregularities to be forgotten in 
the vivid recollections of his conquests, that he would try ‘ our immortal 
bard” by the test of rigid fact. We do so, because he is the authority on 
which the estimate of Henry’s character, as generally entertained, is 
mainly founded. Mr. Southey, indeed, is speaking only of his own boy- 
hood when he says, ‘I had learned all I knew of English history from 
Shakspere.” But very many pass through life without laying aside or 
correcting those impressions which they caught at the first opening of: 
their minds ; and never have any other knowledge of the times of which 
his dramas speak, than what they have learned from his representations, 
The great Duke of Marlborough is known to have confessed that all his 
acquaintance with English history was derived from Shakspere: whilst 
not unfrequently persons of literary pursuits, who have studied our his- 
tories for themselves, are to the last under the practical influence of their 
earliest associations : unknown to their own minds the poet is still their. . 
instructor and guide. And this influence Shakspere exercises over the 
historical literature of his country, though he was born more than one. 
hundred and sixty years after the historical date of that scene in which he. 
first speaks of the ‘ royal rake’s’ strayings and unthriftiness ; and though 
many new sources, not of vague tradition, but of original and undoubted 
record, which were closed to him, have been opened to students of the 
present day. It has indeed been alleged that he might have had means 
of information no longer available by us; that manuscripts are forgotten 
or lost, which bore testimony to Henry’s career of wantonness. * But 
surely such a suggestion only renders it still more imperative to examine 
with strict and exact scrutiny into the poet’s descriptions. If these are 
at all countenanced by a coincidence with ascertained historical facts; we 
must admit them as evidence, secondary indeed, but still the best within 
our reach. But if they prove to be wholly untenable when. tested by, 
facts, and irreconcileable with what history places beyond doubt, we.haye 
solid grounds of rejecting them as legitimate testimonies, _ We must con- 
sider them either as the fascinating but aéry visions of a poet who lived 
after the intervention of more than a ea and a half, or as inferences 
built by him on documents false and misleading.” | 
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When, ‘however, Mr.Pyler proceeds to give us ‘Henry’s hi 
during his infartoy and youth, after all his * reeeareh ot 
hive little more than a string of favourable fancies, and fond earee- 
tba °Assumpt ions are backed by sentimentalisms that poss 
‘historical rest however amiable ind charitable they may be' on le 
part of the reverend author. Who, for instance, but an apologist ‘dr 
a speaker at random on the fair side, would have expressed himself 
in the following manner, regarding one of whose private habits. BO 
little is really known ? 


“To all this, Henry added that quality without which such a combina- 
tion of moral excellences would not have existed, the believing obedient 
heart of a true christian, This last quality ig not named in words by the 
Speaker (of the House of Commons) ; but his immediate reference z the 
grace of God and his thanks in the name of the people of England to the 
Almighty Saviour for having imparted these graces to their prince, appear 
to bring the question of his religious principles before our minds, Whilst 
in seeking for the solution of that question, we find other pages of his his- 
tory, equally genuine and authentic, which assure us that he was a sincere 
and pure Christian.” 





We form a much more precise opinion of Henry, from Shaks- 
peare’s portraiture, and we must add, not one by any means unfa- 
vourable, Mr. Tyler is quite mistaken when he alleges that the 
dramatist’s picture is that of a gross profligate and foul reveller in 
the sinks of vice, in allusion to Henry’s youth. It is impossible 
that the poet should have created such a deep interest in the prince, 
had he represented him as anything worse that a somewhat hair- 
brained young man, whose generosities and noble genius are ever 

roving themselves to hold and guide the reins of his nature. The 
Fact | is, we never think so unpleasantly or are so disappointed in re- 

ard to Hal as when, after his accession to the throne, he repulses 
Falstatt frowns upon him, and in reality. despotically and unde- 
servedly punishes him. We feel indeed, that the followin letter 
of the Prince’s, quoted by our author, much more deeply and pain- 
fully affects his character than anything that William Shakspeare 
roi ever narrated. 


‘* As to news from these parts, if you wish to hear of what has taken 
lace, we were lately informed that Owyn Glyndower [Oweyn de Glyn- 
ourdy] had seen his forces, and those of other rebels, his adheretits, 

in great numbers, purposing to commit inroads ; and, in case of any-resist- 
ance to his plans on the part of the English, to come to battle with them ; 
and so he boasted to his own people. Wherefore we took our men, and 
went to a place of the said Owyn, well built, which was hischief mansion, 
called Saghern, where we thought we should have found him, if ‘he 
wished to fight, as he said. And, on our arrival there, we found no: per- 
son. So we caused the whole place to be set on fira, aud many other 
houses around it, belonging to “his own- tenants” And then we went — 
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straight. to his other place of Glyndourdy, to, seek for him there. | Zhere 
we burnt.a fine lodge in, his park, and the w tn Ap ip 
we remained there all that night. And certain of o ied, 

and took a gentleman of high degres of that country, . 
grid Owyn a.chieftaing,_.. ‘his person. oftered. Bre Aundres, bounds tor, his 
ransom to saye his life, and to pay that sum within two weeks, . Never- 
theless, that was not accepted, and he was put to death ; and devoiat of 
his companions, who were taken the same day, shared the same fate.’ We 
then ‘proceeded to the commote of Edirnyon in Merionethshire, and there 
laid waste a fine and populous country ; thence we went to Powys, and 
there being in Wales a want of provender for horses, we made our people 
carry oats with them, and we tarried there for —— days.” | 
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Allusion has already been made to Henry’s persecutions unto the 
death of numbers who suffered for their religious belief, his’ own 
bigotry and his subservience to the priesthood lending his name an 
unenviable notoriety in this respect. | 
_ In proof of the uncertainty and vagueness which attach to Henry’s 
early history, we. need only mention that the place of his birth, is 
doubtful, a wardrobe account shewing that his father resided at the 
Castle of Monmouth within a year of the presumed period of the 
Prince’s birth, together with certain traditions, being the principal 
evidence on the subject. Here we quote some curious particulars 
concerning the castle now named. 


* Of Monmouth Castle, the dwindling ruins are now very scanty; and, 
in point of architecture, present nothing worthy of an antiquary’s research. 
They are washed by the streams of the Monnow,.and are em med in 
gardens and orchards, clothing the knoll on which they stand ; the 60 
of the southern walls, and the rocky character of the soil admirably adapt. 
ing them for the growth of the vine, and the ripening of its fruits. In 
the memory of some old inhabitants, who were not gathered to their 
fathers when the Author could first take an interest in such things, and 
who often amused his childhood with tales of former days, the remains of 
the Hall of Justice were still traceable within the narrowed pile ; andthe 
crumbling bench on which the Justices of the circuit once sate, was often 
usurped by the boys in their mock trials of judge and jury. Somewhat 
more than half a century ago, a gentleman whose garden reached to one 
of the last remaining towers, had reason to be thankful for a marked in- 
terposition in his behalf of the protecting hand of Providence. He was 
enjoying himself on a summer's evening in an alcove built ynder the 
shelter and shade of the castle, when a gust of wind blew out the candle 
by his side, just at the time when he felt disposed to relinquish and rekindle 
his pipe. He went, consequently, with the lantern in his hand towards 
his house, intending to renew his evening’s recreation; but he had 
scarcely reached the door when the wall fell, burying his retreat, and 
the entire slope, with its shrubs, and flowers, and fryits, under one mass 
of ruin.” : 


-It is uncertain where the Prince received bis education ;. and, 
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indeed, hardly anything: but what the fertile imaginations of chro: 
nicles:have' bequeathed ‘us'is known of him until his father is seated 
dn: thesthrone;‘an@ he ‘is created Prince of Wales. There is reason 
for: believing; however, that he remained in the hands of Richard, a 
sort of sfate’ prisoner, during the banishment of his father. At 
length'the weak monarch, who was about to be dethroned, seems. to 
have formed a partiality for the young man; for we read in:reference 
to the sudden return from exile of the Prince’s father, : 


“« Either before the Earl of Salisbury’s departure, or, as is the more. 
probable, towards the last of those eighteen days through which after- 
wards, to the ruin of his cause, Richard wasted his time (the only time 
left him), in Ireland, he sent for Henry of Monmouth, and upbraided him 
with his father’s treason. Otterbourne minutely records the conversation 
which is said then to have passedjbetween them. ‘ Henry, my child,’ 
said the King, ‘ see what your father has done to me. He has actually 
invaded my land as an enemy, and, as if in regular warfare, has taken 
captive and. put to death my liege subjects without mercy and pity. 
Indeed, child, for you individually I am very sorry ; because, for this un- 
happy proceeding of your father, you must perhaps be deprived of your 
inheritance.” To whom Henry, though a boy, replied in no boyish 
manner, ‘ In truth, my gracious king and lord, I am sincerely grieved 
by these tidings; and, as I conceive, you are fully assured of my innocence 
in this proceeding of my father.‘ I know,’ replied the King, ‘ that the 
crime which your father has perpetrated does not attach at all to you, 
and therefure I hold you excused altogether.’ ” 


We shall not go further into Mr. Tyler’s Memoirs of Henry of 
Monmouth ; only intimating that an examination of this new and 
zealous biography has not increased our romantic and favourable 
associations on the subject. Bolingbroke appears throughout, the 
orafty,-subtle,-and unprincipled person which general history has 
represented, although one or two features or facts are brought to 
light by our author, upon which the mind loves to dwell, and that 
tend to soften our opinion of a man who had a most turbulent people 
to govern, and a most uneasy throne to occupy. Here is a case of 
gratitude that is as rare as it is beautiful, when a haughty and 
deeply-offended personage has it in his power to be revenged. 


‘“‘ In this year (1381) Bolingbroke’s life was put into imminent peril 
during the insurrection headed by Wat Tiler. The rebels broke into 
the Tower of London, though it was defended by some brave knights and 
soldiers ; seized and murdered the Archbishop and others; and, carrying 
the heads of their victims on pikes, proceeded in a state of fury to John of 
Gaunt’s palace at the Savoy, » ch they utterly destroyed and. burnt to 
thé ground. Gaiint himself was.. 2 North; but his son Bolingbroke 
was in the’ Tower of London, and owed his life to the interposition, of _one. 
John‘ Ferrour ‘of Southwark. This is a fact not generally known to bis+. 
torians; and -sirice ‘the document which records it bears testimony. to. 
Bolingbroke’s spirit of gratitude; it will not-be thought out of placé to 
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allude to. it here... This, same John Ferrour, with SirThomas' Blountend 
others, was tried in the Castle of Oxford. for high treason, inthe first-year 
of Henry the Fourth... Blount, and the. others .werecondemned and 
executed; but to John Ferrour a free pardon, dated Monday. after! the 
Epiphany, was given; ‘ our Lord the King remembering that, in the 
reign of Richard’ the Second, during the insurréction. of the counties of 
Essex and Kent, the said John saved the King’s life in the midst of that 
eommionalty, ina wonderful and kind ‘manner, whence the King happily 
remains alive unto this day. ‘ For sincé évery good’ whatever naturally 
and of right requires another good in return, the King of his especial 
grace freely pardons the said John.’” 


In conclusion, while we have to repeat our praise of Mr. Tyler's 
industry and zeal, and our high estimation .of his. antiquarian 
knowledge, and to welcome the appearance of such valuable efforts 
to make the world fully acquainted with the characters of illustrious 
men, and the true nature of celebrated events, we must ‘also add, 
that owing to the accidents of war, the ignorance or carelessness ‘Of 
individuals, the general want of appreciation on the part of the public, 
such labours as are now before us must generally prove deficient and 
unsatisfactory. An illustration is at hand. 7 


“Many ancient documents (of the existence of which in past years, 
often not very remote, there can be no doubt,) now, unhappily for those 
who would bring the truth to light, are in astate of abeyance or of per- 
dition. To mention only one example, the work of Peter Basset, who 
was Chamberlain to Henry the Fifth, and attended him in_his wars, 
réferred to by Goodwin, and reported to be in the library of the College 
of Arms, is no longer in existence; at least it has disappeared, and not a 
trace of it can be found there.” rns 





Art. XI.—The Congress of Verona: comprising a Portion of Memoirs. 
of his own Time’. By M. De Cuatzavusrianp. In 2 vols. .Lon-, 
don: Bentley. 1838. 7 


In every thing which M. de Chateaubriand has written, there are 
many things which we admire, perhaps more which we dislike,:-but 
most of all does he contribute to our amusement, and to our stock 
of knowledge, in regard to curious characteristics of individuals and 
nations. His poetic temperament, his brilliancies of fancy, are not 
only according to a rare species of idiosyncracy, but have as unmis- 
takable a French air about them, as his egotism, his conceit, and 
his affectations. His eloquence is full of bursts, sometimes natural, 
sometimes artificial, but seldom otherwise than striking, on account 
of the variety or originality of his illustrations; and :he, always 
appears to be in earnest and sincere, . But, be. is..sparkling. rather 
than intense, and superficial instead of being profound);;whilechis 
imagination for the most part get the better. of his.Jogic,.and:not 
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unfrequeritly: reaches such a degree of extravagance as to: mystify or 
contradict the truth. “Owing to thése and other Seates uf taste, 46 ; 
and principle, 'M. de ‘Chateaubriand’s literary eminence is ‘never’ 
likely ‘to be very great in‘dny country except in France, and even: 
there it is not held first-rate, unless it be in one, the romantic 

|. As:e politician: M. de C. has shown himself to be honest and. 
consistent ;:to be proud of his creed, and .to.be bold in.avowing it: 
But/he.is as romantic, as. mystical, and as abstract in this depart» 
ment for mental exercise, and the discovery of remedies and resources, 
as.some other great men of ardent and imaginative temperaments 
are straightforward and: practical, In short, he is a rhetorician, 
whether we take him ina literary or political capacity,—a rhetori- 
cian who deals far oftener in: glosses than in substantialities and 
tangibles. 

The reader may take it at once for granted that our author's 
estimate of himself is very different from what any sober-minded, or 
matter-of-fact. Englishman will entertain, whether his -literary or 
political rank»be regarded. In fact M. de C. intimates in his pre« 
sent work, that while this is the Jast as well as the first time that:‘he: 
speaks of his political life, he anticipates that it will produce a revo-: 
lution in the Kuropean mind in regard to the merits of the Spanish 
War of 1823, of which he believes and proclaims himself to have 
been ‘the instigator and author. A greater piece of self-conceit and 
selfsdeceit cannot easily be instanced. He had, tobe sure, a pretty 
sort of paper and scissors or apple-pie-crust work ready, which, had 
Catining and others not deranged thwarted and spoiled, was to have 
produced and perpetuated miracles not only in Europe but. in’ 
America. But although his fine speculations and imaginary king- 
doms, empires, and colonies have not been realised, and are doomed 
never to be established, he is determined that his schemes shall not 
be forgotten or lost sight of, and therefore publishes that portion of 
his’Memibirs‘which he conceives will revive an interest in the French 
invasion of Spain, and in his general principlés of diplomacy. 

‘Our readers cannot expect us to go into any serious argument 
upon the merits of that most unpopular campaign ; or even that we 
should ‘strive to divest M. de C. of his self-complacency regarding 
his active share'in its promotion. A far more agreeable and interest- 
ing course’will be'to select some of his dissertations, discourses, and 
anecdotes; in ‘each and all of which there is something that is new or 
suggestive, or‘at least clever and amusing. ngs 

‘These' Memoirs, as already intimated, have for their muin subject 
the--Prench invasion®'of Spain, and the Spanish war, in 1823. 
Under this head the’ author finds himself called upon to discourse of 
the laws, the history; and the character ‘of the Spaniards,—of the’ 
debates in the French Chambers, his diplomatic correspondétite’. 
and arrangements, the transactions or intrigues at Verona, of the 
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conséquéncés arising from the measures devised by the: Holy Anies, 
—énd of # variety:of matters which memory ‘and imagination have 
— on, “se em to -dress:to the best advantage according: 
to-his own style; : self uniformly coming forward prominently a 
Without inquiring or caring particularly about. the influence wid: 
hand which the guondam French : Minister for Foreign Affairs tiad 
inthe invasion of Spain by the Duke <D’ Angouleme; it ‘is: quite evis: 
dent that a great: and:-indeed the principal design-was to thwart’*Mr: 
Canning in his grand scheme of acknowledging the: independence of 
the South American Colonies, and thereby to prevent Englandfrom 
reaping her contemplated commercial advantages. Canning.imarked 
and understood the spirit of the age; and he'accommo his 
measures in such a way as seemed to him best fitted to follow pre- 
vailing tendencies, simultaneously with benefiting his country: 
Canning and M. de C. have often been compared to one ‘another, 
and by some have been supposed kindred men in regard to genius 
and political principle. But surely it requires no’ new argument 
and no new illustrations to convince persons who are conversatit 
with the writings or the public career of both, that the resemblances 
were very few and merely accidental ; whereas the differences be- 
tween them were as numerous and essential,—in reference to their 
legislative capacities and habits, for example,—as romance is dif» 
ferent from reality. The two, however, were’ similiar in this, that - 
each. professed a steady and strong personal friendship for the other. 
From all that we have heard or read of the English statesman; he 
was'sincere ‘in this profession, while it now is manifest’ from ‘the 
Memoirs before us that the Frenchman entertained the feelings of 2 
rival; and that his jealousies were often excited. Hear how he edn- 
nects Canning’s name and conduct :— : 


“ Mr. Canning ventured to make, in our (that is M. de Chatéaubiiand’s) 
behalf, a paltry, shameful excuse, saying that the Fretich Goveriment 
was culpable, but that it was not right to confound me with that govern- 
ment: this was true in a very different sensé from that ititended by ‘the 
speaker. His Britannic Majesty's Sécretary for Foreign A ffaits; tH'allda- 
ing’to'Mr. Brougham’s speech, - applied’ to us the Gothic expressidtis of 
Moléire, which we have already quoted :—‘ Thou’ wouldst ‘have it'so, 
Gedrge Dandin!’” 


He also speaks of Canning’s rivalry in the mere matter of writing 
diplomatic notes, saying’ that he warned his clerks'to’mind'what 
they were about when preparing despatches for:the’ French Minister. 
In2another place Canning’s’ ill-temper is’ alleged to be iticredsed); 
and, again, the evil genius that’ is declared to have got possession of | 
Ragland is plainly enough identified with the possessor of this ill: 
temper, > dowovh . adi ; 
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seUpon these severe allegations evidently breaking forth’ frorti a 
ind that was vexed and that felt itself surpassed and to be inferior: 
we need not expatiate ; but’ we must blame the French diplomatist 
for publishing any part of the secret correspondence between’ hit 
and Canning, unless the whole is laid before the world. On thé 
tery face, however, of what does appear, it is evident that we have 
only a garbled story ; and, judging from the well-known conceit of 
him who has thus violated the sacredness of friendship, the obliga, 
tions. imposed by which can surely never be severed by the decease 
of either, it would be supposing a miracle were egomet unfaithful to 
his own fame. ' Mi 

But Canning is not the only British Statesman whom the French 
minister charges with sinister views in diplomatic negotiations. Wel- 
lington and others are brought under the lash, and in connection 


too, with a no less grave subject than that of the suppression ‘of 
the slave-trade. He says, . 


“In the importance which is attached to this great question, we cannot 
but admire the spirit of Christianity and its influence, past and present, in 
extending civilization; but at the same time, what a singular.degree of 
perseverance has been manifested by the Cabinet of St. James’s, to intro- 
duce at all Congresses, amidst questions the most pressing and interests 
the most urgent, this incidental and remote question of the abolition of 
the slave-trade! England feared that the traffic which she reluctantly 
renounced should fall into the hands of another nation: she wished to 
compel France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland, suddenly to change ‘the 
system of their colonies, without considering whether: those” states had 
attained such a degree of moral preparation as would render it safe to 
grant liberty to the Blacks, by abandoning to the mercy.of Providence 
the property and lives of the Whites. That which England had done, 
other nations were called upon to do, to the detriment of their navigation 
and their colonial possessions. Because England, who is mistress of the 
East and West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, Canada, 
and the islands in the Mediterranean, does not want St. Domingo and the 
Bermudas for the sake of maintaining her fleets and her seamen, we were 

‘required to cast into the sea Pondicherri, the Isle of Bourbon, Cayenne, 

Martinique, and Guadaloupe—we who possess only those miserable and 
insulated points on the whole surface of the globe. The Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Duke of Wellington, the enemies of popular freedom 
in their own country—Mr. Canning, the disciple of William Pitt, and the 
opposer of Parliamentary Reform—the Tories, who for the space of thirty 

ears had been adverse to the measure proposed by Wilberforce, now 
ae ie enthusiastic for the emancipation of the Negroes, whilst exerting 
all their efforts to shackle the liberty of the Whites. Englishmen were 
sold for slaves in America as recently asthe time of Cromwell. The 
secret of these inconsistencies is found in the private interests and the 
mercantile spirit of England. If these considerations be not borne in 
mind, we may incur the risk of being duped by this ardent, though late- 
coming philanthropy. Philanthropy is the base coin of charity. 
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» tt The:task being consigned to us by M. De Montmorency, we readiat- 
tentively the Duke.of Wellington’s memorial, and we replied: to-itvanticle 

-article. This memorial, artfully. deploring the, misery. -of the, Blacks, 
concealed, under well-grounded. complaints, three unreasonable: pretens 
sions,—Ist, The right of visiting and inspecting vessels ; 2d, The. right of 
assimilating the slave-trade to piracy, in order to attack with impunity all 
the navies in the world; 3d, The right of interdicting the sale of mer- 


chandise produced in the European colonies cultivated by the Negroes ; 
that is to say, the exclusive privilege of substituting fot this tierchiandive 
the productions of Iridia and Great Britain. Our answer, given in 'the 
collective name of our colleagues, was a8 follows. We trust that we 
defended the honour and interests of France.” 


These suggestions and allegations are ingeniously and smartly in- 
troduced. But, however callous foreigners may be in regard to 
slavery and slave-traffic, English people will stare when they hear 
that their zeal in a great philanthropic cause is designated as pre- 
tence, and that it amounts in reality to a cunning method of advan- 
ting our commercial and maritime interests. Had M. de C. studied 
the British character fairly and fully, he would have discovered that 
the nation, whatever may have been the inconsistencies or diplomatic 
motives of our ministers, drove and forced these ministers to the 
course which they took in their foreign negotiations, and that this 
was done by the people in perfect accordance with the most disin- 
terested motives of benevolence and humanity. 

But before proceeding to some of the entolotioed portions of these 
volumes, we shall produce two striking specimens of the writer’s 
style. The first exhibits him straining after effect by the meré’ ase 
of bold and out-of-the-way images ; it would be well did he never 
offend higher principles than those of fine taste, in sich ifflated 
extravagances. He says, ‘The Spaniard coveted the denomina- 
tion of the universe, but of the unpeopled universe. He was’ con- 
tent to reign over the desolate world, like his God seated peatefully 
in the solitude of eternity.” Now to say the least of all such flights, 
they should recognise truth and find in it the comparison, else there 
cannot be a similitude. We copy another specimen where the 
mere brilliancy of the antitheses, the novelty of the combinations, 
and the rhetorical flourishes of the language, have been sought after 
at the expense of every precise, distinct and informing idea. The 
Spanish revolution of 1822 is the theme. ' 


. Continuing their plagiarisms from the French empires,the Spaniards 
borrowed the name of Sacred Batallion from the retreat of Moscow. In 
dike manner they copied the buffvoneries of the Marsellaise,the Saas 
Culottes, the sayings of Marat, and the diatribes of the Vieux Cordelier ; 
‘but-always rendering actions more vile, and language more low.:=:They 
-eteated. nothing, because they did not act on the impulse of the national 
genius. They merely translated and acted.our Revolusion:on:the Spanish 
stage. Our heads without bodies, and bodies without heads, viewed from 
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a distance, whence their horror could not be discerned, at least presented 
by the symmetrical arrangement of the vast ossuary an aspect of terrific 
grandeur. Butin the Peninsula the picture was divested of that character, 
The Spaniards passed over two centuries at one leap, in order to overtake 
our history; and they took. their stand with Voltaire on the one hand, 
and the Convention on the other. But the. repressed ages returned, re- 
sumed their influence, and disturbed the order of things which violence 
had established. The Spanish nation was truly great in those times, 
when the people were independent, and the kings absolute. When the 
nation said, Jf not, not, and the monarch signed, J, the King, the two 
complete liberties of the democracy of a//,and the democracy of one, met 
without jostling, and addressed each other in their own proud language ; 
this state of things never existed in any country except Spain.” 


A great command of language, a prodigious storehouse of images, 
the results of much miscellaneous reading, and of favourable oppor 
tunities for observation in the high walks of life, and a never- ceasing 
vivacity and earnestness are assuredly the inalienable property of the 
man 2 writes in the above manner. Pity it is that judgment, 
simplicity, and profundity have to give way to a riotous fancy, to 
glitter, and bombast. But we must proceed to the work of quota- 
tion, without saying much more either of the manner or the matter 
of the book. 

Among the remarkable passages in Chateaubriand’s Memoirs 
which his position has enabled him to record, his account of the 
widow of Napoleon, Maria Louisa, with whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing at Verona, must be cited. In as far as he is 
concerned, our respect for him is increased by this account, in as far 
as the female, disgust at filth, immorality, heartlessness, and self- 
degradation, is engendered. We can very readily believe the report 
that she bore no natural affection even for Napoleon’s son ; and as 
if eager to show her despite, she scrupled not to court the embraces 
of worthless men, (worthier surely than she,) and to add to the 
number of her offspring, as if for the purpose of reducing her first- 
born in the world’s estimation. M. de C. says,— 


“‘ We at first declined an invitation given us by the Duchess of Parma; 
but her highness pressed it, and we accepted it; we found her in excellent 
spirits. ‘The world had taken upon itself the task of remembering Napo- 
leon, therefore Maria Louisa thought she need not trouble herself to think 
of him. We informed her that we had met her troops at Placentia, and 
remarked that she once possessed a much more numerousarmy. Shereplied. 
‘I never think of that.” She made some observations, which savoured of 
indifference, in reference to the king of Rome: she was then enceinte. 
Her court exhibited rather an antiquated aspect, with the exception of M. 
Neiperg, who was a man of elegant manners. My visit presented only 
two singularities—namely, that I was dining with Maria Louisa, and that 
the widow of Napoleon wore a pair of bracelets made of the stone of Juliet’s 
sarcophagus. When crossing the Po, at Placentia, a single bark, newly 
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painted, and bearing a sort of imperial flag, arrested my attention. Two 
or three dragoons in jackets and caps, such as are worn by the police, were 
on the bank of the river, watering their horses. We were entering the states 
of Maria Louisa. This was all that remained of the glory of the man who 
had melted the rocks of the Simplon, planted his standard in the capitals of 
Europe, and who raised up Italy after centuries of prostration. Napoleon 
revolutionised the world; filled with his name the four quarters of the 

lobe ; sailed beyond the seas of Europe; soared to the skies, and fell aud 
perished at the extremity of the waves of the Atlantic.” 


Of Napoleon, of course, Chateaubriand’s recollections and fancy 
furnish several striking notices. Here is a rhetorical dash, similar 
to that which closes our last extracts ; but the Corsican stands not 
alone. ‘* How many millions of men won with their lives the vic- 
tories of Arbela, Pharsalia, and Austerlitz? Of those millions of 
dead, how many survive in memory? ‘Three: Alexander, Cesar, 


and Napoleon.” 

Alexander of Russia is sketched effectively, and the anecdotes 
told of him are interesting in no ordinary degree. Altogether the 
portrait is full of points that catch the eye. It is said,— 


“ Though sincere, as a man, in matters which directly concerned mankind’ 
Alexander was artful as a demi-Greek in what related to politics. At the 
very time when he was flattering Napoleon, declaring war against the Eng- 
lish, and pronouncing the attack on the fleet at Copenhagen—a signal act of 
brigandage, one of his officers proceeded to London to convey to the Cabi- 
net of St. James’s assurances of the Czar’s admiration and approval. 
Accordingly, when the two Russian ships of war engaged in the blockade 
of Lisbon were captured by the English, they were speedily restored to the 
Czar. Bonaparte imagined that he had deceived Alexander at Erfurth, 
and that he had intoxicated him with praise. One of the Generals of the 
Empire wrote the following: ‘We have just now made the Emperor 
Alexander swallow a dose of opium; and, whilst he is sleeping, we intend 
to employ ourselves elsewhere.’ 

*‘ At Erfurth, a coach-house was transformed into a theatre. In front of 
the orchestra, two armed-chairs were placed for the two Potentates ; on the 
right and left were chairs for the other monarchs ; and behind were benches 
for the princes. Talma, the king of the stage, performed before this audience 
of kings. When he delivered the words 


‘L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des dieux,’ 


Alexander rose, pressed the hand of his grand amzt, and said, ‘ I never felt 
so forcibly the truth of these words.’ 

“In the eyes of Bonaparte, Alexander was then a mere fool; and he 
joined his Chamberlains and Generals in laughing at him. He despised 
him because he supposed him to be sincere; he admired him when he dis- 
covered his duplicity. ‘ He is a Greek of the lower empire,’ said Napoleon, 
‘and we must be distrustful of him.’ At Erfurth, Napoleon acted with the 
bold hypocrisy of a victorious soldier; Alexander dissembled like a con- 
quered prince. Cunning was endeavouring to dupe falsehood ; the policy. 
of the West and the policy of the East were true to their characters,” 
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After mentioning the prodigious extent of territory over which 
thd son of Paul ruled, the magnificence and the magnitude or his 
arthies, the following account and anecdotes are given. 


‘The czar considered himself merely as an instrument in the hands of 
Providence, and he arrogated no merit to himself. Madame de Stiel com: 
plimented him on the happiness which his subjects enjoyed in being 
governed by him, though deprived of a constitution. Alexander replied : 

—‘I am merely a fortunate accident.’ A young man, in the streets of 
Paris, expressed his admiration of the emperor's demeanour even to the 
humblest persons. ‘Isit nut the duty of sovereigns to behave so?’ was 
Alexander’s answer. He declined residing in the Tuileries, recollecting 
that Bonaparte had been pleased to fix his quarters in the palaces of Vienna, 
Berlin, and Moscow. Looking up at the statue of Bonaparte on the column 
of the Place Vendome, he said: ‘ If I were elevated so high, I fear my head 
would be turned.” When he visited the Tuileries, he was shewn the Salon 
dela Paix. ‘ What use, said he smiling, ‘had Bonaparte for such an 
apartment?’ On the day of Louis XVIII.’s entrance into Paris, Alexander 
stood quietly at his window, without any mark of distinction, and looked 
through the panes of glass to see the procession. There was sometimes a 
graceful gallantry in his manner, which ingratiated him in the favour of 
the fair sex. When visiting a lunatic hospital, he asked one of the female 
patients, whether there were many women in the establishment who had 
gone mad for love. ‘ We have very few yet,’ replied the lunatic, ‘ but it is 
to be feared that their numbers will be greatly augmented by your majesty’ s 
visit to Paris.’ ”’ 


‘These anecdotes command our admiration, presuming them to 
have been the offspring of sound and serious reflection, and of a true 
dignity of soul. The self-possession and majesty of the man have 
their evidences in what we next quote, supposing the passage to 
have received no exaggeration from the poetic temperament of the 
narrator. 


‘‘There was a Proposition for changing the name of the bridge of 
Austerlitz: ‘ No,’ said Alexander, ‘ it is enough that I have passed over 
the bridge with my army.’ It was Alexander who originated the idea of 
the sacrifice on the Place Louis XV. An altar was raised on the spot 
where once a scaffold stood, Seven Muscovite priests performed the ser- 
vice for the dead, and the foreign troops, on their return from a review, 
defiled before the altar. ‘Te Deum’ was chanted to one of the beautiful 
melodies of the old Greek church. Soldiers and sovereigns knelt down 
to receive benediction. The memory of the French spectator involun- 
tarily wandered back to 1793 and 1794, when even cattle refused to pass 
over the polluted pavement, which emitted the odour of blood. What 
hand had conducted to the expiatory ceremony those Tartars, many of 
whom inhabitated sheep-skin tents at the foot of the great wall of China ? 
Such spectacles will never be witnessed by the feeble generations succeed- 
ing | the , present age. ¥ 


"Alexander, Chateaubriand tells 8; was not without: his foibles : 
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and one instance of such weaknesses is given, viz. that of a love 
affair, which lasted eleven years, or, in other words, of infidelity, to 
the empress. A daughter was the offspring of this connection, who 
died when on the eve of being married; a grievous bereavement, 
and, according to the representation before us, the immediate fore- 
runner of deep remorse, and a happy reconciliation. 


« Alexander was on the parade when he. received intelligence of this 
melancholy death. He turned pale, and said,—‘ I am punished.’ Alex- 
under was an amiable man, and theréfore he required an excuse to justi 
to himself his infidelity to the empress. He persuaded himself that she 
did not love him; that she was cold and insensible, and incapable of affec- 
tion; that her husband’s errors did not render her unhappy ; in short, by 
supposing her to be without love, he believed her to be without pain, and 
without jealousy, But this wasa mistake. Elizabeth was passionate] 
attached to Alexander; but a natural timidity and reserve inclined her to 
repress her feelings. She might have said with Manzoni’s ‘ Hermangarde;’ 
‘ Thou wert mine, and J was silent in the security of my happiness, My 
chaste lips could never have revealed all the transport of my heart.’ 
Mortified by the infidelity of the woman, from whom he deserved a better 
return, and deeply afflicted by the death of the child who was the object 
of his tender affection, Alexander manifested a disposition to live on more 
social terms with the empress. When he discovered that he was beloved 
by her, his remorse increased. Their first meeting, after their estrange- 
ment, took place at Carlsruhe in 1814. In the same year, the imperial 
couple joined each other at Vienna. Religion completed the task of res 
pentance. But the health of Elizabeth began to decline just at the moment 
when she was most happy, and when her love for Alexander was increased 
by the admiration with which his glory inspired her. The empress, who 
had never been a mother, accompanied the emperor to the grave of his 
regretted daughter, and mingled her prayers with his.” 


Religious devotion, and preparation for death, were the absorbing 
concerns which, it is said, now occupied the Emperor. He 


‘‘ Was sometimes seen on his knees in a churchyard during the night, 
When he set out on any journey, he was accustomed to say, ‘ every year 
people seem anxious to wind up their affairs with me, as if they never 
expected to see me again.’ He often said, ‘I shall perish in some obscure 
corner; in a wood, in a ditch, or ata road side, and I shall soon be for- 
gotten.’ On the day when he left his capital to set out on that tour which 
terminated his life, the tide of the Neva rose so high that it was feared it 
would overflow St. Petersburg. Alexander, from the upper windows of 
his palace, viewed the threatened disaster with dismay. A cross, which 
the flood had dislodged from its place in the churchyard, was washed up 
in front of the palace, before the eyes of the imperial family. This mov- 
ing Calvary was regarded as a fatal presage. The czar was observed to 
be affected beyond measure on taking leave of his relations, prior to-his 
departure from St. Petersburg; and when he had proceeded.to a little 
distance on his journey, he ordered his carriage to stop, and looked back 
on his natal city with evident emotion.” rahirexoi A 
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The closing scene is thus described: ‘In his final moments, he 
ordered the blinds of his windows to be drawn up, and said, ‘ What 
a beautiful day!’ These were the last words he uttered.” © 

To livelier matter we must call attention before closing our review 
of these Memoirs, or the anecdotes of Alexander. To prepare our 
readers for a treat, it is sufficient to state that in our next extract, 
Chateaubriand himself figures in all his personality. Oh dear! the 
vanity of the man is wonderful. The emperor of all the Russias, 
we have already seen, could humbug Napoleon ; what then must 
our Ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs have been in the hands of this 
long-headed tactician? Let us hear,— 


* The Emperor of Russia had been warned to be on his guard respect- 

ing us: he had been told that if he saw us, we should exercise over him 
a seduction which he would find it difficult to resist. We had been pre- 
sented to him in Paris: he then supposed us to entertain Ultra opinions; 
and as he was a Liberal, we naturally concluded that we could not agree 
except on religious points. When we met Alexander at Verona, he had 
become an Ultra, and we remained, what we had always been, Liberal ; 
consequeutly, the same principles of disagreement appeared to exist, only 
they were now reversed. At the Congress, the Czar behaved to us with 
courtesy, but at the same time with reserve. We frequently met him in 
his promenades; but we felt that it would seem intrusive to notice him, 
until he should think proper to make some sign of recognition, or address 
to us a word in passing by. At length he accosted us, and we walked 
together on the banks of the Adige. He spoke of St. Petersburg, in 
order to avoid speaking of politics. Though M. de Montmorency had 
not been favourable to us, (he behaved to us according to the dictates of 
his high birth and his opinions,) still what he said at parting with the 
Emperor caused Alexander to be less afraid of us. The Countess Tolstoy, 
whom Alexander frequently visited, contrived to bring me into his pre- 
sence. Alexander was rather deaf: we do not like to talk loud, and our 
indifferences to princes, is such that we did not even observe the coolness 
of the man, from whom every body else was courting a look. 
_ “M. De Montmorency having left Verona, Alexander sent for us. We 
had not been together a quarter of an hour, when we found ourselves 
mutually agreeably to each other. We are aware that our acquaintance 
with that great potentate of the earth savoured too much of familiarity ; 
but it was the familiarity of souls, and did not imply any want of respect. 
The Emperor experienced that sort of surprise which we have frequently 
remarked on the countenances of persons who have known us only through 
the medium of a fanciful portrait. Absorbed by the idea of the Spanish 
war, and foreseeing no dangerous obstacie except British jealousy, we 
endeavoured to gain over Alexander, so that he might counteract the ill 
feeling of the Cabinet of London. / 

‘In our different conversations, we touched upon every thing ; and-he 
listened to us without appearing to recollect his exalted station.” 


Chateaubriand’s eonsistency; his Liberalism,or pare Monarchism, 
»\geeing that the Legitimates.whom he so earnestly served, have 
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fallen from their high estate, are matters that can now concern, but 
few: Wecannot, however, but enjoy the confessions which he makes 
in his eagerness after self-exaltation, in his affectation, and his fond- 
ness for uttering sentences having all the boldness of aphorisms, the 
point and apposition of antitheses, and the utmost figurative pomp 
of which his imagination and mother-tongue are master. For in- 
stance, he utters sentiments, and statements to the following effect, 
—it is impossible to know how to deal with kings, or to calculate 
in what humour to find them,—it is often necessary in diplomatic 
negotiations to adopt by-paths or to come to a stand-still ; and a no 
from a sceptered fool, which may have been suggested by confessors, 
mistresses, or valets, may derange the wisest schemes,—the writer 
owed the Bourbon dynasty nothing but his fidelity and patriotism, 
—they distrusted him,—the French Bourbons have a traditional 
dislike to great names; they looked upon nobles as vassals and 
domestics, although they feared their ministers in council, &c., &c. 
Such are some of the hints which the ex- minister lets fall ; to which 
we add a short extract without curtailment or condensation. The 
passage speaks of Louis X VIIT. 


“ His majesty took a nap at the council, and he did quite right; when 
he was not asleep, he would tell stories. . He possessed an admirable knack 
at mimicry: this did not amuse M. de Villéle, who wanted to stick to . 
business. M. de Corbiére would lay his snuff-box and his blue handkerchief 
on the table, and clap his elbows upon it; the other ministers listened in 
silence. We, for our part, could not help being diverted by his majesty’s 
tales; the king was evidently delighted. When he became aware of his 
success, before he began a story, he sought an excuse in it, and would sa 
with his clear, shrill voice: ‘ I am going to make you laugh, M. de Chateau- 
briand ;’ and accordingly we were on such occasions so natural a courtier, 
that we laughed as heartily as if we had received orders to do so.” 


There is reason to believe that the author of these assertions 
spoke from such a degree and extent of experience as made him 
particularly sensitive on the subject; and that his abstract and 
romantic admiration of royalty was incapable of always suppressing 
the vexation, which a man of humane and just principles felt, when 
his measures of government were opposed or baulked. Hence, in- 
dependent of his peculiar faults of style, we have an obvious cause 
for incongruities and conflicting sentiments, the operation of which 
must have escaped the notice of the chivalrous and warm-natured 
writer. 

When on the subject of ministerial influence, rencounters, and duty, 
we may aptly quote a specimen of such applications as sometinies 
are made to high officers of State. 


“Men who were recommended to us, as persons animated by enthusiastic 
feelings and religious sentiments, honoured us with their advice.. These 
' men might possibly have been dangerons, if they had not been cowards. ‘We 
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received requests for interviews from certain bravos, worthy of the reigmof 
terror, who offered us their services in the way of assassination. On ‘one 
occasion we were visited by a stock-jobber. Without ceremony, and with- 
out any sort of oratorial preface, he informed us that he was connected with 
several respectable houses ; that if it were possible to communicate to him 
telegraphic despatches, my excellency might be a considerable gainer, withs 
out the slightest disadvantage tothe public funds. We stared at this man 
with amazement, and then desired him to walk out at the door, if he did 
not prefer being thrown out at the window. Hedid not hesitate in making 
his choice; and he stared at us in his turn, as if had beheld an ozage. We 
rang the bell, and the gentleman took his leave with his proffered million, 
No doubt he thought us strangely ignorant and stupid. Who could have 
known of our good fortune? Had we taken advantage of it, should we 
now have been the less respected? The only difference is, that instead of 
being in straitened circumstances, we should have been in affluence, we 
should have had a splendid house, and should bave been giving dinners. 
We should still have been called monseigneur by courtesy, and we should 
haye passed for a statesman.” 


Among our first extracts from these sparkling volumes, there 
were some wordy and rhapsodical opinions quoted, referring to a 

ticular period, and to particular movements in the history of 
Spain. With propriety we may return to the same country, and 
introduce a few sketches of Spanish character. M. de C. says, 


‘‘The Spaniards are Christian Arabs: there is a degree of wildness 
and improvidence in their character. ‘The mixed blood of the Cantabrian, 
the Carthaginian, the Roman, the Vandal, and the Moor, which flows in 
their veins, does not flow like other blood. They are at once active, 
indolent, and haughty, ‘ Every indolent nation,’ says the author of the 
‘ Esprit des Lois,’ in speaking of the Spaniards, ‘is haughty ; for those who 
do not work consider themselves the sovereigns of those who are labori- 
ous.’ The Spaniards, entertaining as they do the highest opinion of 
themselves, do not form the same notions of justice and injustice as we do. 
A transpyranean shepherd, tending his flock, enjoys the most absolute in- 
dividuality. In Spain, independence destroys liberty. What are political 
rights to a man who attaches no value to them, and whose ideas of the 
blessings of life are all included in his proverb—‘ Oveja de casta, pasto 
de gracia, hijo de casa’*—to a man who, like the Bedouin, armed with 
his pistol, and followed by his flock, requires for his daily fare only an 
acorn, a fig, and olive? He thinks himself fortunate if he occasionally 
meet with a traveller whom he can rob and send to heaven, and is per- 
fectly happy in being beloved by a poor shepherdess and an aged father. 
‘Padre vieyo, y manga rota, no es deshonra.'+ The sprucely dressed 
Majo of the Guadalquivir, with his dagger in his shepherd’s crook, and 
his hair.confined in a net, never distinguishes the thing from the person, 
and reduces all difference of opinion to the alternative—kill or die. This 
character is so profoundly stamped in the Iberian mould, that the moder- 





+ « Sheep of pure breed, free pasture, and to be one of a family.” 
} “An aged father and a tattered sleeve are no disgrace.” 
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nised portion of the Spanish population, whilst they have adopted new 
ideas, retain, in spite of those ideas, their primitive nation feelings.”...., »: 


There is no less axiomatic terseness in the following passage, and 
a still stronger aspect of close observation. The opinions expr 
seem also to point to certain lines of policy, which, could the sur- 
rounding powers agree and cordially resolve to put to a practical 
test, might speedily enable the nation to taste the blessings of trans 
quillity, so that civilization might find a congenial soil, and the 
people press forward to overtake their most enlightened and indus- 
trious neighbours in all the habits and the arts that adorn and 
enrich human life. 

After having spoken strongly of the despotism of the Spanish 
character, according to its past and present culture, he says, 





“ There is allied, by a singular contrast, a disposition at once dull and 
comic, mild, and ostentatious. In the civil wars, when an advantage is 
gained, it might naturally be expected that the party gaining it would 
follow it up. But no such thing. The victors halt. on the scene of 
triumph, publish rodomontades, sing songs of victory, play the guitar, and 
bask in the sun. The defeated party quietly retires, and acts in the same 
manner when its turn of triumph comes. Thus there is nothing but @ 
succession of battles without results, If a town be not taken to-day, it 
will be taken to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, or ten years hence, 
or never; it matters not. The hidalgos tells us that they were engaged 
for the space of six hundred years in expelling the Moors. They entertain 
too high an admiration of their own perseverance. The patience trans- 
mitted from generation to generation at length becomes merely a family 
shield, which protects nothing, and which serves merely as an ancient de- 
coration to hereditary misfortunes. Decrepid Spain still fancies herself 
invulnerable, like the old recluse of the convent of St. Martin, near Car- 
thagena. Gregory of Tours informs us, that the soldiers of Leuvielde 
found the monastery of St, Martin abandoned by all its inmates except the 
abbot, who, though bowed by age and misfortune, was upright in virtue 
and sanctity. A suldier who had raised his sword, and was about to cut 
off the holy man’s head, instantly fell to the ground and expired. Spanish 
politicians partake of the faults of Spanish warriors. In circumstances 
the most critical, they direct attention to insignificant measures, deliver 
harangues, in which they talk of duing great things, but their speeches 
are never followed by acts. Is this because they are stupid, or spiritless? 
No. It is because they are Spaniards. They are not impressed with 
events as other people are: they see things in a different light. They 
leave time to bring about results, which they never attempt to hasten by 
any efforts of theirown. A Spaniard transmits his life to his son with- 
out fear and without regret. The son, in his turn, pursues the same 
course as the father. Some centuries afterwards, the affairs which the 
dead have bequeathed will be terminated to the satisfaction of the living. 
In any other country these affairs would have been settled in a week." 


But while Chateaubriand may haye caught the ‘bold and “pictu- 
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ue points of Spanish character, we think it will be admitted that 
he does not write and describe like one who was ever fit to suggest or 
follow out the practical policy that would counteract and remove the 
errors and hereditary evils complained of. We may also ask,.can 
he who writes and thinks in the manner that we have now seen, he 
-who, to thwart the policy of England, and one of England’s most 
illustrious statesmen, contemplated, proposed, and earnestly urged, 
that in conjunction with the Czar, France should carry out the re- 
union of the Greek and Latin churches,—should liberate Greece, — 
should establish Bourbon monarchies in South America,—and 
should make the Rhine the boundary of the French empire, (for 
schemes no Jess chimerical and chivalrous were those of the minister 
of Louis the Eighteenth), be ever compared to George Canning ? 
Does any one imagine that had the English statesman published 
his political memoirs, that we should have found in them such a 
predominance of fancy, such a stream of words and images, and so 
little that is solid, practical, and commanding, as we have detected 
in these volumes? No, for the one, in a word, has all along been a 
rhapsodical projector and poetic speculatist, while the other was a 
direct, decided, and intelligible performer. The genius of the 
former has wasted itself politically in dreams, the latter produced 
positive and definitive opinions and efforts,—the genius of the 
former, when tried by the canons of literature, has employed a 
rhetoric which is serious, dictatorial, high-sounding, and mystical ; 
while that of the other would have shot the shafts of polished satire, 
or dealt in argumentation, logical, elegant, and eloquent to the dis- 
comfiture or conviction, or, at least, to the comprehension of his 
opponents. 

Chateaubriand’s Political Memoirs, his Congress of Verona, will 
always testify strongly of the man, and inspire the delight and the 
affection which romantic beauty, and moral excellence never fai] to 
command ; but, they will never make converts of wise men to his 
style of writing or to his political projects and creed. 





Art. XII.—WNarrative of an Expeditionin H. M.S. Terror, undertaken 
with a view to Geographical Discovery on the Arctic Shores, in the 
years 1836-7. By Captain Back. London: Murray. 1838, 


Aut the geographical knowledge which we are ever likely to obtain 
of the Arctic regions, we have reason to hope will ere long be com- 
pleted. Partial accounts, some months ago, were received of the 
expedition undertaken by Dease and Simpson, whose preparations 
and reported progress have led the British public to expect that these 
adventurers will be able to fill up the blank which Back, Parry, and 
others were prevented from surveying; and thus to this country will 
be due'the honour of resisting and overcoming some of the most 
appalling obstacles that ever beset the scientific enterprise of man. 
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‘(Our readers will have some recollection of our review of Captain 
Back’s land expedition in 1833, which still left unsurveyed the 
Arctic shore between Regent’s Inlet and Cape Turnagain. » The 
present effort was to accomplish that by sea which had not: been 
completed by land. Owing, however, to the elements, to the 
adamantine mountains, walls, and regions of ice, to the damage 
done by its breaking up and its concussions, and to some injudicious 
arrangements at the outset, in the way of providing against the influ- 
ence of cold, this last enterprise of the gallant commander of it has 
proved a failure, adding nothing to our geographical knowledge, and 
nothing in the way of discovery in the departments of natural his- 
tory. If human skill, perseverance, and daring could have sur- 
mounted the difficulties and dangers encountered, and the damages 
sustained, Captain Back, his assistants, and crew were the men to 
have triumphed in the good ship Terror. But instead of brilliant 
scientific achievements, we have, what to many will appear equally 
valuable, most striking illustrations of human nature, of moral deve- 
lopment, and of the force of habit and discipline during long dark 
and cold months of confinement. 

The frustration of the expedition was in the first place and 
mainly owing to the severity of the winter immediately preceding 
the undertaking. This severity had been so great that the ensuing 
summer months passed without being powerful enough to break up 
the work of the cold portion of the year ; so that by the end of July 
Captain Back was checked in about 62 degrees of latitude; and 
before the end of August he was fast locked and imbedded in a floe 
off Southampton and Baffin’s Islands, while within sight of land, 
and not far from the very spot where he was to begin operations. 
Having thus become part of the solid mass, admirable scope was 
afforded for the exercise and display, if not of British seamanship, 
of British exertion, ingenuity, patience, and fortitude. During 
some periods the ice partially opened, or the Herculean labour of 
sawing its edges, enabled the ship to make now and then a little 
progress. But all that had been accomplished in this way in the 
course of a week, by the action of currents and storms, would be 
undone in a day; and the result was, that the adventurers had to 
winter off Cape Comfort, entertaining the hope, however, that the 
ensuing summer might be propitious. But when this anxiously 
hoped for period arrived it was found to be absolutely necessary to 
return homewards, an enterprise only less formidable than such as 
Captain Back and his crew were willing to undertake, if the slightest 
—_ of success had gleamed upon them. 

e have already alluded to certain injudicious arrangements pre- 
paratory to the sailing of the Terror. ‘l‘hese, however, in no shape 
involve the shipwrights at Chatham, but respect a new invented 
warming apparatus which failed. From this, perhaps, and other un- 
ascertained circumstances, both officers and men were visited with 
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scorbutic affections, and the consequent languor in such cases. Se- 
yeral deaths occurred. 
Of his crew, the Captain does not speak in the highest. terms, 
although no charge is made that affects their character for obedience 
unanimity to exert themselves to the utmost when danger 
became appalling or nerye was required. Once and only once when 
the ship was going down, did the men sink under their toils. This 
was on their return,.and when near to Lough Swilly. 


‘** Harassed and worn out by extreme toil, the crew were no longer ablé 
to work as formerly; and though ably assisted by the officers and men of her 
‘Majesty’s service stationed along the coast, and especially by Lieutenant; 
Murray and the officers and crew of the Wickham, yet the Terror was 
gradually sinking by the head; when, finding that their united efforts were 
unequal to keep her afloat, it was determined, as the last resource, to run 
her ashore on a small sandy beach selected for the purpose. It was found 
at low water that upwards of twenty feet of the keel, together with ten feet 
of the stern-post, were driven over more than three feet and a half on one 
side, leaving a frightful opening astern for the free ingress of the water. The 
forefoot too was entirely gone, besides numerous bolts either loosened or 
broken ; and when, besides this, the strained and twisted state of the ship’s 
frame was considered, there was not one on board who did not express as- 
tonishment that we had ever floated across the Atlantic.” 


That Captain Back’s estimate of his crew may not be mistaken, 
and that the value of naval discipline and habits of frank submission 
to wholesome regulations may be appreciated, we quote a passage 
that pointedly treats of these matters. 


* Meantime, we were not unobservant of the habits and dispositions of 
the crew, hastily gathered together, and for the most part composed of 
pegple who had never before been out of a collier : some half-dozen, indeed, 
had served in Greenland vessels; but the laxity which is there permitted 
rendered them little better than the former. A few men-of-war’s-men who 
were also on board were worth the whole together. The want of discipline 
and attention to personal comfort were most conspicuous; and though the 
wholesome regulations practised in his Majesty’s service were most rigidly 
attended to in the Terror, yet such was the unsociability, though without 
any ill-will, that it was only by a steady and undeviating system pursued 
by the First Lieutenant that they were brought at all together with the 
feeling of messmates. At first, though nominally at the same mess, and 
eating at the same table, many of them would secrete their allowance, with 
other unmanly and unsailor-like practices. ‘This was another proof added 
to the many I had already witnessed, how greatly discipline improves the 
mind and manners, and how much the regular service man is to be preferred 
for all hazardous or difficult enterprises. Reciprocity of kindnesses, a gene- 
rous and self-denying disposition, a spirit of frankness, a hearty and above- 
board manner—these are the true characteristics of the British seaman; 
and the want of these is seldom compensated by other qualities. In our 
case, and I mention this merely to show the difference of olden and modern: 
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times, there were only thrée or four in the ship who could not write. All 
read; some recited whole pages of poetry ; others sang French songs. » Yet 
with all this, had they been left to themselves, Tyetily beli¢ve a more unso- 
ciable, suspicious, and uncomfortable sét of pedple cotild not have been 
found. Oh! if the two are incompatible, give me the old Jack-tar who 
would stand up for his ship and give his life for his messmate.” 


A winter residence in the Arctic regions can never offer much 
variety of incident or scenery ; but the position and condition of the 
Terror and her crew, and the excessive intensity of the weather and 
climate during the months of their imprisonment are barren almost 
to nakedness of novelty to those who have read the accounts of 
former adventurers in the same direction. The same grand and. 
awful scenes, the same darkness, irksomeness, endurance, and 
courage ; with fewer than usual of visitations of the shore, or visits 
by the Esquimaux, are described ; nay, the wild Arctic animals 
seemed to have hid themselves, emigrated, or to have been cut off, 
so that the sporting records of the voyagers are limited to 4 very 
few exploits, a rein-deer, a bear, and some much more triflin 


creatures being the spoil specified. We quote a short notice of the 
human visitants. 


* We had a second visit from the Esquimaux, with the same noisy bar- 
tering, the same cupidity, and the same unnatural readiness to exchange 
their children for a few needles or asaw. Esquimaux, indeed; will pive 
any thing to procure what they desire ; a laughable instance of which was 
afforded by a young woman who, observing that one of the officers hatl not 
much hair on his head, immediatedly offered to supply him with her own 
at the easy price of a curtain ring.” 


Besides the insight which the Narrative affords us of human ¢he- 
racter under trying circumstanccs greatly protracted, it may be 
generally described as containing an uninterrupted register of hat 
ships, peril, fear, Almighty power, and Almighty protection. Early 
in the Narrative, and not long after encountering the regions of ice, 
we find these particulars,— 


‘“‘ We had now (he says) been precisely a month beset, without the option 
of moving in any direction but where the openings occurred, or wheré the 
whole body of the ice drifted ; and this at a period admitted to be the most 
favourable for navigating these seas. With every thing flattering to decoy 
us on within twenty miles of Baffin Island, we there found ourselves sud- 
denly stopped, and saw the ice close behind us in an unbroken line, cutting 
off all retreat. It will easily, therefore, be conceived, that the phenomenon 
which permitted even this trifling advance was hailed with exultation ; and. 
though we were soon arrested, yet three or four cracks between the floes. 
and packed body a-head, intimated that something favourable might be 
expected from the returning tide, The weather, too, continued mild, and 
alight air blew from the west. Still, though there were occasioned fluc- 
tuations in the ice during the night, September 24th came without the 
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consummation so eagerly anticipated. By some unaccountable caprive) 
scarcely had the narrow opening begun to enlarge, when. the ice suddenly: 
stopped, and then, with a reaction truly alarming, pressed against the ship, 
so as to have her over considerably on one side to the no small risk of the 


part nipped, which creaked and complained bitterly; it was some hours. 


before she righted again. It was now an object so to place the ship, that, 
the excessive pressure, aided as it was by the spring tide, should be received 
equally on every part of her; and as this could not be effected without the 
ice saws, they were shortly made ready, and, having been fixed to large 
triangles formed of three high poles, were worked by means of a pulley, 


With one saw and some axes we were enabled to cut away a sharp piece. 


which had already caused much annoyance, and were about removing it, 
when the ship which had been warped there, was suddenly set by the ice 
against it, and in a short time crushed up the whole mass. From that 
moment the pressure was very great, and after midnight of September, 
25th, the timbers were strained so severely that there was a general creak- 
ing. Happily, it did not last, for the crack again opened out and permitted 
our hauling a few yards a-head, and thereby to escape being caught by an 
extensive floe which, after sinking all smaller pieces, had forced its way to 
us. The rudder had borne an amazing force with scarcely any injury, but, 
as there was no longer any reason for exposing it, it was unhung and slunr 
under the stern. We were nearly half way between Capes Comfort and 
Bylot, were in sight of each side of Frozen Strait, could clearly distinguish 
Cape Welsford and the dark water sky over Duke of York’s Bay, were 
only five or six miles from the shore, which would have afforded us some 


shelter, and yet here we were fixed, compelled to endure the furious buffets. 
which each successive tide brought upon us, and at the mercy of the mighty. 


power that bound us. The temperature had varied from 18 to 23°, and 
the wind had drawn round to the east, though this was now become of 
trifling importance, as the westerly wind on which so much reliance had 
been placed had not even separated the floes, much less driven them from 
the land; and, in fact, according to our united opinions, had made no im- 
pression whatever. Deeply sensible as I was of the growing peril of our 
situation, with days contracting and the prospect of a speedy decrease of 
temperature, I now made an official demand on the officers of his majesty’s 
ship, for their respective opinions in writing, upon the probability of any 
further progress being made by our own exertions in the present season, 
towards Repulse Bay. Their unanimous conviction, from the experience 
of the thirty-four days in which the ship had been beset, was that any 
thing more, with that view, was utterly impracticable ; and they suggested 
the adoption of certain precautions in the event of any sudden contingency 
obliging us to have recourse to the boats for safety. In this opinion I 
entirely coincided, and considering that the period had now arrived for 
taking a decisive step, had determined to cut a dock in a favourable part of 
the floe which we had quitted.”’ 


It will readily be credited that throughout the dead of winter there 
was not a little to try and dishearten ; and that there was at least a 
monotony of dreariness. When Valentine’s day arrived, a fond look- 
ing forward to the period of release exercised the minds of the crew. 
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But hope was premature ; for instead of their condition becoming 
better, 1t grew worse; and on the 9th of March, while still driftin 
at the mercy of the surrounding masses, the ship began to be lifted 
up by the ice, and leakages to be discovered, occasioned by the 
squeezing to which she had been exposed. It was on the 16th of 
the month last mentioned, that,— 


‘ Another rush drove irresistibly on the larboard quarter and stern, and 
forcing the ship ahead raised her up on the ice. A chaotic ruin followed ; 
our poor and cherished courtyard, its wall and arched doors, gallery, and 
well-trodden paths, were rent, and in some parts ploughed up like dust: 
The ship was careened fully four streaks, and sprung a leak as before. 
Scarcely were ten minutes left us for the expression of our astonishment 
that anything of human build could outlive such assaults, when, at 1 a.m., 
another equally violent rush succeeded; and in its way towards the star- 
board quarter, threw up a rolling wave thirty feet high, crowned by a blue 
square mass of many tons, resembling the entire side of a house, which, 
after hanging for some time in doubtful poise on the ridge, at length fell 
with a crash into the hollow, in which, as in a cavern, the after part of the 
ship seemed imbedded. It was indeedan awful crisis, rendered more frightful 
from the mistiness of the night and dimness of the moon. The poor ship 
cracked and trembled violently ; and no one could say that the next minute 
would not be her last, and, indeed, his own too, for with her our means of 
safety would probably perish. * * 

“T was naturally anxious to ascertain, as far as possible, the amount of 
damage received ; and, when inspecting the outside of the ship with the 
first Lieutenant and carpenter, we saw that the fore-foot was completely 
exposed, the ship having literally lifted up on the surface of the sawe ice, 
which had formerly, as I have said, imbedded her up to the flukes of the 
anchors. How far she was from the water’s edge, could not be ascertained, 
though it was seen from the marks, that she was heaved up seven feet abaft, 
whilst on deck, the ascent in walking forward was considerable. The lar- 
board side was found to be flattened and indented in such a manner, as to 
make it probable some injury had been sustained about the timbers near 
the line of flotation, in a direction six or eight feet from the main channels 
forward, and the quarter on the same side was bolstered up as high as the 
taffrail by one of the largest floe pieces, which pressed severely on one of 
her weakest points. These appearances with the facts of the damaged 
stern-post and the leaks, raised a doubt in my mind, how far the ship might 
be trustworthy when the ice should slacken off sufficiently to let her down 
to her bearings.” 


In fact the hyperborean ice, whose grasp and clench had been so 
much and so long regarded with dread and dislike, would have been 
hailed as a saviour and protecting friend, when compared to the 
whirl and the drifting.of the loosened mountains, the plunging and 
crushing of conflicting icebergs. Take one scene and period as a 


‘‘ The detached portion, on'which were two men, {a third being: in the 
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dingy, close to them,) was instaritaneously splinted into three pieces} two 
of which, singularly enough, were separately occupied by the persons just 
tnentioned, who, standing steadily on the whirling and heaving ice, thus 
“vidlently discarded, gave a hearty cheer, while their companion, having 
lost his balance from the sudden jerking of the dingy, lay stretched at full 
length and grasping the gunwale on each side. The cheering, however, 
was turned to astonishment, as they watched the ship slowly rising and 
heeling over. to port. We on board had been surprised that no counterac- 
tion occurred; and were beginning to wonder that the vessel did not re- 
cover her equilibrium, but were now startled by the conviction that she was 
gradually going over; and the great inclination rendering it impossible to 
stand on deck, every one clung on to windward as he best could. Then 
it was we beheld the strange and appalling spectacle of what may be fitly 
termed a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to the ship’s side, 
while the other, with the purchase of a long lever advantageously placed 
at aright angle with the keel, was slowly rising towards the surface. 
Meanwhile, those who happened to be below, finding every thing falling, 
rushed or clambered on deck, where they saw the ship on her beam-ends 
with the lee boats touching the water, and felt that a few. moments only 
trembled between them and eternity. Yet in that awful crisis there was 
no confusion ; the sails were clewed up and lowed ; fresh men from former 
crews were stationed in the boats, which again were rather unhooked than 
lowered; the barge was hoisted out; and with a promptitude and presence 
of mind which I shall ever remember with admiration, the whole five were 
provisioned and filled with arms, ammunition, and clothing, and veered 
astern clear of danger. The pumps were never quitted; and though ex- 
pecting that the ship might capsize, yet the question of ‘ Does the leak 
gain on us ?’ was asked, and when answered in the negative, there was still 
a manifestation of hope. Our fate, however, yet hung in suspense, for not 
in the smallest degree did the ship right: happily for us, there -was a dead 
calm, which permitted us to examine the berg.” 


_ We cannot conclude better than by adopting what may_ be 
regarded as Captain Back’s deliberate opinion of his own and the 
attempts of others to explore the Artic regions and shores. 


“It is not a little remarkable to reflect on the various ineffectual attempts 
that have been made by different commanders in modern days to fill up 
the small blank on the Northern charts between the bottom or south part 
of Regent’s Inlet and Point Turnagain. Parry’s and Franklin’s achieve- 
ments are too well known to require observation or eulogium from me: 
yet the former could not penetrate through Fury and Hecla Strait, and the 
latter found it impracticable, from the damaged condition of his canoes, the 
want of provision, and the advanced state of the season, to proceed beyond 
Point Turnagain. Of Sir John Ross’s eventful expedition all have heard. 
My. own in search, of him is also before the public. Captain Lyon, in try- 
ing to reach Repulse Bay by the Welcome, was baffled by a succession of 

ad weather and heavy gales. And now again, I acting upon the united 
experience of most of the distinguished names just mentioned, under cir- 
cumstances considered favourable, after getting nearly within sight of my 


port, am stopped by drift ice, at what is generally the very best period for 
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navigating the Polar Seas ; am frozen fast, in October 1836, at the entrance 
of Frozen Strait; and now, June 16th, am carried into Hudgon’s Strait, 


_on some of the very same ice that originally begirt the ship, without hay- 


ing had it once in my power either to advance or retreat. In short, from 


north, south, east, and west, the attempt has been made, and in all equally 
without effect; and yet, with a tolerably open season, the whole affair is 
within the accomplishment of six months.” : 


The volume is illustrated by a map and some plates from spirited 
drawings, and will doubtless, on account of the deep interest which 
the human mind takes in the history of bold undertakings, arduous 
and gallant exertions, ever hereafter maintain a prominent shelf. in 
every library of maritime literature, in every good collection of 
voyages and travels. 





Art. XIII. 


"1, Letters on the Natural History of the Insects mentioned in Shak- 


speare’s Plays. With Incidental Notices of the Entomology of 
Ireland. By Rosert Patterson, Treasurer of the Natural History 
Society of Belfast. London: Orr & Co. 1838. 

2. Shakspeare’s Autobiographical Poems. Being his Sonnets clearly 
developed: with his Character, drawn chiefly from his Works. By 
C. ArmTacE Brown. London: Bohn. 1838. 


Tue most natural form of speech is that of dialogue.. In real. life» 
the drama is earlier than the oration or the poem. Men talked 
together by twos and by threes, long before they had occasion to 
sing songs or to address senates. They invented language for the 
service and pleasure of every-day life, thinking of nothing further 
than its use in making love and managing their children and ser- 
vants. When in later days society had grown, and art and refine- 
ment crept in, this homely instrument was taken up and applied to 
a wider purpose; it was employed to express trains of careful thought, 
curious inventions of fancy, the deep solitary musings of thoughtful 
genius, and the burning inspiration of the bard and the patriot. To 
this end, it of necessity somewhat changed its character ; it became 
less colloquial, and more formal, stately, and graceful. Still more 
did it become so, when, instead of being spoken to the ear, it came 
to be written down in painful characters for the eye ; when what had 
been ‘* winged words” grew stationary, and instead of flying to the 
mind through the indolent ear, waited in grave black forms, upon a 
dead page, to be sought for by the inquisitive eye. Thus the active, 
sparkling, witty dialogue, with which man began his life on earth, 
passed into the prosy speech, the grave treatise, the methodical dis- 
sertation, the measured poem. 

All these, being not the natural but the artificial use of a natural 
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‘nstrument, were of course liable to all the infirmities of human art, 
and, among others, to the special one of being heavy and tedious. 
The man in conversation, who harangues instead of talking, has 
departed from the primitive type of humanity, and become a bore ; 
and when one of his harangues, or any similar production, deprived 
of the life imparted to it by the countenance, voice, and occasion, 
has been made a fixture by the pen or the printing-press, the chance 
is that it has grown to be tenfold more tedious, and baffles the most 
patient attention. Nothing, but use, could tolerate this mechanical 
method of receiving ideas. ‘T'o the unaccustomed, it is but a rude, 
bungling, unsatisfactory imitation of the easy and cheerful primitive 
speech. A grown man, though he should master the alphabet and 
the spelling-book, will hardly learn to enjoy reading. He can listen 
with delight to animated conversation, he can bend an unfatigued 
attention to even a profound discussion, and bear his part in it with 
the readiness of a vigorous intellect ; but over an oration in print, 
or even an amusing tale, his mind wanders, and he falls asleep. 
Custom has not rendered easy to him the unnatural process of 
receiving thought through the eye, instead of the ear. Thousands, 
we doubt not, who listened with enthusiasm to the recitation of old 
Homer’s poems, would have accounted the perusal of thein on parch- 
ment, as dull as it is to the idlest sophomore of these degenerate 
days. 

ies it might be expected, that written composition would seek 
those forms which should most nearly resemble the primitive modes 
of familiar intercourse. Accordingly we find at all times a large 
tendency toward the dialogue. Even historical narrative originally, 
as in the Old Testament and in the classical writers, was greatly 
dramatic. The poets have especially adopted this method, and in 
many instances with illustrious success. Milton, perhaps, never 
excelled his own “ Comus” and “‘ Sampson” ; and within the present 
generation, many gifted authors have given this fashion to their 
ripest and most beautiful inventions. Byron took the dramatic form, 
after trying all others, and adhered to it with enthusiasm, making 
it the medium of some of the noblest as well as most exceptionable 
creations of his great mind. 

There must be some peculiar advantages attendant on this form 
of composition, or it would not thus engage the labours of the gifted, 
in the face of its obvious difficulties. No doubt the associations of 
romance and feeling with the drama, with its gigantic works in past 
times and its fairy illusions in childhood, have done something to 
effect this result. No doubt the natural interest, that pertains to 
conversation, has done something. There is much in the cireum- 
stance that the reader is introduced to persons, rather than things, 

to things only as they affect persons, and to persons themselves zn 
propria persona, if it be not a bull to say so, and not in description 
or narrative. He sees, hears, becomes acquainted with them; he 
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dloes not merely hear about them. The author, too, finds facilities 
for invention in the circumstance, that, speaking in the place of 
others, and not in his own person, he is compelled frequently to 
vary his position, to look on all matters from different points of 
view, and, instead of being confined to that one set of feelings, asso- 
ciations, and opinions which belong to himself, to express those 
which are suitable to many. He thus in fact multiplies himself ; 
opens many veins of thought, and gathers innumerable suggestions 
of fancy, from which he would be wholly debarred if writing in 
monologue. The field of the drama thus becomes one of inexhaus- 
tible fertility. Imagination, personating now one and now another, 
looking on nature, on man, and on the incidents of the scene, first 
with the feelings of one party and then with those of another, 
gathers novelty and riches at every step of the progress. 

This however implies the power of throwing aside one’s identity, 
the poet’s casting himself into the place of another. This great 
power of the imagimation is perfectly possessed by few, and every 
degree of imperfection unfits for the work. Here, therefore, 
lies the chief impediments to success. The author is tempted 
at every turn to forget his assumed character and to speak in his 
own tongue; thus to destroy the verisimilitude by causing the persons 
of the scene to recite descriptions or sentiments, beautiful in them- 
selves and well suited to the author, but inappropriate to the cha- 
racters and situations. Few have the self-denial requisite to blot out 
some of their happiest passages, simply because they are inappro- 
propriate. Authors are, in this, too like the pretty actress, who 
makes herself ridiculous by the rich elegance of dress, in which she 
personates the part of the bar-maid, sacrificing to her own appearance 
the propriety of the piece. 

This introduction will, perhaps, not be considered inappropriate to 
the subjects that we intend to embrace in this article. We shall 
first endeavour to show the great acquaintance Shakspeare had with 
natural history, and the valuable uses he made of this knowledge ; 
and shall also try and trace, with the excellent glossary before us, 
the names of various species, both of the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, alluded to by the ‘“* Immortal Dramatist” in his plays. 

We now present our readers with a slight notice of a few of the 
plants mentioned in Shakspeare, which we have abridged from 
a paper read before the Medico Botanical Society, by Mr. Rootsey, 
and which will exhibit the “‘ Bard of Avon” as a most exact surveyor 


of the vegetable world. 


** Hemlock. 1 was lately inquiring the particular species which the 
Welsh call Cegyd, and was told it differed from hemlock. Hemlock, they 
said, grew in gardens, like parsley ; but Cegyd grew in moist hedges, with 
@ smooth spotted stalk. Shakspeare likewise speaks of hemlock as‘a:corn- 
field plant, which can be no other than the A2thusa Cynapium. , 
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‘ Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn.’—Lear, act iv. sc. 4. 

‘‘ In other places he is very precise in distinguishing it from kecksies, by 
which name I have always heard the Conium maculatum distinguished in 
Essex, 

‘ Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth feed upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected rank 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. —. Henry V., act v. sc. 2. 


This word kecksies is evidently the Welsh Cegyd, and the Latin Cicuta. 

“Tt was the root of hemlock which was used as an ingredient in the 
poisonous cauldron of the Witches in Macbeth. 

‘The root of hemlock digg’d in the dark.’—Act iv. sc. 1. 

«¢ As the Conium maculatum is likely to be meant in this place, I think 
the Acthusa should be called by Withering’s name of lesser hemlock. 

‘* The etymology of the word hemlock is obscure. I consider that the 
word is derived from its ill smell, and consists of the aspirate H prefixed 
to the radix, which in Greek is Moly, from j«odvww, to moil, or defile. 
Hence it is properly applicable to the Allium moly, and the Ligusticum 
Pelopponense, which latter I suppose to have been the Concion of the 
Greeks. 

“ Fumiter, or Fumitory. This double orthography of our poet illustrates 
the etymology of this word. It takes its name of Fumus tere from its 
almost aerial lightsomeness and glaucous colour. 

“ Thistle. The world thistle seems to belong to the Dipsacus, called in 
English Teasle, and in Latin Carduus, from its having the shape of a 
heart. Wool is carded and teased by means of the Dipsacus fullonum. 
I suppose it takes the name of Dipsacus from its thirsty nature ; for in all 
weathers it holds between its leaves an abundance of water. 

‘© Harlock, Charlock, Scharlock, and Scarlet, seem to be the same word 
with garlick, and perhaps carrot, and originally applicable to the Sinapis 
arvensis, or the Allium moly, or some other plant of a more orange colour. 
In this neighbourhood, the name of Carlock cups is given to the Ranun- 
culi, and perhaps the Caltha ; and, after ail, the Calendula may be the true 

lant from whence the name of scarlet is derived. 

‘© Nettles, I have no doubt, receive their name from their use as a sub- 
stitute for hemp in the construction of nets, and therefore the word applies 
to Urtica, although in this place it may be supposed as equally applicable 
to Lamium, or the dead nettle. 

“ Cuckoo-flowers. This name is applied to three genera, Cardamine, 
Lychnis, and Orchis. On asking a poor woman for the name of the 
Lychnis diocia alba, she said it was called Ladies’ attire : 
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* And lady-smocks, all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue.’ 
Love’s Labour Lost, act v. se. 2. 

a name certainly preferable to that of our poet for the Cardamine pratensis, 
to which he evidently applies it. The orchis is called in Essex Cuckoo- 
flower. The woodseer, called in the New Forest Cuckoo-spit, and which, 
as I was informed in Sweden, the peasants consider as the cause of mad- 
ness in cattle, abound upon the Lychnis and the Cardamine, and seems to 
indicate why they should bear the name of Cuckoo-flowers. Linnzus 
gives to the Ragged Robin the name of Flos cuculi, which I consider to be 
less entitled to it than the diocia; for I believe the latter to be Shaks- 
peare’s plant. ‘ The flowers of Cardamine: are considered to be antispas- 
modic; but, inthe New Forest, the Genista anglica is administered to 
children for those convulsions that accompany dentition. 

“ The cuckoo-buds of the above passage must be the Caltha palustris, 
and may possibly be our author's cuckoo- flowers. 

“ Darnel is said to be a poison which destroys the sight : its quality is 
narcotic, and its name I suppose to be from the same radix as the Greek 
$a,Savw, dormio. The word ray, or in French juraq, seems to be the Greek 
apa, and to mean poison, as @s eris in Latin, whence erugo. 

‘ Twas full of darnel, do you like the taste ?’ 
Ist part KH. H. VI. act iii. sc. 2. 
The Myrica gale seems to possess an intoxicating property, and is used 
sparingly for that purpose in Norway, in their drink. 

« Burnet, in Latin sangutsorba, so called from its use being chiefly con- 
fined to young females, appears to me to be equivalent to the Greek word 
parthenium, a name generally applied to another plant used as an emme- 
nagogue. 

‘“‘ Cowslips. The soporific principle of these flowers may perhaps reside 
in their freckles. ‘The poet has pointed to it, in his Midsummer Night's 
Dream, with peculiar beauty and elegance :— 


‘ The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours : 
In those freckles live their savours. 
I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.’—Act ii. sc. 1. 


The agreeable odour of these flowers would indicate that the virtue, if ex- 
tracted by the chemist, might combine the advantages of opium with those 
of saffron. 

‘‘ Clover. This, I imagine, derives its name from its leaf being cloven; 
it would then have the same meaning as c/ubs at cards. 

“ Docks. This herb may take its name from its penetrating into the 
ground. A dog may also be supposed to be named from the propensity of 
the terrier to dig into the earth. The genus Rumex, particularly the 
species of Hydrolapathum, or Aquaticus, presents us with an excellent 
astringent. Its affinity to the rhubarb, and the use made)ofthe species! 
R. acutus, would entitle it to rank high in the materna medica. ‘The. 
Britannica ef the ancients was our common water-dock, and | am not 
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aware that we possess a more powerful or more eligible native astringent 
than this plant. 

“ Burs. Woodville, in his Medical Botany, figures the Arctium lappa, 
which prefers a drier situation than the A. Bardena ; the latter must there- 
fore be considered the plant of Shakspeare. The name is doubtless of the 
same meaning as briar, and seems to imply that it is borne away by the 
passing traveller, to whose clothes the flowers or the stems strongly 
adhere. 

“Mandrake. There are two plants which are denominated Mandrake 
by our countrymen; they have large and forked roots. Of these, the 
Bryonia diocia is largest, white, and hairy ; the TTamus communis is smaller, 
dark,and smooth. Shakspeare compares Justice Shallow to these roots. 

‘I do remember him at Clement’s Inn, like a man made after supper of 
a cheese-paring. When he was naked, he was for all the world like a forked 
radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it witha knife; he was the 
very genius of famine, yet lascivious as a monkey, and they called him 
Mandrake.’—King Henry IV. act iii. sc. 2. | 

“ The etymology of the word is from its root being generally divided, 
and forked, like a man. 


‘ Semihominis mandragore flores.’ —Colum. 


It is also denominated Mandragon by Gerard. The English word man 
exists in the Latin Awmanus; likewise in the Hebrew, and other 
languages. In the present instance, it is found in the Greek combined 
with the word dracon, from dSepxw, aspicio. 

Littleton supposes the word is substituted for andragoras, from avnp, 
vir, and ayopiw, loguor. *‘ Quod humanam speciem quodam modo etiam 
vocem quum evellitur, si vera tradunt referat ejulans >? To this Shakspeare 
adverts :— 

* And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth : 
That living mortals, hearing ‘them, run mad.’ 
Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 2. 
Again, 
‘ Would curses kill as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
Vd—’ 2nd. Part King Henry VIJ., act iii. sc. 2. 


From hence it appears that the plant was believed to utter a horrible and 
fatal shriek when dug out of the earth. 

« A small forked root has been received in this country from Chinese 
Tartary, the name of which is Ginseng. I have always believed that the 
Chinese etymology of this word, was Jin seang (vide Morr. 8868), Mr. 
Morrison, however, in No. 8803, gives it differently ; and in part iii. p. 
187, he gives it thus, jim-san, from jim, a man, and san, gradual; its 
slow growth being supposed, according to him, to have suggested the 
name. 1 am still of opinion that the form 8803 is ratker derived from 
8868, or jin-seang, man’s likeness; and I have no doubt but it has the 
same meaning as the word mandrake, although the origin of the term may 
have been obscured by its antiquity. 

«Mr. Morrison illustrates the use of this root in the following paragraph, 
which, as it indicates its virtue, I may be pardoned for transcribing. 
‘The true Shang-tang gin-seng may be essayed by two men walking 
together a few miles, one having jin-san in his mouth, and the other with 
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his mouth empty. When he who has nothing in his mouth is panting ex- 
ceedingly, the other’s breath will be just as usual.’ This passage reminded 
us of Shakspeare’s 


‘ One poor pennyworth of sugar-candy to make thee long-winded.’ 
King Henry VI., act iii. sc. 3. 


Thus, gin-seng appears to be chewed in the celestial empire as tobacco is 
with us. Loureiro shows that the Canadian root, Nin-sing, is very dif- 
ferent in quality as well as in appearance. Galen, writing of mandrake, 
observes, that its virtue resides in its rind, or bark, and he considers it as 
cold in the highest degree. By his terms, hot and cold, we must under- 
stand the acrid and the narcotic of modern toxicologists; and those plants, 
the temperature of which, by the old writers, was considered as of the 
third and fourth degree, must merit our particular attention. The plant of 
Galen was the Atropa mandragora, and the Circeum of Pliny, employed 
by Circe in her incantations. Shakspeare alludes to it when, to imply mad- 
ness, he says, 
‘I think you all have drank of Circe’s cup.’. 
C. of Errors, act v. sc. 1. 
And again, 
‘Or have we eaten of the insane-root, 
That takes the reason prisoner ?” 
Macbeth, act i. sc. 3. 

“ As the lurid Solanum Melongena, Melanzana, or Mala insana, mad- 
apples, is evidently named from its effect upon the brain, so the analogous 
root of the Atropa mandragora must be the insane-root of Shakspeare. It 
was also administered in the liquid form; for Cleopatra says, 

* Ha, ha, 
Give me to drink mandragora, 
That { might sleep out this great gap of time.” 
Ant. & Cl. act i. sc. 5. 


The syrup of it was likewise given as the syrup of poppy : 


‘ Not poppy ner mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou hadst yesterday.’ Othello, act iii. sc. 3. 
“As the hemlock and the marmaduke, so the hebenon, &c., were di- 
rected to be gathered at midnight. 


‘ Thoughts black, hands up, drugs fit, and time agreeing, 
Confederate season, else nu creature seeing. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property 
On wholesome life usurp immediately.’—Act iii, sc. 1. 
(Pours the poison into the sleeper’s ears.) 
‘“ Being a native of the countries of Circe and Medea, it was no doubt 
one of those which the latter collected to renovate Aéson, 


‘ In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs. 
That did renew old A¢son,’- | 
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“The Parisian Circea Lutetiana is by our botanists denominated Ene ° 
chanter’s, or Enchantress’s nightshade; but I generally give it the shorter 
name of Hagwort, and, in the manner of Pythagoras, I dedicate it to the 
number 2, as the Horse-chesnut and Ragwort to the numbers 7 and 13, 
expressive of the major and minor modes in music, and of the weeks and 
lunations in astronomy. 

** The mandrake of Scripture, which had a remarkable smell, was evi- 
dently the flower of a different plant. In Hebrew it is Dudain or Davi- 
daim, as it were Flos amoris, or Flor amor ; and hence probably our word 
Daffodils, 

‘ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’— Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 4. 


The daffodils of Milton were, however, our Crown imperials, as, lamenting 
the death of Lycidas, he says, alluding to the nectaries of that flower, 


‘ Bid Amaranthus all his beauties shed, 
And Daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.’ 


“* Poppy. Having found that our Foxglove is denominated poppies in the 
New Forest. A reason is given, that the flowers can be popped upon the 
hand. The Papaver therefore is improperly called in English by that 
name. The seeds of the purple Papaver are known by the name of maw- 
seed, which indicates the proper English appellation of that plant ; and this 
agrees with its name in the different languages that are dialects of the 
Teutonic, and also with the Greek mecon, &c. Shakspeare, however,when 
he alludes to its entering into the composition of drowsy syrups, must 
have meant the Papaver somniferum. 

‘* Long purples. The name of Foxglove, or Folk’s-gloves, Finger-flower, 
or Digitalis, and Dog-fingers, as it is called in Wales, together with the 
magnificent spike of purple flowers borne by the Digitalis purpurea, induce 
me to conjecture that this plant is alluded to by our illustrious poet as long 

ynrples ; 
_— ‘ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them.’ 
Hamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 


«The common blue bells, might perhaps be thought to be the garland- 
flower of Ophelia; but Lightfoot says it isthe Orchis mascula, though 
Martyn considers that the name of Dead-men’s fingers would better apply 
to the palmated species. Lightfoot, thinking probably that he had disco- 
vered the liberal name, may have supposed, upon this foundation alone, 
that the plant was an orchis. What this liberal name is in reality may be 
known to gentle shepherds, but by me is only supposed to be the same 
which Dampier has applied to a South American tree, whose flowers may 
perhaps resemble those of our digitalis in form, if not in colour. In Hamp- 
shire, the Lotus corniculatus is called dead men’s fingers, but in the vicinity 
of Bristol the plant has various names; fingers and toes, devil’s fingers, 
devil’s claws, and crow-tocs. The last seems to point it out as the tufted 
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crow-toe of Milton's Lycidas. Gerard, however, in his Index, applies this 
name to the hyacinth, which, by Johnson, in his supplementary Appendix 
to his edition of Gerard, is called crow-leek. 

«‘ Gerard gives the name of 

“ Crow flowers to the Lychnis floscuculi, while to another species, the 
diocia, he has attached that of crow-soap, which latter, in Johnson’s 
Appendix, is made synonymus with Saponaria, or soap-wort. J think none 
of these were the crow-flowers of the poet. The Caltha palustris is called 
by that name in some parts of the country, and is much used by children in 
their garlands and festivities, together with the flowers of Ranunculus bul- ~ 
bosus and R. acris, which are called Craysies and Mayflowers. The latter 
term in Middlesex is given to the Iris palustris. In Essex the flowers 
called May are those of the Prunus spinosa, rather than the Crategus 
oxyacantha. This discrepancy in our English names may be considered as 
a reproach to science; but the botanist, who delights in the contemplation 
and study of wild words as well as wild flowers, may find an ample field, 
or rather garden, for his erudition, in comparing the synonymes of British 
and European Plants, especially those whose faculties were discovered and 
appreciated by our experienced and benevolent ancestors, who extended 
their researches 

‘ To every herb that sips the dew.’ 


The Caltha I take to be the Mary-buds of Shakspeare. 
‘ And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, 
With every thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise.’-—Cymbeline, act ii. sc. 3. 
The Marygold is the Calendula. 


‘The marygold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.’— Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 


‘* Hebenon. Shakspeare ascribes the death of Hamlet to the juice of 
hebenon having been poured into his ear, As he beautifully describes the 
action of the poison, I transcribe the entire passage. 


Ghost. *‘ Sleeping within mine orchard, 
(My custom always of the afternoon,) 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body.’—Hamlet, act i. se. 5. 


“The word hebenon means black, the 4 being a non-essential letter. 
Hence I conceive this plant to have been the Atropa Belladonna, which,” 
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“The Parisian Circea Lutetiana is by our botanists denominated Enz» 
chanter’s, or Enchantress’s nightshade; but I generally give it the shorter 
name of Hagwort, and, in the manner of Pythagoras, I dedicate it to the 
number 2, as the Horse-chesnut and Ragwort to the numbers 7 and 13, 
expressive of the major and minor modes in music, and of the weeks and 
lunations in astronomy. 

** The mandrake of Scripture, which had a remarkable smell, was evi- 
dently the flower of a different plant. In Hebrew it is Dudain or Davi- 
daim, as it were Flos amoris, or Flor amor ; and hence probably our word 
Daffodils, 

‘ That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’— Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 4. 


The daffodils of Milton were, however, our Crown imperials, as, lamenting 
the death of Lycidas, he says, alluding to the nectaries of that flower, 
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“ Poppy. Having found that our Foxglove is denominated poppies in the 
New Forest. A reason is given, that the flowers can be popped upon the 
hand. The Papaver therefore is improperly called in English by that 
name. ‘The seeds of the purple Papaver are known by the name of maw- 
seed, which indicates the proper English appellation of that plant ; and this 
agrees with its name in the different languages that are dialects of the 
Teutonic, and also with the Greek mecon, &c. Shakspeare, however,when 
he alludes to its entering into the composition of drowsy syrups, must 
have meant the Papaver somniferum. 

‘«‘ Long purples. The name of Foxglove, or Folk’s-gloves, Finger-flower, 
or Digitalis, and Dog-fingers, as it is called in Wales, together with the 
magnificent spike of purple flowers borne by the Digitalis purpurea, induce 
me to conjecture that this plant is alluded to by our illustrious poet as long 

ynrples : | 
_— ‘ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, — 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them.’ 
Hamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 


« The common blue bells, might perhaps be thought to be the garland- 
flower of Ophelia; but Lightfoot says it is the Orchis mascula, though 
Martyn considers that the name of Dead-men’s fingers would better apply 
to the palmated species. Lightfoot, thinking probably that he had disco- 
vered the liberal name, may have supposed, upon this foundation alone, 
that the plant was an orchis. What this liberal name is in reality may be 
known to gentle shepherds, but by me is only supposed to be the same 
which Dampier has applied to a South American tree, whose flowers may 
perhaps resemble those of our digitalis in form, if not in colour. In Hamp- 
shire, the Lotus corniculatus is called dead men’s fingers, but in the vicinity 
of Bristol the plant has various names; fingers and toes, devil’s fingers, 
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crow-toe of Milton's Lycidas. Gerard, however, in his Index, applies this 
name to the hyacinth, which, by Johnson, in his supplementary Appendix 
to his edition of Gerard, is called crow-leek. 

‘‘ Gerard gives the name of 

“ Crow flowers to the Lychnis floscuculi, while to another species, the 
diocia, he has attached that of crow-soap, which latter, in Johnson’s 
Appendix, is made synonymus with Saponaria, or soap-wort. I think none 
of these were the crow-flowers of the poet. The Caltha palustris is called 
by that name in some parts of the country, and is much used by children in 
their garlands and festivities, together with the flowers of Ranunculus bul- ~ 
bosus and R. acris, which are called Craysies and Mayflowers. The latter 
term in Middlesex is given to the Iris palustris. In Essex the flowers 
called May are those of the Prunus spinosa, rather than the Crategus 
oxyacantha. This discrepancy in our English names may be considered as 
a reproach to science; but the botanist, who delights in the contemplation 
and study of wild words as well as wild flowers, may find an ample field, 
or rather garden, for his erudition, in comparing the synonymes of British 
and European Plants, especially those whose faculties were discovered and 
appreciated by our experienced and benevolent ancestors, who extended 
their researches 

* To every herb that sips the dew.’ 


The Caltha I take to be the Mary-buds of Shakspeare. 
‘ And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, 
With every thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise.’-—Cymbeline, act ii. sc. 3. 
The Marygold is the Calendula. 


‘The marygold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.’— Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 


‘* Hebenon. Shakspeare ascribes the death of Hamlet to the juice of 
hebenon having been poured into his ear, As he beautifully describes the 
action of the poison, I transcribe the entire passage. 


Ghost. ‘ Sleeping within mine orchard, 
(My custom always of the afternoon,) 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of mar, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body.’—Hamlet, act i. se. 5. 


“ The word hebenon means black, the 4 being a non-essential letter. 
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where it is wild in Gloucestershire, is by the country people called, from 
the colour of its fruit, Inkberries, From the following passage, I think it 
may have been used for poisoning darts and javelins: 


*‘ Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead.’— Ven. and Adon. 


“ I make no doubt that the name of Henbane is a corruption of hebenon, 
and strictly applicable to the ean Ai the Dwale, so called from its 
effect in making us dull and sullen. (Hence Solanum? Lethale). 


‘ And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this.’-— Hamlet, act i. sc. 5. 


** As for the word nightshade, given probably from its forming a shed for 
the night, this seems appropriate to the dulcamara, whose bending twigs 
form an arbour like the clematis. I once imagined, though I have not had 
an opportunity of proving it, that the nightshade possessed the property of 
shedding and diffusing a peculiar smell during the night, and that it derived 
its name accordingly. This property has furnished appellations to the lily 
and the lilac. 

“* Heart’s-ease.—There is an interesting, and as I am informed, an ancient 
custom, which has descended to the present day, now existing in some 
parts of Wales, that, when a lady wishes to deviate from the usual practice 
of waiting for certain advances to be made by the other sex, she, in a grace- 
ful and elegant manner, by presenting the gentleman with a flower of the 
Viola tricolor, is understood to make the first overture; and thus silently, 
but expressively, relief is made to supersede the anxiety of mind, which is 
occasioned by a state of uncertainty and inquietude. Hence the name of 
Heart’s-ease. 


‘ Musicians, O musicians! Heart’s-ease, Heart’s-ease / Oh, 
An you will have me live, play Heart’s-ease.’— 
* Why Heart’s-ease ?’— | 
‘ Oh, musicians, because my heart itself plays 
‘ My heart is full of woe!’—Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 5. 


‘The French word pensez, supposed to be pronounced by the flower at 
the moment it is presented, as if conscious of the tale it bears, is the origin 
of our Pansey. Nothing can be more poetical than Shakspeare’s use of this 
all but innocent flower, in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, from which we 
naturally derive another etymology, that of 

‘ These blue-veined violets whereon we lean.’—Ven. and Ad. 


‘I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Cupid all armed: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 
And loosed his loveshaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial maiden passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
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Before milk white, now purple with Love’s wound, 
And maidens call it dove in idleness. 
Fetch me that flower, the herb I shew’d thee once; 
The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, . 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
* * * * 


And ere J take this charm off from her sight, 
(As I can take it with another herb,) 
I’ll make her render up her page to me.’—Act ii, sc, 2. 


“ The medical efficacy of these plants, however, as cordials, would doubt- 
less be lost in the form of syrup, notwithstanding its sweetness ; and I have 
chiefly alluded to them for the purpose of inquiring what was the plant in- 
tended by Shakspeare, under the name of Dian’s bud, to counteract the 
charming influence of Love in Idleness. 


‘Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath such force and blessed power. —Acct iv, sc. 1. 


‘Could this by possibility have been the Samolus valerandi? My 
curiosity once prompted me, when walking with a farmer of my neigh- 
bourhood, to ask him if he had a name for this venerated plant, and he 
informed me he had only once heard it called K enningwort by an English- 
man, in Wales, who performed remarkable cures as an oculist by its means. 
He said the plant received its name from its use curing that complaint of 
the eye denominated the ‘ Kenning,’ which is ‘ whena substance resembling, 
a pea forms upon the candle of that organ.’ Hence the Samolus, stated by 
Pliny to have been worshipped in this island by our ancestors, was probably 
this plant, and considered by them as emblematical of the efficacy of science 
deterging from the intellect the foul cataracts of ignorance and error. 
How appropriate to the purpose of the poet ! to dissipate by its agency the 
hallucination of love, and to dispel all overweening fondness for our most 
darling prejudices. 

“‘ Yew.—The yew seems to have taken its name from its having been em- 
ployed in the construction of yokes for cattle; or perhaps, vice versa, the 
yoke, from its having been made of yew. In this latter case, the name 
would be derivable from the fruit, resembling in its form and in its viscous 
quality the yolk of anegg. Perhaps the name exists in the Greek Yvy.a, our 
Carpinus, or true Welsh hasel, the workers of which were the original car- 
penters. On the Mediterranean shores, the cypress is used for coffins, 
— of its incorruptibility, and the tree is planted over the graves of the 

ead, 
‘Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid.’— Twelfth Night, act ii. sc. iv. 
‘ Cypress black as e’er was crow.’— Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 
“ Again, 
‘ Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress trees.’ 
A cypress, not a bosom hides my poor heart.’—-T, N. a. iii. 


“ The true English name for the Tameox galliea is Ciifris evidently simi- 
lar to cypress, derived from a Hebrew word for grave, which occurs in the 
name of a station in Arabia, mentioned in the Pentateuch, Kibroth 
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hataavah, or the ‘ glutton’s graves.’ The word crape is the English radix, 
confounded in orthography’ with the tree in the above passages. In the 
north of Europe the yew is planted for the same reason ; its boughs wave 
over the hearse, and its sprigs are introduced into the coffin. Shakspeare, in 
his Twelfth Night, directs the shroud to be stuck with it. 


‘My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
Oh, prepare it.’-—Act i. sc. 4. 


‘‘ The chemical principle upon which depends the incorruptibility of this 
beautiful wood, and which renders the tree all but immortal, is probably 
the same with its poisonous quality, and which rendered it an important 
ingredient in the witch’s cauldron :— 


* Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Stiver’d in the moon’s eclipse. —Macbeth, act iv. sc. 1. 


“T understand, in some parts of England, it is the custom as soon asa 
person dies, to sponge the corpse over with infusion of its fresh leaves ; 
this preserves the body from putrefaction, and preserves it for many weeks. 
Professor Martyn describes the case of a young lady, who was accidentally 
poisoned from drinking this infusion by mistake, instead of rwe tea, as she 
was advised. The result was, that although dead, she retained the bloom 
of her countenance, so that her attendants believed her to be only ina 
trance: she was accordingly kept a long while uninterred, and was finally 
buried without any appearance of putrefaction. The importance of this 
wood in ancient warfare, has suggested the epithet of double-fatal, used by 
our author in Hing Richard I1., act iii. sc. 2. 


‘ The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state.’ 


** Some have supposed that it was on this account so highly venerated by 
our ancestors, and planted by them in our churchyards ; but I consider this 
opinion to be unfounded. Many of the yew-trees of this country are cer- 
tainly 3000 years of age, and I believe that most of those in our church- 
yards, which are four feet thick, and some are from eight to twelve, must 
be older than the introduction of Christianity into thie kingdom ; but the 
demonstration and the store of facts which corroborate and prove my posi- 
tion, are too copious to detail in this place. 

* Plantage—* As true as steel as plantage to the moon.’ Can this be 
the Alisma ? or is it one of the Lunarias or moonworts ? I suppose it is the 
Alisma plantago. The dedication of this herb to the moon, or Diana, from 
its temperature being considered cold, and from its influence upon hydro- 
phobic patients and lunatics, and also from its seeds being emmenagogue, 
leads me to conjecture that this must be the species chosen by our poet as 
the emblem of fidelity. ‘The word Plantago, Plantage, or Plantain, imply- 
ing the similarity of the leaf in shape to the sole of the foot, may be more 
strictly applicable to the Plantago major, or the sweet-scented media; but 
the virtues of all are very imperfectly known to the scientific world. An 
individual who was bitten by a mad cat was not affected with the dread of 
water till the lapse of a long time, but she experienced a recurrence of 
pain and isritation at every change of the moon, and she was finally 
attacked by death, after the regular intermission of a month. . I am there- 
fore of opinion that Shakspcare was acquainted with the fact that hydro- 
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phobia is relieved by the Alisma, It might be advantageous to our excel- 
lent society, if its learned members were to institute inquiries amongst the 
poor people of the country relative to the properties of this and such like 
plants, and not reject hastily and with disdain the important knowledge to 
be sometimes derived from their experience. It was by such inquiries that 
my late immortal friend made the discovery of vaccination, which, by philo- 
sophical reasoning and induction, he rendered more and more certain as a 
preventive of one of the most distressing ‘ ills that flesh is heir to.” The 
more common use of ordinary plantain as an application to wounds is 1 ike- 
wise noticed by Shakspeare.” 


‘ Benvolio. Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 
Romeo. Your plaintain leaf is excellent for that. 
Benvolio. For what, I pray you? 
Romeo. For your broken shin. —Rom. and Jul., act i. sc. 2. 


“The plant Horehound is likewise a remedy for hydrophobia, and takes 
its name accordingly ; the first syllable of the word being the Greek wypiw, 
curo; and Diascorides attests its efficacy. The true horehound is therefore 
the Marrubium Alyssum, or the Alyssum of Galen. 

‘‘We may likewise inquire relative to the Dog-violet, whether the Viola 
canina may not possess this faculty, or the Dentaria, called toothed violets, 
and sometimes dog’s-tooth violets, or the Erythronium dens canis: called 
also in Hampshire, where it is abundantly wild, the dog’s or hound’s tooth 
violet. 

“The name of hound’s-tree, or hound’s or dog’s berry, given to the 
Cornus, would authorize a trial of this fruit likewise in this horrible com- 
plaint. 

‘Whether the word Madnep indicate another cure may be inquired, and 
whether the name apply to Heracleum Sphondylium, Heracleum Panaces, 
Partinaca Opopanax, or the Angelica Archangelica ? 

‘ But, if we are to believe Pliny, we are indebted to the oracle for the 
discovery that the root of Cynosbatos, or Cynorrhoden, Rosa canina, or dog- 
rose, is a remedy for hydrophobia. It will appear, from the following 
extracts, that our medical ross were all known to Shakspeare, and cele- 
brated by him, although not indeed for their therapeutic efficacy. 

“Notwithstanding the best conserve is made from the fruit of the Rosa 
arvensis, or apple-rose, yet we must suppose that our poet, by scarlet hips, 
referred to the fruit of the common briar. ‘The oaks bear mast, the briars 
scarlet hips.’ Timon, act iv. sc. 3. 

‘The R. damascena is used for syrups, and the variety y of Martyn 
must be the true damask-rose, so elegantly and poetically referred to in the 
following passages : 


‘ Fair ladies mask’d are roses in the bud; 
Dismask’d, their damask sweet commixture shews, 
Are angels veiling clouds, or roses blown.’ 
Love’s L. L. a. v. 8.2. 
‘ There was a pretty redness in his lip, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in his cheek: ’twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and the mingled damask.’ 
As You Like It, act ni. se. 5, 
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* I have seen roses damasked red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheek.’— Sonnet 130. 
‘ Gloves as sweet as damask roses.’ 
— Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 3, 


‘He also contrasts the red with the white rose, both of which contain the 
same medical astringent property. The white rose baa rubbed on alka. 
line paper, instantaneously produces a very beautiful yellow colour, which 
may be used as a dye.” 


We will now turn our attention to the Animal Kingdom alluded 
to by Shakspeare ; and in this branch of the subject we find that 
he depicts and dissects, without any admixture of error, the phe- 
nomena of animated nature, and witha precision truly astonishing 
for the age in which he lived. To illustrate his accuracy in this 
respect, we will extract from Mr. Patterson’s work respecting the 
beetle. 


‘The beetle’s hum is recorded by Crabbe among 


‘‘the sounds that make 
Silence more awful.” 


Shakspeare has introduced it with the happiest effect into his ‘ Macbeth.’ 


‘ Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight; ere to the black Hecate’s summons 
The Shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 

A deed of dreadful note.’— Macbeth, act iii. se. ii. 


« And here I may be permitted to remark, that a very slight knowledge 
of Natural History may occasionally assist us, in understanding the descrip- 
tion of such authors as record what they themselves have noticed. The 
beetle is furnished with two large membranaceous wings, which are pro- 
tected from external injury by two very hard, horny wing cases, or, as 
entomologists term them, elytra. The old English name was ‘ shard,’ and 
this word was introduced into three of Shakspeare’s plays. Thus, in his 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’— 

‘They are his shards, and he their beetle ;’—act iii. sc. ii. 
and in *‘ Cymbeline, — 
‘ Often to our comfort do we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full wing’d eagle.’—act iii. sc. iii, 

“ These shards or wing cases are raised and expanded when the beetle 
flies, and by their concavity act like two parachutes in supporting him in 
the air. Hence the propriety and correctness of Shakspeare’s description, 
the ‘ shard-borne beetle,’ a description embodied in a single epithet. I do 
not mean to assert that the word shard has not other meanings ; in fect, it 
is employed by Hamlet in its primitive English signification—a piece of 
broken tile ; for the priest says of Ophelia, 

‘ Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.’—act v. sc. i. 
I only deny that any of its other meanings should be used in the present 
instance. The one most applicable is that given by Mr. Tollet, as quoted 
in the notes to Ayscough’s edition of Shakspeare, that ‘shard-born beetle 
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is the beetle born im cow-dung; and that shard expresses dung is well 
known in the north of Staffordshire, where cow’s shard is the word gene- 
rally used for cow-dung.’ But it is not so likely that Shakspeare was 
acquainted with the stercoraceous nidus of the insect, as that he observed 
the peculiarity of its flight, assisted by its expanded elytra; and if the word 
at the time he lived had both meanings, I hope you will acknowledge the 
one I have given to be the more probable. Should you, however, feel dis- 
posed to enter more fully into a question of the kind, I would refer you to 
a long and very interesting note published in the Zoological Journal, No. 


XVIII. p. 147.” 


Our next extract from this entertaining volume shall relate to the 
bee and bees wax. 


“ Thus Cade, after having declared that he will ‘ make it felony to drink 
small beer,’ and announced his intentions relative to other legislative 
enactments of a corresponding character, proceeds ina strain admirably 
illustrative of the man :— 

«Ts not this a lamentable thing, that the skin of an innocent lamb 
should be made into parchment, and that parchment being scribbled o’er, 
should undo a mau. Some say the bee stings; but I say’ tis the bee’s wax : 
for I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never my own man since,’ ” 
Second Part Henry VI, act iv. sc. ii. 

“ When Edgar had overcome the steward of Goneril, he takes from his 
pockets the letters confided to his charge; and as he breaks the seal, he 
justifies to himself the act he is committing :— 

‘Leave, gentle wax, and manners, blame us not ; 
To know our enemies’ minds, we ’d rip their hearts ; 
Their papers are more lawful.’—Zear, act iv. sc. vi. 
It is again mentioned, when Imogen, the fond and faithful Imogen, receives 
a letter from her lord Leonatus; her words are— 
* Good wax, thy leave,—blest be 
Yon bees, that make these locks of counsel! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike ; 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison yet, 
You clasp young Cupid’s tables. — Cymbeline, act iii. sc. il. 

‘You are of course aware, that the sealing-wax we now employ consists 
of lac and resin, combined with some suitable pigment for giving it the 
desired colour. This lac is itself an insect product, being secreted by a 
species of coccus common in the East Indies. No portion of bees’-wax 
enters into the composition of the material now used for sealing letters ; but 
that it may at a former period have been so used, I will not presume to deny. 
At present, it forms the principal ingredient of the soft and colourless wax 
attached to letters patent under the Great Seal, or to charters of corpora- 
tions, and public documents of a similar character ; but ‘ the lover, sighing 
like furnace,’ never confides his sorrows to the custody of the bee’s wax. 

“The researches of modern times have ascertained a remarkable fact 
relative to the formation of this substance, namely, that it is secreted by 
bees different from those which attend to the feeding of the young; or, in 
other words, the working bees, which were formerly supposed to he all 
alike, may be divided into two classes, —wax workers and nurses. 
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‘“‘ For our knowledge on this subject, we are principally indebted to the 
observations of a blind man, the elder Huber, who made the study, of bees 
the occupation and solace of many years of visual darkness. This he was 
enabled to do by the untiring attention of his wife, who faithfully recounted 

the’ phenomena which glass hives, variously constructed, enabled her to 
“witness. He saw by means of her eyes, and in his experiments he'was 
assisted by a patient investigator, M. Burnens. From Huber we learm'that 
wax is not collected from flowers, as was formerly supposed, but is secreted 
by the wax-workers by means of peculiar organs, which may easily be seen, 
by pressing the abdomen so as to cause its distension. It is not, however, 
a secretion that is constantly going on; it is one which takes place only 
when wax is required for the construction of the comb. To supply.it,.the 
wax-workers are obliged to feed on honey, and to remain inactive, generally 
suspended from the top of the hive, for about twenty-four hours previous to 
the deposition of the wax. What we read, therefore, of the bee collecting 
wax.and carrying it to the hive, is fabulous. The error originated in the 

ollen with which bees are so frequently laden, and which forms the. bee 
at of the community, being mistaken for two little pellets of wax, which 
the industrious insect was supposed to have gathered. Shakspeare, as 


might be expected, has adopted the universal, though incorrect, opinion of 
his day. Inthe line, therefore, 


* Our thighs are pack’d with wax’— . 


we recognize one of those instances, where the knowledge ofthe pfedint 
time can be contrasted advantageously with that of the past. 
“The word ‘ honey’ is of frequent occurrence. When, in the English 


camp at Agincourt, King Henry the Fifth, after the just and peafoand re- 
flection— 


. There i is some soul of goodness in things evil, | 6 
Would men observingly distil it out ;’°— fe ani 


illustrates his meaning still further, by the observation— 


‘Thus we may gather honey from the weed.’—act iv. sc. i. 
When Friar Lawrence is waiting in his cell for the arrival of Juliet, and is 
endeavouring to control the transport of the expecting Romeo, he well 
remarks— 


‘These violent delights have violent ends; 
and adds— 





‘the sweetest honey 

Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite; 
Therefore, love moderately.’—act ii. sc. v. 


But in general, the word is used metaphorically, not literally. Thus Nor- 
folk, in speaking of Cardinal Wolsey, says— 


*‘ the king hath found 

Matter against him, that for ever mars 

The honey of his language. —Henry V111., act iii. sc. ii. 
And in the scene where Ophelia has borne the strange and ungentle lan- 


guage of Hamlet, ‘ get thee to a nunnery,’ after her first thought, with all a 
woman’s fondness, hes been given to his mental aberration :— 
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*‘O! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ;’ 
she deplores her own condition, in the words— 


‘ And I of ladies most abject and wretched, 
That suck’d the honey of his music vows.’—act iii. se. ii. 


In the same manner the word is employed by Romeo, on his descent into 
the monument where lies the ‘ living corse ’ of the ‘ fair Juliet.’ 


‘O my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy heauty.’—act v. sc. iii. 


Not content with using the word both in a literal and in a metaphorical 
sense, the Poet has interwoven it into several endearing epithets, as ‘ honey 
love ;’ ‘ honey nurse,’ &c.; and in ‘ Julius Ceesar,’ the still more euphonious 
expression— 
* Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber,’—act ii. sc. i. 

“The admirable symmetry and regularity of the combs have, no doubt, 
attracted your attention; but perhaps you are not aware, that their form is 
almost that which a mathematician would select to combine the greatest 
extent of accommodation and greatest strength, with the smallest expendi- 
ture of material. ‘The cells are arranged so close together, and in a manner 
so skilful, that no space is lost between them. The knowledge of the fact, 
that there are no vacant spaces between the cells, gives increased effect to 
the words of Prospero, when he replies to the imprecations of Caliban :— 


‘ Thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honey-combs: each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made ’em.’— Tempest, act i. sc. ii. 


This passage refers to a fact in the economy of bees» which I have not yet 
noticed : I mean their power of stinging. Of this fact, almost every one 
has, at some time or other, had painful experience. Shakspeare says— 


‘ Full merrily the humble bee doth sing, 
Till she hath lost her honey and her sting ;)— 
Troilus and Cressida, act v. sc. xi. 


a couplet which leads us to infer that the Poet was well aware of these 
insects losing their sting, by being unable to retract it from the wound they 
have inflicted. 

“ In the sarcasms to which Brutus and Cassius give utterance against 
Antony, the same topic is thus introduced :— 


‘ Cas.—The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
and leave them honeyless. 

Ant.—Not stingless too— 

Bru.—O yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting.’— 

Julius Cesar, act v. sc. i. 

“ From the numerous passages in which the bee is introduced, we might 
almost be warranted in supposing that this insect was a fayourite with 
Shakspeare. It has certainly furnished him with numerous similes, and 
what israther remarkable in a writer possessed of such varied powers of illus- 
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tration, he has caused itito be twice mentioned by King Henry the Fourth, 
in the course of one scene,—first, when meditating on the wild and riotous 
life pursued by the.Prince; and secondly, when he supposes that the anxiety 
felt. by. his son for.the crown, had caused its removal from. his pillow. ;The 
first,.of these, passages. has. been already noticed; the second, I shall now 
quote ;— i 4 | 7 
‘ How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her object. 

For this, the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleeps with thought, their brains with care, 

When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 

The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs are pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey: 

We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, : 

Are murder’d for our pains.’—Second Part Henry IV., activ. se. iv. 
The mode in which this murder is committed, is indicated by Shakspeare 
in.another passage. Talbot is giving vent to his. surprise and vexation at 
the English troops being repulsed by Joan of Arc :— 

‘, © As bees with smoke, and doves with noisome stench, 


Are from their hives and houses driven away.’— 
First Part Henry V1., act i. sc. v.” 
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To one‘accustomed to look at Nature with an observant eye, the 
indifference manifested to her works by most individuals seems af 
first sight irreconcileable with that innate inquisitiveness which cha- 
racterises mankind. While the poet’s ear is thrilled with her soft 
melodies, while his imagination catches the living echo of that 
anthem which the morning stars hymned at creation’s birth, while 
his soul expands as it expatiates amid this created world of 
wonders, and while around every sight and every sound from the 
vast earth and ambient air sends to his heart the choicest impulses, 
his brother’s insensibility is to him a mystery. Every fibre in 
his own bosom is throbbing with delight as he looks abroad over the 
fair earth and variegated forms which tread its surface; joyous 
and stirring perceptions come thronging upon his mind, new and 
beautiful analogies are developing themselves to his fancy ; but why 
is his brother unmoved ? is the power of sensation pulsed ; or, are 
the heart-springs of gladness sealed up within him? No; but the 
spell of ignorance is upon him: he has never been initiated in the 
varied wonders of this magnificent world. To render then more 
enticing this pursuit which has been said to be “an object worthy 
of a good man,” has in fact been the aim of Mr. Patterson. He 
has attempted to communicate in a pleasing form the wonders 
which natural history unfolds to us; and, we think, has accomplished 
the task he proposed to himself with considerable ability. 

“Tf the whole field of external nature, animate and inanimate, be 
open and frée to the poet, and a great and rich storehouse from 
which he derives much of his wealth, unquestionably human life, the 
history of mankind, and especially the world within himself, are a 
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no less frequent study and theatre-to which to resort... Of all:men 
Shakspeare was the closest inspector and most faithful delineator of 
the character of man,—his own experience, his self-dissection, no 
doubt, furnishing him with the happiest and finest ilastrations. 
But it seems to be expecting too much, atid a too ‘literal record, 
that he or any other poet should ever have set himself to autdbio- 
graphica] writing when exercising the powers of imagination, 
especially when his surest road to excellence was to throw aside his 
identity, and to cast himself into the place of another, as the case 
might require. Yet.the author of the second work at the head of 
this article will have it, that the greatest of all poets when composing 
his Sonnets. was not only developing his own, character, bat bequeath- 
ing in detail much of his personal history : he will have it, in short, 
that these remarkable poems are no sonnets at all, but that they 
form one continuous piece, the different portions of which cannot be 
understood or justly appreciated, if taken in any other way, and 
according to any other view. | | . 
Besides this alleged discovery, Mr. Brown will have it that Billy 
Shakspeare was a learned as well as a travelled man ; but what is 
better and more, he will have it that his moral character was unim- 
peachable, and that.in all the relations of private as well asin social 
and public life, he was a mode.  xcellence. All these things he 
attempts to prove by the interna: evidence found in the.dramatist’s 
works,—ingenuity and conjecture far oftener coming to.the author’s 
aid than facts, trustworthy testimony, or demonstration... | 
Mr. Brown says that Shakspeare was bred a lawyer’s elerk, and 
to prove this he quotes some score or two of lines, as. if the Univer- 
salist’s words were uniformly self-descriptive or self-illastrative, and. 
just as if the poet of boundless observation, of the ever-creative and 
modelling imagination, was a formal autobiographer. According to 
this mode of interpretation, would it not be more reasonable to 
assert that Shakspeare had been a Lecturer on Natural History, or 
that he was a member and fellow of Botanical and Zoological 
Societies? What is indeed the department in life or the branch of 
knowledge to which he might not be made to belong, if such evi- 
dences are to be held conclusive? Perhaps, if he is to be identified 
with any technical and distinct profession, that of a sailor, a mariner, 
will appear the true and special one, for a good authority has said 
that the ‘‘ boatswain in the ‘ Tempest’ delivers himself in the true 
vernacular style of the forecastle,”—in a style, indeed, which, it may 
he presumed, no inland man could have picked up... . | 
But while we think that Mr. Brown is more ingenious. than,sound 
or satisfactory, he sometimes acts the part of an original. and.a 
sagacious critic. ‘The following long extract affords:a favourable 
specimen, which the students of Shakspeare will do well to follow 
out, always bearing in mind that conjecture must not be taken for 
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complete evidence, nor correction for perfection. » Speaking of “All's 
‘Well that ends Well,” our author says, ve odd gat 
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‘‘ This comedy is ascribed:to the year 1598 or 9, by the chronologers, 
on no authority whatever. ‘To me it appears, from its general character, 
an, earlier. work by some. years. . Here the third and fourth acts are 
chiefly.at Florence, . The, expressions ‘ beside the port,’ of course, means 
‘beside the gate, otherwise it is asad error; but Helena, as a pilgrim, 
going to the shrine of the ‘great St. Jacques,’ is strange enough; and 
such names as Escalus and Corambus are very unlike his after Italian 
names. - Romeo and Juliet, an early play, contains nothing more of 


‘Ttalian manners'than can be found in the English poem, from which it is 


taken, of Romeus and Juliet. ‘Here we have another Escalus; an odd 
corruption, I conjecture, of Della Scala, the real prince, according to Ban- 
cello and Da Porto. Asforthe 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, it tends'to 
shew more strongly than the two last rnentioned, that Shakspeare, before 
1597, knew not Italy as it appears he did afterwards; and that the intui- 
tive knowledge of genius by no means belonged to him. His knowledge 
of the language has been denied. A question on this subject properly 
appertains to a consideration of the extent of his learning, of which I am 
about to treat; but it will be of more service in this place. Dr, Farmer 
thus speaks of the Italian words introduced into his plays: ‘ Their ortho- 
graphy might lead us tu suspect them to be not of the writer’s importa- 
tion.’ Whose, then, with bad orthography? I cannot understand this 
suspicion; but, perhaps, it implies that the words, being incorrectly 
printed, were not originally correct. The art of printing was formerly 
far from being so exact as at present; but even now, I beg leave to say, 
I rarely meet with an Italian quotation in an English book that is correct ; 
yet I can perceive, plainly enough, from the context, the printer is alone 
to blame. In the same way I see, that the following passage in the 7am- 
ing of the Shrew bears evident marks of having been correct before. it 
was corrupted in the printing of the first folios, and that it originally 


stood thus: 


* Petruchio—Con tutto il core ben’ trovato,—may I say. 
Hortensio.— Alla nostra casa ben venuto, molto onorato signor 
mio Petruchio.’ 


These words shew an intimate acquaintance with the mode of salutation 
on the meeting of two Italian gentlemen; and they are precisely such 
colloquial expressions as a man might well pick up in his travels through 
the country. My own opinion is, that Shakspeare, beyond the power of 
reading it, which is easily acquired, had not much knowledge of Italian ; 
though I believe it infinitely surpassed that of Stevens, or of Dr. Farmer, 
or of Dr. Johnson ; that is, I believe that while they pretended to pass an 
unerring judgment on his Italian, they themselves must have been asto- 
nishingly ignorant of the language. Let me make good my accusation 
against all three. Itis necessary to destroy their authority in this instance. 
Stevens gives this note in the Taming of the Shrew, ‘Me pardonato. We 
should read, Mi pardonate.’ Indeed we should read no such thing as two 
silly errors in two common words. Shakspeare may have written Ms 
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dont, or Perdonatems ; but why disturbthe text further than by chang- 
ing the syllable par into per ?._. lt then expresses, instead of pardon me— 
me being pardoned, and is suitable both to the sense and the metre, 


‘Me Perdonato,—gentle master mine.’ »- 


Dr. Farmer says,-—* When Pistol cheers up himself with ends of verse,’ 
he is only a copy of Hanniball Gonsaga, who ranted on yielding himself 
a prisoner to an English captain in the Low Countries, as you may read 
‘in an old collection of tales, called Wits, Féts, and Fancies. aiiesd 

‘ Si fortuna me tormenta, 

Il speranza me contenta.’ 


This is given as Italian, not that of the ignorantPistol, nor of Shakspeare, 
but of Hanniball Gonsaga; but how comes it that Dr. Farmer did not Jook 
into the first few pages of a grammar, to teach him that the lines must have 
been those ? 

Se fortuna mi tormenta. 

La speranza mi contenta. | 


And how could he corrupt orthography (a crying sin with him) in the nam 

of Annibale Gonzaga? Upon this very passage Dr. Johnson has a note, 
and, following the steps of Sir Thomas Hanmer, puts his foot; with -un- 
common profundity, inthe mud. He says,— Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, 
* Si fortuna me tormenta, il sperare me contenta,’ which is undoubtedly the 
true reading, but, perhaps, it was intended that Pistol should corrupt it.’ 
Perhaps it was; but ‘ undoubtedly’ the Doctor in his ‘ true reading,’ can- 
taining five blunders in eight words, has carried corruption to far... There 
is not much Italian in Shakspeare’s works, and possibly, as I have said,: he 
did not know much more, though his century was very favourable to its 
study. When he wrote Hamlet, we may presume he knew nothing 
of the language, simply on account of his making Baptista the name 
of a woman; an error he could otherwise have scarcely committed, 
and which he corrected in a later play. The commentators having 
settled, to their own satisfaction, that he was quite ignorant of Italian, 
contented that his fables could not be derived from any of the Novellieri, 
unless they had proof of a translation of the same existing in his 
time. Thus they have sought everywhere for hints in English whereby 
he might have formed the fable of The Merchant of Venice, because 
that tale in the Pecorone was not then translated; though, for yery 
many reasons, it is well nigh impossible he could have taken it from 
anything but that tale. If, as they confess, no published translation 
existed of it in his time, then one must have been made expressly for 
him, or, what is more probable, he read it in the original. To my 
mind, there is farther reason for believing that he read Italian, The 
fable of the Tempest may be ascribed to his own invention, since no 
similar tale is known. This I believe; yet, in my fancy, there is a 
Shadowingforth of it in the Milanese history; and I am not aware of 
any part of that history having been translated in his time. It is true 
no historical event is engrafted on the romance;. but Lodovico. Sforza, 
ambitious to reign, resolved on the destruction of his inert. nephew, the. 
lawful Duke Giovanni Galeazzo. Compare. this. with the usnrpation. of 
Antonio over the reigning Duke, Prospero, absorbed from public affairs 
in his books. But Lodovico, not daring in the city tu ‘set a mark so 
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bloody on the business."—Prospero’s words,—gave his nephew a lins 
gering poison, and then led him away to Pavia to die. Again, there 
is much in these annals of the political alliances between the courts.of 
Mi.an and Naples. Add to this, at the period of the usurpation of the 
Milanese Duke Lodovico Sforza there was a Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
son of Alfonzo (Shakspeare calls him Alonso); and Ferdinand’s sonj 
though not himself, as the Tempest, married a princess of Milan. This is’ 
what I mean by the shadowing forth of a romance from history. Assured 
that he visited Italy, I give him, in my imagination, with some reasons on 
which to rest, a direct line of travel from Venice, through Padua, Bologna, 
and Florence, to Pisa. I do not say he forbore to go a little out of his way 
to'visit Verona, the scene of his own Romeo and Juliet, nor that-he did 
not even see Rome; but [ have no grounds for such a supposition. Should 
my arguments be unavailing with my readers, [ have at any rate made 
known his wonderful graphic skill in representing to the life Italian cha« 
racters, and Italian manners and customs,—solely from books and hear- 
say.” 


As.to the Sonnets, our author says, they are not, ‘‘properly speak. 
ing,” sonnets. He continues,—* a sonnet is one entire poem con-° 
tained in fourteen heroic lines, of which there are but three in the 
collection; the two last, and one near the last, which will be 
explained.” Again, “the remainder of the sonnets, so miscalled, — 
are poems in the sonnet-stanza. These poems are six in number ; 
the first five are addressed to his friend, and the sixth to his mis- 
tress.” By these and some other hints our author thinks that he 
has unlocked every difficulty, and directed the attention to a pure 
and intelligible stream of autobiographical history. The sonnet- 
stanzas are thus divided and described,— 


“First Poem, Stanzas 1 to 26. To his friend, persuading him to 
marry.—Second Poem. Stanzas 27 to 55. To his friend, who had robbed 
the poet of his mistress, forgiving him.—Third Poem. Stanzas 56 to 77. 
To his friend, complaining of his coldness, and warning him of life’s decay, 
—Fourth Poem, Stanzas 78 to 101. To his friend, complaining that he 
prefers another poets praises, and reproving him for faylts that may injure 
his character.—Fifth Poem. Stanzas 102 to 126, To his friend, excusing - 
himself for having been some time silent, and disclaiming the charge of in- 
constancy.—Sixth Poem. Stanzas 127 to 152. To his mistress, on her 
infidelity.—Such should have been (had the printers in 609 received 
efficient directions, and had they done their duty) the order and manner of 
these poems. The attentive reader will be convinced that these divisions 
are neither arbitrary nor fanciful, but inevitable, An unsought-for recom- 
mendation is, that they are thus formed into poems tolerably equal in length, 
varying from twenty-two to twenty-six stanzas each.” 


In vindication of Shakspeare’s moral and conjugal character, and 
as regards an oft-repeated imputation, we are glad to have the fol- 
lowing rational and agreeable conjectures, 


‘His wife was in no way alluded to when the will was first drawn out: 
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All his lands and personal effects, with few. exceptions, appear to have been 
bequeathed between his two married daughters. Afterwards, interlipe-. 
ations, were made, leaving trifling sums to his friends, or, ashe calls them, 
his ‘fellows,’ Heminge, Burbage, and. Condel, ‘ to; buy them rings;’.and 
this item was also interlineated,—‘ I give unto my wife my second best, bed 
with the furniture.’ , Well! there was already a sufficient provision made 
for the wife, which may properly be presumed, and for which tolerable. 
evidence can be adduced, quite strong enough for the occasion., Every. 
bequest and every condition in the will, we may imagine, were made with 
the wife’s knowledge and consent. She, being provided for, could not but 
be pleased at the division of the bulk of his property between her daughters, 
Had the property been left out of the family, we might have imagined other- 
wise. But, after reading over the will, preparatory to signing, the testator 
thought, or it was suggested to him, that some mention of his wife ought to 
be made, with some memorial for her. When appealed. to. for her'choice 
of a memorial, she fixed on a particular bed, which happened to be known 
in the house, and, consequently, must be so designated as the ‘ second best 
bed :’ upon which the bequest, her own choice, was interlined. Such is my 
interpretation ; which, of course, rests much on the probable :evidence I 
can produce of a sufficient provision having been made for her., in the 
first place, it was likely she possessed property in her own right, as the 
daughter of a substantial yeoman; but on that it is not necessary wholly 
to insist. In his will everything he possessed seems specified, with the 
exceptions of the copyright of his works, or his share of it, and his sharés 
in the theatre. For whose benefit were they? We cannot believe that he 
had disposed of his interest in the theatre when he retired to Stratford, 
because we have proofs to the contrary in his having written plays there, 
and sent them to be performed at his own theatre; and, to the last, he 
called his partners his ‘ fellows, tot his former fellows, which he must 
legally have done, had they ceased to be partners. Further, the - 
conjunction of memorials, in interlineations, to his three principal 
partners and to his wife, looks like a shareholding connexion ‘in his 
mind between them, which was to commence imimediately after ‘his 
death. Is it not then probable that, by a special agreement, ‘he, and 
afterwards his wife, provided she outlived him, had certain shares inthe 
g theatre? The copyright also might have been prohibited, by agreement, 
from publication, as long as either he might choose to withhold his works 

3 from the press, or his wife might live, in order to make the performance of 
his dramas more profitable ; or until he chose, as an individual shareholder, 
if not as the author, to give his consent. Whether we suppose that the 
copyright was the property of all the shareholders, so that the publication 
required the consent of each individual, or that it was his own sole property 
during life, and afterwards his widow’s for her life, we still find that her 
consent as shareholder, or by previous agreement, was necessary for its 
publication. For her own interest, as a life-réceiver of the yearly profits, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose she would not consent to the printing’ of 
the manuscripts, knowing they remained secure. But what grounds have 
we for believing all this, besides those already stated? A fact, I’ answer, 
to which, for such a purpose, no allusion has been inade—the publication of 
all the plays immediately on the death of the widow’ in 16431° She wai - 
buried on the 6th August,-and the folio was entered at-Stationers’, Halk-on 
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the’ 8th November following. Heminge and Condell were then -no:longer, 


restrained, ‘aud’ they* edited the works for their own profits. We. read, 


nothing in their Dedication or Preface; we have heard nothing of any part. 
of theprofits. being for the daughters.” : ir. >» 


The subjects and ‘the notions to which Mr. Brown invites ‘our’ 
attention, afford reom for a vast déal of speculation ; but we must’ 
conclude by expressing it as our opinion, that the talent and spitit’ 
which, have throughout rendered his work not only readable but ia?” 
teresting, might have been far more advantageously applied than ‘in 
the. present.case ; although, at the same time, it is but justice to 
declare, that of the thousand and one volumes of which Shakspeare 
has.been the topic and the prompter, the one before us is neither 
the least. ingenious, satisfactory, nor useful. "<8 





Arr. XIV. . 
1,— The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D. By Joun Baron, M.D. 2 Vols, 
London: Colburn. 1838. 
2.--Medical Portrait Gallery. By Josten Perticrew, F.R.S., &c. 
London: Fisher and Son. 1838, 


Or‘all the learned professions, or those termed polite and genteel, 
the Medical, we believe, has furnished, considering the number of its 
students and practitioners the fewest subjects of popular biobraphy. 
Lawyers, divines, artists, gentlemen of the army and navy, have. in 
countless numbers been made the heroes and the themes of books ; 
but owing, perhaps in part, to the unceasing and uniform duties of 
those persons who prescribe for our bodily ills, or brandish the 
lancet, or dose us with drugs, and partly perhaps to the unromantic 
and repulsive character of these ills and of their treatment, exciting 
only a professional interest, the histories of medica] men seldom oc- 
cupy the pens of the /itéerateur, or the ears of fashionable and fasti- 
duous readers. It is quite certain, however, that few of our race 
are allowed to remain very long unconcerned regarding the character 
and skill of someone of the Faculty. His visits to the sick-chamber, 
his instrumentality in the saving of life, or services in allaying pain, 
and in restoring to the blessings of health, are never forgotten or 
thought ofwithindifference. Why then does not the history of the phy- 
sician or the surgeon whose eminent services are known to thousands, 
and who may have essentially benefited persons dear to us, be Jess an 
object of biographical interest, than that of the warrior who has led an 
army to battle, where thousands have fallen and been slain? Ah!.it 
is by: the glitter and pomp of pageantry, it is by the power of certain 
‘ehivalrous and romantic associations that the mind is influenced far 
more thar ‘by the prosaic realities: of every-day life; so that. he who 
Shas been one of the most efficient instruments in behalf of humanity, 
who has brought: comfort and happiness to multitudes of individuals 
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and: family circles,» may descend to the grave ingloriously, while-the . 
scourge of his race may have his exploits: trumpeted: forth by: pes- 

What were the merits of a Bonaparte; a Cesar, or an’ Alexander)» 
when compared with, the agencies and triumphs of such men as 
those. whose, names. and portraits aré now before us? In what 
country, in what age. has there clung to either of them at theif de-° 
cease, or afterwards, a thousandth td of the gratitude which'a 
Jenner has obtained and deserved? Why, there is not a quarter of 
the globe, there is.scarcely a family in whole nations, there need 
never be an individual in this or any other country, we have reason 
to believe, who will not or ought not to pronounce the name with the 
warinth and affection due to a personal and universal benefactor; 
And yet what was the treatment he experienced, the opposition he 
encountered in his god-like career? Ridicule, misrepresentation, 
envy, jealousy, abuse instead of argument, were what his marvellous 
discovery had to stand up\against ; nor indeed were his opponents 
and impugners prompt to believe, even after facts, practice, and all 
but universal proof were on his side. , 

In the present work, Dr. Baron has traced and characterised the 
difficulties which Jenner had to combat in his noble enterprise for 
the well-being of our species, no matter of what grade in the arti- 
ficial and conventional scale of life. ‘The beggar and the prince owe 
him equal debts; nor is there a saint in the calendar whose memory 
is half so worthy of homage. . 

It is only from the second volume of this Life, the first having 
formerly appeared, that we shall now take a few passages. 

‘Though Jenner met with the return in his own country which 
proverbially is that allotted to true prophets, the great, and mighty, 
as well the humble of other lands appreciated his merits. and 
warmly gave expression to their grateful feelings. But still it.was 
the lowly rather than the lofty and powerful who rewarded: him most 
willingly and affectionately. True, when the foreign crowned heads 
were in England in 1814, the Emperor of Russia received him 
graciously, and shook hands kindly with him at parting. | The 
Autocrat also told the Doctor that “ the consciousness of having so 
much benefited your race must be a never-failing source of pleasure, 
and I am happy to think that you have received the thanks, the 
applause, and the gratitude of the world.” Jenner’s reply; though 
in such a presence, was characteristic and remarkable. As reported 
by himself, it was in these words, that ‘I had: received the thanks 
and the applause, but not the gratitude of the world.” } vote 
‘Though the potentates did not either in their individual, capacity 
when in England, or in congress at. Vienna, confet any. mark of 
distinction on the author of ‘vaccination, Dr. Baton :\tellsius. that 
some of their subjects.did bear him: nobly im their: rd 

followivg charaeteristic testimony: by the inhabitants. of Brinn, will 
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amuse: by its half German and half Latin style of English; whileitg 
spirit and truths will come home forcibly to every well-informed and 
well-regulated mind. xodw 


- To the Right Honourable Physician Edward Jenner, Discoverer of the. 
Cowpock, the greatest Benefactor of Mankind, at London. |), 

** Most Honourable Doctor,—At the most distant frontier of East Gers. 
many, in a country where the Roman's army two thousand years before: 
triumphing, and 444 the Savages Huns under the command of Attila; 
and 791 the Emperor Charles, the Huns with success combatting, passed): 
and where the Swedes under Gustav the Great 1615 have made tremble: 
the ground of the country by the thousands of cannons, and there where 
evén 1740 the Prussians and 1805 the French warriors victorious ap; 
peared in that remarkable country had the vaccined youth from Briinn, 
with the most cordial sentiment of gratitude to thee, a constant monu. 
ment with thine breast-piece in the 65th year of thine age erected, even 
in the same time as the great English nation, by her constancy and iutre- 
pidity, rendered the liberty of the whole Europe, and asthe greats regents 
Alexandre and William passed through that country. Accept generously, 
great man, that feeble sign of veneration and gratitude; and Heaven) | 
may conserve your life to the most remote time; and every year, in the 
preserice of many thousand habitants, a great feast near that temple is 
celebrated for the discovery of vaccine. We will us estimate happy, if 
we can receive few lignes to prove us the sure reception of that letter: 
Most honourable doctor, yours most obedient servants, ios 

** Medicinee Doctor Rincouin1, physician. 

é first surgeon and vacciner of Vaccine In-_, 
CLAvIGRE, ‘ stitution at Briinn. 
‘¢ Briinn in Moravia, the 20th October, 

“A drawing of the ‘ monument, as it is called, accompanied this letter. : 
In the centre of the temple the bust of Jenner stands upon a pedestal, on 
which is the following inscription— 

* Divo Anglo 
Eduardo Jenner, 2 
LXV. ~~ 
JMtatis ejus Anno 
Vaccinata Brunensis 
Juventus ; 
MDCCCXIV.” : 








By stringing together a few anecdotes, we will obtain an exceed- 
ingly agreeable impression of the character and the habits of 


Jenner. : | 





“ During his residence at Berkeley he acted frequently as a magistrate. 
1 found him one day sitting with a brother justice in a narrow, dark, 
tobacco-flavoured room, listening to parish business of various sorts. The 
door was surrounded by a scolding, brawling mob. A fat overseer of thé 
or was endeavouring to moderate their noise; but they neither heeded. 
his authority nor that of their worships. There were women swearing 
illegitimate children, others swearing the peace against drunken hus- 
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bands, and able-bodied men demanding: parish relief to make up. the 
deficiency in their wages. The scene altogether was really curious; and 
when I considered who was one of the chief actors, and saw the effect 
which the mal-administration of a well-intended statute produced, I expe- 
rienced sensations which would have been altogether sorrowful had there 
not been something irresistibly ludicrous in many of the minor détails of 
the picture. He said tome, ‘Is not thistoo bad? 1am the only acting 
magistrate in this place, and Iam really harassed to death. I want the 

lord-lieutenant to-give me an assistant; and I have applied for my nephew; — 
but without success.’ On this visit he shewed me the hide of the cow 
that afforded the matter which infected Sarah Nelmes: and from which 
source he decvived the virus that produced the disease in his first patient, 
Phipps. The hide bung in the. coach-house:: ‘he said, ‘ What shall ldo 
with it?’ I replied, ‘ Send it to the British Museum.’ ‘The cow had 
been turned out to end her days peaceably at Bradstone, a farm near 


Berkeley.” ; 


The first effects of Jenner's discovery on some of. his sapient 
town folks, and their manner of treating it, may be learned from the 
following anecdotes. 


“ One lady, of no mean influence among them, met him soon after the 
publication of his ‘Inquiry.’ She accosted him in this form, and in the 
true Gloucestershire dialect. ‘So, your book is outatlast. Well! l can. 
tell you that there be’ant a copy sold in our town; nor sha’n’t neither,.if 
I can help it.’ On another occasion, the same notable dame having 
heard some rumours of feilures in vaccination, came up to the doctor with 
great eagerness, and said, ‘ Sha’n’t us have a general inoculation now ?’* 
Both these anecdotes he used to relate in perfect good+-humour.” 


Jenner gains upon our esteem and affection as we turn the leaves 
of Dr. Baron’s book. , 


‘‘On another occasion, when travelling with him towards Rockhamp- 
ton, the residence of his nephew, Dr. Davies, he observed, ‘ It was among 
these\shady and tangled lanes that I first got my taste for natural history.’ 
A short time afterwards we passed Phipps, his first vaccinated patient. 
‘Oh! there is poor Phipps,’ he exclaimed, ‘I wish you could see him ; 
he has been very unwell lately, and I am afraid he has got tubercles in 
the lungs. He was recently inoculated for small-pox, 1 believe for the 
twentieth time, and all without effect. Ata subsequent visit, (Oct, 1818) 
I found lying on bis table a plan of a cottage. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ that is for 
poor Phipps; you remember him ; he has a miserable place to live in; I 
am about to give him another. He has been very ill, but is now mate- 
rially better” This cottage was built, and its little garden laid out and 
stocked with roses from his own shrubbery, under. his personal superin- 
tendence, I may now mention. some incidents.of a different character. 
The celebrated Charles James Fox, during a residence at Cheltenham, 


et ee 
————. ~ - — 





* « 7. ¢, Small-pox inoculation.” 
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jad frequent intercourse with Jenner. His mind had been a good: deal 


poisoned:.as:to:the.character of cow-pox by his family physician, ‘Mose 
In his usual playfuliand:engaging manner, he said one day to Jenner, “Pray, 
Dr. denner, tell: me of this cow-pox that we have heard so much about}— 


» Whatisit like?’ “Why,itis exactly like the section of a pear] ona fose-leat’ 
‘This comparison, whichis not less remarkable for its accuracy than for‘its 


poetic beanty,struck: Mr. Foxvery forcibly. He laughed heartily, and praiséd 


the simile... It: has: been seen that, notwithstanding the personal influence 
that Dr. Jenner had: with foreign states, he bad next ‘to none at’ liome. 
He mever,succeeded in procuring an appointment for any of his relatives 
or friends. He mentioned that all his attempts to get a living for his 
imephew George had failed, though addressed to quarters where ‘they 


might, without presumption, have been expected to have met with atten- 
tion and success. . This neglect hurt him deeply. He once said tome, 
‘This ought to be known. - You must give them a hard one; and’I-will 
find an eagle’s quill and whet the nib for you.’ I never saw him mote 
happy than in spending some days with Dr. Baillie at Duntisbourne, near 
Cirencester, in the summer of }820. He had much recovered’ from the 
impression left by the death of Mrs. Jenner; and all the recollections of 
his youth, his intercourse with Mr. Hunter, together with many, of the 
remarkable incidents which were connected with his own life, formed’ 
animating themes for conversation. The scenes around them, also, in the 


vicinity of the place (Cirencester) where he had first gone to school, and 


where he used to grope for fossils in the oolitic formation, supplied him 
with many associations of long-past years. I spent one of the days with 
them on this occasion: They passed their time in the free and unreserved 
interchange of their thoughts and their experience. It was cheering ‘to 
see the great London physician mounted on his little white horse, riding 
up and down the precipitous banks in the vicinity of his house, or trotting 
through the green lanes, and opening the gates, just after the manner,of 
any Cotswold squire. Nothing could exceed the relish of Baillie’ for the 
ease, and liberty, and leisure of a country life, when he first.escaped from 
the toil, and effort, and excitement of his professional duties in London.” 


Never ‘did Lord Bacon’s principles of patient and legitimate 
induction find a better illustrator and disciple than Dr. Jenner. 


‘Lhis will in part appear from the able and candid summary given 


iw 


by the present biographer, which we now cite. 


* If we look at the origin of this discovery, from its first dawning in his 
youthful. mind at Sodbury, and trace it through its subsequent stages—his 
meditations at Berkeley—his suggestions to his great master, John Hunter 
—his conferences with his professional brethren in the country—his hopes 
and fears, as his inquiries and experiments encouraged or depressed his 
anticipations—and, at length, the triumphant conclusion of more than thifty 
yéars’ reflection and study, by the successful vaccination of his first patient, 
‘Phipps; we ball find a train of preparation never exceeded in any scientific 
enterprise; ‘and, in some degree, commensurate with the great results by 


which it ‘has been followed. In the space of a very few years, the fruit of 


this patient’and: ‘persevering investigation was enjoyed in every quarter of 
the globe ; and the rapidity of its dissemination attests alike the universality 
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of the pestilence, and the virtue of the agent by which it was in many places 
subdued, mitigated, extirpated. - On, the other side, let us ‘remember his 
trials, his mortifications, the attemps to depreciate his discovery’ and: to 
check its progress, together with the personal. injaries which he endured 
from those who. affected to.do him honour,:and:we shall find many things 
to counterbalance the homage and gratitude which» he derived from ‘other 
sources. . Under.all these changes, he sustained +the equanimity and’ con- 
sistency of his character; humble when lauded and eulogised, patient atid 
forbearing when suffering wrong; and, ifsit be an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit to be amended by distinction and renown, no man ever 
gave stronger proofs of possessing such a spirit. Again, we have to view 
him in the character of a physician, exercising all the resources of a painful 
and anxious profession with extraordinary humanity, ability, and persever- 
ance; cultivating his beautiful taste for natural history and all the-poetry 
of life, in connexion with labours so arduous and important. While inter- 
preting nature, he enjoyed a pleasure surpassed by none of his predecessors; 
but he did not rest there, and might have exclaimed with the great Linneus, 
‘ O quam contemta res est homo nisi supra humana se erexerit !’” 


But Jenner is but one of a host of scientific and philanthrophic 
Medicalists who have exalted and adorned human character and 
life in byegone and present times. ‘There is a long list of illustrious 
names and histories ready for the selection of our. Portrait Gallery 
people. We are glad, indeed, to see a high-minded, intellectual, 
and influential class receive for the celebration of their. virtues, 
their talents and their triumphs, the far-renowning aids of the artist, 
the.scholar, and the man of science: and all these are brought beau- 
-tifally and efficiently forward m the publication before us. 

In the present five parts we have portraits, together with biogra- 
phical and critical notices, of Sir H. Halford, Albinus, Sir A. Car- 
lisle, Haller, Ruysch, Sir Ch. M. Clarke, Akenside, Linacre, Dr. 
‘James Blundell, Caius, Morgagni, &c. The plates are finished in 
the finest and most elaborate style of art; they are not surpassed 
by any one of the many works on a similar plan that have appeared 
inrecent times. The literary notices are conceived in an enlightened 
and liberal spirit by one who is extensively known to be a.proficient 
in the Hianchen of science of which he particularly treats. .. In. short, 
while we have in this beautiful publication a popular and deeply in- 
teresting account of many great men, there is also traced in those 
elegant and condensed biographies the history, the progress, and 
prospects of Medicine itself. vat 

~ To the student of the healing art, and to the practitioner, as well 
‘as to the general reader or collector of a choice library, the Medical 
Portrait Gallery presents much solid value besides singular attrac- 
tions. A part appears every month, price three shillings, hich 
must be pronounced cheap. We A say that the English. phy 
cian ‘or surgeon who is not a subscriber, evinces, a deficiency .of. taste 
as well as an apathy in regard to professional knawledge,.which ought 
at once to affect his practice significantly. ») 6. o4: bas odolg om 
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Ann. XV, —An Resireddtiies to the Study of Animal Magretiomo: By 
‘the’ Barow Duporer pz Szennevoy. London: Saunders and a 
1838; 

Hap ‘this volume come to hand before the preceding article on the dine 
subject in our present number had gone to press, we should have had some: 
thing more to say of the book and uf its author than we can now make 
room for. We must, however, take time to confess that Mr. Lee’s repre. 
sentations of the extravagancies and absurdities of the Magnetisers’ fall 
considerably short of the buffoonery and charlatanism, the jargon and the 
folly which the Baron’s work exhibits from beginning to end. It is idle'to 
argue with him, or any one who indulges in such assertions as the following, 
when speaking of the phenomena of somnambulism, and the persons wong 
under magnetic influence. 

** Ist. They converse clearly and intelligently with all those persons with 
whom they are en rapport, or in mental relation. 2nd. They perceive the 
relations of external objects through some other channel than the organs of 
sense, through which such impressions are usually conveyed. 3rd. Their 
perceptions in regard to the objects of their attention are more than. orii- 
narily acute: but the organs of the senses are closed against other impres« 
sions. 4th. They manifest a clearness or lucidity of ideas, and a temporary 
knowledge ‘and intellectual activity, beyond that which they possess’ in 
their ordinary waking state. Sth. They forget, when they are awakened; 
everything which may have taken place during their somnambulism; ‘but! 
on returning into the same state, they recollect everything which occurred 
during their former fits.” ) 

Animal Magnetising has not been confined, we are told to believe, oulgr: 
to one age or to one country. People have magnetised and been mag=: 


netised when neither party were conscious of the cause, and long before,/im’ 


fact, Mesmer or the system was ever heard of. Virgil’s Sibyls, if we are:to 


credit our veracious Baron, prophesied when under the magnetic charm and’ 


ecstatic somnambulism. Nay, 
«* When the Laplanders wish to know what occurs in places remote foil 
their habitations, they send out their familiar spirits in search of intelli+' 
getice ; and when they have sufficiently excited their own imaginations by: 
the sound of drums and other musical instruments, they feel a kind of in-: 


toxication, during which certain things are revealed to them which wa 


never could have known in their natural state.” 
Of course the explanation i is at hand. 


Where assumption, assertion, and absurdity are so redundant and mon-'' 
strous, it may appear impossible to go further in folly and into the ridicus' 
lous. But let us search, and perhaps beneath the lowest depths a lowitn 


still may be discovered. 


« A magnetised vitreous body, which had put a somnambulist to sleep an io 
a few-seconds, was afterwards rinsed with water, and wiped with a liners 
cloth ; on being again presented to the same magnetic subject, he fell asleep’ 


in one minute and a half. The same magnetised glass, rinsed with alcoholy.’ 
produced sleep in half a minute. Another magnetised glass, rinsed with’s 
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ammonia, elicited somnambulism in fifteen seconds. The same glass was 
plunged into fuming nitric acids» “After-am immersion of five minutes, it 
was put into a Chinacup with water, out of which the young somnambulist 
having taken it, fell immediately asleep. The same experiment was 
repeated with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the result was exactly the 
same. In-all these experiments no chemical re-agent could destroy the 
magnetic power of the magnetised glass. Hence it follows that thispower, 
unlike colours, electricity, and other similar fluids, does not.reside merely at 
the surface, but that it penetrates the whole mass.”’ 

Some simple and unlearned persons may derive comfort from believing 
that it is only a vitreous body which, among inert and inorganic substances, 
is susceptible of imbibing such power.and influence. But be not deceived, 
and remain no longer ignorant, for 

“ A large sheet of paper, twisted and magnetised, was burnt in a faience 
plate; the carbon and cinders which remained were presented to the som, 
nambulist, who took up as muchas his hand could hold, and fell asleep in a 
few moments. Many cross experiments were tried with objects which 
were not magnetised; but no effect whatever by them was produced; but 
those which were magnetised being preserved with care, produced the same 
effects six months afterwards ;—they seemed to have lost none of their 
magnetic power.” 

Might not Animal Magnetism be turned to good account by love-letter 
writers? To the study of such persons as believe in it, we recommend 
these directions :— 

‘On the part of the magnetiser, the most important rule he can adopt is 
to exert the greatest energy of volition he can command. As, when the 
light of the sun is transmitted through a burning-glass, even in the depth of 
winter, the solar rays, which previously gave little or no warmth, being 
concentrated, and thus brought to a focus, ignite the combustible substances 
exposed to them ; so likewise the human mind, which is the mirror of the 
soul, by converging its rays into one focus, affects the soul brought into 
juxta-position with itself. I repeat, the magnetiser must will with the 
utmost perseverance; he must not pity when he can succour the afflicted ; 
he need offer no vows; but Jet him believe in his power, and act with 
energy. Ido not mean with violent mental excitement, for this will neu- 
tralise the effects, by absorbing the principle which ought to produce them, 
He should, on the contrary, enjoy perfect ease and freedom ; and though he 
isto send to his extremities a momentum or force sufficient to raise a con- 
siderable weight, he must have nothing but his own limbs to raise. It is 
the excess of this momentum which strikes the patient, and produces all the 
magnetic phenomena.” 

If any of our readers have a taste for more of this offensive nonsense let 
them have recourse to Baron Dupotet’s duodecimo, which contains three 
hundred and eighty-eight pages of similar stuff, and, we warrant it, they 
will have a sufficiency, and to spare. Wecan only now say that it is mat- 
ter of satisfaction to us, but by no means matter of marvel, that the nonsense 
of which we have been speaking has had its day amongst us—that it-has 
nearly ceased to be a topic of conversation, or thought worthy to be laughed 
at} that the Council of the London University College, it.is reported, have 
forbidden the initiated to hold their exhibitions in any place over which the 
authority of the establishment extends ; and, what is more amusing still, 
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that certain confessions, on the part of the somnambulists, the magnetised 
patients, have been threatened and to some extent made, which, we sus. 
pect, if our information be true, will cover some high and proud heads 
among us with ridicule, beyond any degree yet expressed or measured out, 





—— 


Aat. XVI.—Romantic and Picturesque Germany. Nos. I. and II, 

London: Schloss. 1838. 
A work which promises to possess no ordinary degree of interest for the 
English reader. It has, we believe, been well received in the countries 
which it professes to illustrate ; and this is an argument in support of its 
accuracy and tasteful selection. ‘The engravings are to extend in number 
to no fewer than two hundred and sixty, by English artists, from drawings 
taken on the spot, traversing the length and breadth, the mountains and 
the valleys, of Germany ; its rivers, its towns and cities, its antiquities, and 
whatever recommends itself on account of awakening and wonderful recol- 
lections, obtaining special notice. The letter-press has been contributed 
by a variety of German writers, and the English translation is furnished by 
Miss Henningsen. 

From the specimens before us, we are enabled to state that in point of art, 
the work will rank with others on a similar plan which have been extremely 
popular in this country. In as far as a royal octavo scale can admit, and 
steel can impress, the beautiful, the picturesque, and the majestic will be 
represented. We cannot say that the literary portion of the first two num- 
bers has pleased us so well as the illustrations. A sort of boarding-school 
sentimentality seems to have oppressed the writer, that is, of a very common- 
place order. It is blown, yet feeble, and, to us, rather sickening. 





Arr. XVII.—Plain Advice on the Care of the Teeth,§c. By D.A. 
Cameron, Surgeon-Dentist, Glasgow. London: Tegg. 1838. 
Tue title, besides that part which we have already copied, announces that 
the volume contains a popular History of the Dentist’s Art, and a Chapter 
to Mothers on the Management of Children during the first Dentition, all 
which we regard as a fair and nothing more than a correct account of the 
work, on a*subject which to every human being is more or less, sooner or 

later, of importance. 





Art, XVIII.—The Missionary's Farewell. London: Snow. 1838. 
Here we have the Valedictory Address to the British Churches and the 
Friends of Missions, (together with other notices,) of the zealous, able, and 
tried Apostle of the South Sea Islanders, the Rev. John Williams, previous 
to his recent re-departure, to re-pursue his labour of love in the same 
regions. The occasion which called forth the contents of this publication, 
the paramount interest of the subjects treated of, and the character of the 
parties and persons who figure in its pages, require no description or notice 
at our hands. The life, adventures, and triumphs of Mr. Williams himself, 
as given in his history of his Misgionary exertions, formerly reviewed by 
us, confer an extraordinary value on anything that is said of or by him. 
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Bible, English, merits of, 195; Scott’s 
last resort, 31 

Bilbao, Carlist siege of, 262; second siege 
of, 265 

Biscay, Bacon’s Six Years in, 252 

Bishop Burnet, letter of, 208 

Blackie’s Popular Cyclopedia, 470 

Blacksmith, Adam declared to have been a, 
130 

Board of Ordnance, functions of, 267 

Boastings, American, 116 

Bocca Tigris, scenery on the, 402 

Body, education of the, Mudie on, 552, 
556 

Book of Botany, The Young Lady’s, 301 

Book-making compared to mining, 281 

Bogue, notices concerning the battle of the, 
404 

Boz, his extraordinary popularity, 101 

Brahmans in Dinajpoor, their several 
orders, 512 
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496 

Breaking up of a great mind, 17, 21 

British brotherhood, 67 

British colonists, conduct of, 560 

Brodie, Mr., and Mark Napier, 207 
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Brotherton, Mr., notices of his singulari- 
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Brinn, inhabitants of, and Jenner, 623 

Buchanan, Dr., on vegetable food, 513 

Bulwer, his Alice, 34 

Bunbury’s Memoirs of Hanmer, 427 

Burke, anecdotes of, 171 

Burnet, Bishop, character of, 208 

Byron, anecdote of, 96 


C. 
Casrnet of St. James’s and Chateau- 
briand, 582 
Cain and Abel, fable about, 130 
Cambridge, Wilberforce at, 156 
Camden, Marquis of, as a senator, 287 
Cameron’s Advice on the Teeth, 630 
Campan, anecdotes in Memoirs of Madame, 
283 
Campbell, Th., on Life and Writings of 
Shakspeare, 465 
Canadian Speech, effects of Brougham’s, 
285 
Canning and Chateaubriand, 581, 592 
Canning, characteristics of, 94 
Canton to Shan-tung, voyage from, 413 
Capitals of Europe, Standish’s Northern, 
239 


Carlist rising, history of the, 256; mode of 
warfare, 258 

Carlise, Lord, his Park described, 12 

Carmichael, Gen., and Watterton, 67 ; and 
the lawyer, 68 

Carnac, Sir J., Letter to, 467 

Carriers and Post Office evasion, 238 

Castlemaine, Lady, and Hyde, 389 

Catechisms, Jewish, notices concerning, 
321 

Catholics and Protestants in Germany, 
comparative numbers of, 360; incomes 
of, 362 

Causes of insanity, 384 

Censorship of the Press in Malta, 232 

Chancellor, distresses of a, in exile, 386 
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Character of Shakspeare, Brown on, 620 

Charities, public, in Malta, 229 
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Charlotte Corday, notices of, 250 

Charlatan, conjurations of a notorious, 50 

Chasidium, fanaticism of the, 317 

Chateaubriand’s Paradise Lost, character 
of, 346 

Chatworth, visit to, 13 

China, State and Prospects of, 405 

Chinese economy, illustrations of, 404 

Civil Administration of the Army, 266 

Civilisation and Insanity, 368, 370 

Circulars and postage evasion, 242 

Christianity in China, prospects of, 410 

Chronicles of the Coronations of the 
Queens Regnant of England, 109 
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Chungeez Khan, notices concerning, 130 ; 
death of, 131 

Church presentations in Germany, 361 

Clairvoyance, cases of, 484 

Clarendon, Lister’s Life of, 385 

Clark, John, Dutch treatment of, 499 

Clarkson and Wilberforce, 163 

Classical associations, 183 
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Coaches and letter-carrying, 241 

Coal Fund, Osborne on, 524 

Cockney, notices of an Out-and-out, 105 

Coghlan’s Guide to Switzerland, 299 

Coins, use to be made of a knowledge of, 
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Columbus, character of, 494 

Colonization and Christianity, Howitt’s, 
490 

om department, duties of the, 
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Commissioners, French, their decision on 
Animal Magnetism, 483 
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Commerce, influence of railways on, 453 

Companies, railroad, difficulties to be com- 
batted by, 454 

Compound words, increase of English, 517 

Conder’s View of all Religions, 468 

Congress of Verona, Chateaubriand’s, 579 

Contagious diseases, how to be avoided, 80 

Continent and England, manners of, com- 
pared, 543 

Contrasts, instances of strong, 249 

Construction of Ships, faults in, 133 

Conversion of Wilberforce, 160 

Cooper, his Homeward Bound, 417 ; his 
works, 418 

Co-operation of the Spaniards, value of, 
58 

Copenhagen, lunatic asylum in, excellence 
of, 375 

Copley, E., her word to Parents &c., 305 

Correspondence of Sir Th. Hanmer, 427 

Count Cagliostro, 34 

Count de Provence, alleged conspiracy of, 
449 

Count d’Artois, alleged conspiracy of, 449 

Courtenay tragedy, companion to the, 556 

Covenanters, Montrose and the, 205 

Crabbe’s Poetry, Scott’s favour for, 31 

Cranmer’s moral resolution, 479 

Creon, character of, 175 

Crime, the largest system of, 492 

Cuckoo-flowers and Shakspeare, 602 

Cuesta, Gen., and Sir A. Wellesley, 53 

Curtius, M., notices of, 245 
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Dance, descriptions of the mazy, 328, 
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Dancing Fawn, description of the, 459 
Danish literature, notices concerning, 186 
Dante, Milton compared with, 346 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., misfortunes 
of, 440 
Deedalus, verses on the story of, 459 
Demerara, Waterton in, 65 
Decision, Sir A. Wellesley’s, 55 
Delille’s Paradise Lost, character of, 345 
Demonomania, former belief in, 369 
Denmark, State of, 184 
“— the most natural form of speech, 
Dialogue, specimen of fictitious, 39 
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Dickinson, Mr., his threaded paper, 237 
Dictionary, Richardson’s, 514 
Dinajpoor, statistics of, 509 
— cleverness of an American, 
5 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, 
his Letters, 1 


Disease, Barlow’s Causes and Effects of, 78 
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Disciple of Induction, an illustiious, 626 

Discovery of the New World, how distin- 
guished, 492 

Disheartening picture of China, 406 

Divinity of Christ, St. John on, 199 

Dogs, Mudie on the knowledge of, 557 

Doctrine, monstrosity of the Animal Mag- 
netic, 489 

Dominie, school-system of a, 103 

Downing, his Fan-qui in China, 401 

Doom of Montrose, 218 

Drama in Siam, style of the, 123 

Duchies, Danish, laws of the, 194 

Duck-boats, description of Chinese, 403 

Duke of Normandy, account of the pre- 
tended, 440 

Duke of Wellington, his evidence concern- 
ing the Administration of the Army, 270 

Dullness of the House of Lords, 284 

Drunkenness, disasters at sea caused by, 
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Drawings of the Ancient Masters, 7 

Dryden and the Opera, 535 

Dutch as colonists, conduct of, 499 

Dupotet, M., pretensions of, 476; system 
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EaGErRNEss for information, Chinese, 416 

East India Company’s maritime officers, 
efficiency of, 137 

Eastern Mythology, its influence over forms 
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Eastern India, Martin’s, 508 

Eatables in China, account of, 405 

Economy, Vethake’s principles of Political, 
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Educational institutions, influence of dif- 
ferent sorts of, 398 

Edward IV. in Yorkshire, 572 

Egg-shells, how to preserve, 73 

Elephant, Danish order of the, 193 

Elephants, their estimation in Siam, 123 

Eliot, Mr., and Wilberforce, 157 

Elliotson, Dr., his magnetisings, 485 

Elizabeth, Madame, and M. Tussaud, 247 

Emasculation of the French language, pro- 
gress of, 345 

Emperor of Russia, The, and Chateau- 
briand, 588 

Emperic, notices of an enthusiastic, 49 

Engineer, anecdote of an, 554 

English School of Painting, notices of, 2 

Epidemics, origin of certain, 82 
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Essays on Natural History, Watterton’s, 
62 

European Colonists, their treatment of the 
natives, 490 

Evans, opinions concerning General, 264 

Execution of Montrose, 220 

Exile, independence of an, 218 

Experiments, Magnetiser’s, 476 


F. 

FALCoNnBRIDGE’Ss attack upon London, 573 

Fall of Clarendon, 391 

Fall, fable of man’s first, 129 

Fanaticism, effects of Jewish, 323 

Fan-qui in China, Downing’s, 401 

Farewell, The Missionary’s, 630 

Fashion in England, sovereignty of, 14 

Fashion, influence of, in Germany, 366, 

Father-land, Scott’s love of, 28 

Feelings, Education of the, 469 

Female Meeting, Hood’s, 100 

Females, effects of Rabbinism on, 318 

Finland, Standish’s description of, 544 

Flodden, account of battle of, 569 

Flood, Memoirs of Henry, 151 

Florence, treatment of the insane at, 376 

Fortress of Malta, Wellington’s opinions 
about, 222 

French influence upon Germany, 354 

Frederick the Second, Emperor, Knight’s 
Portrait of, 148 

Frederick Barbarossa, oath exacted by, 
352 

Friendship and policy, combination of, 95 

Fuel, importance of provision of, to the 
poor, 526 

Fueros, influences of the Spanish, 254 


G. 

GAMBLING and Wilberforce, 156 

Genealogical Tree of the Turks and Tatars, 
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General Gourgand and Scott, 18 

General Post, Hill on the, 237 

Genius, Original, Mudie on, 558 

Genius and Patronage, their present con- 
nection, 10 

Genoa, treatment of lunatics at, 376 

George III., alleged letter of, 451 

George the Fourth and Sir W. Knighton, 
89, 90 

German States, present position of nobility 
in, 355 

Germany, Hawkins’, 352 

Gioéthe’s death, its effect on Scott, 26 

Gold, a demon, 493 

Golden Square, Boz’s sketch of, 102 

Goldman’s infraction of a Jewish law, 322 

Gospel, revision of St. John’s, 195 

Gowing on Normal Schools, 305 


Grain Department, The, and Malta, 224 

Grands seigneur's, notices of three, 157 

Great Coram Street, dinner party in, 
106 

Gresham professor of Music, Lectures of, 
534 

Guiana, Watterton’s ornithological oppor- 
tunities in, 66 
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HappinetTon, Lord, epitaph on, 211 

Hamburg, state of Arts at, 540 

Hand, Mudie on the use of the, 554 

Hanmer, Sir Th., his Memoir, 427 

Happy Transformation, The, 151 

Hardinge, Sir H., his evidence on military 
administration, 274 

Harassments of Generals, 54, 56 

Harrow, notices of, 561 

Hat, The, and an Irish Member, 289 

Hawkins, Bisset, his Germany, 352 

Hayman and Hanmer, 434 

Heart’s-ease and Shakspeare, 608 

Heaven’s special revelations, pretended ob- 
ject of, 451 

Hebenon and Shakspeare, 607 

Helen Mowbray in Woman’s Wit, character 
of, 331 

Hemel Hempstead, notices of, 563 

Hemlock, Shakspeare’s allusions to, 601 

Herculean labours, Scott’s, 18, 21 

Hero in Woman’s Wit, character of, 330 

Hervé, F., his Reminiscences of M. Tus- 
saud, 244 

Hill, Mr., and the Post-office, 234, 237 

Hindu widows, hardships of, 511 

Hints to the Charitable, Osborne’s, 520 

Hints to professing Christians on consis- 
tency, 151 

Hispaniola, Columbus at, 495 

History of England, A new, 559 

Hogarth the Painter, notices of, 3 

Hogarth’s Musical Drama, 533 

Hoiseste Rett, notices of the tribunal of, 
192 

Homeward Bound, Cooper’s, 417 

Hood’s Own, 98, 469 

Horne-Tooke’s potential passive adjectives, 
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Hotbed of mysticism, 
473 

Hotel Dieu, 
475 

Howard, Mr., as asenator, 295 

Howard Castle, visit to, 10 

Howitt, Wm., his Colonization and Chris- 
tianity, 190 

Hull, Wilberforce at, 155 

Human fis!i, account of a, 118 

Hyde, Edward, birth of, 386 
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I, 
Ick-BouND ship, dreadful condition of, 596 
Immaterial Wealth, meaning of, 397 
Inconsistency of Clarendon, 391 
Inconstancy, defence of, 49 
Increase of Chinese, enormous rate of, 411 
India, effects of British sway in, 500 
Industry of the Dutch, 542 
Innes’s Letter to Lord Glenelg, 464 
Inn and hangers-on, picture of an, 108 
Insane persons, average of cures among, 
372 
Insanity, Ellis on, 368 
Insects, how to preserve, 74 
Insects mentioned in Shakspeare, Letters 
on, 599 
Insensibility to pain, cases of, 478 
Intercommunication and railways, 453 
Ismene, character of, 174 
Italian Opera, its undue popularity, 535 
Ivinghoe, railroad cuttings at, 567 


J. 

James IV. of Scotland, notice of his death, 
570 

Jedburgh populace, The, and Scott, 22 

Jenner, Ed., Baron’s Life of, 622 

Jeremy Taylor’s Practical Works, 470 

Jesuits in China, their labours, 407 

Jewesses, kind and extent of their educa- 
tion, 318 

Jewish poverty and learning, compatible, 
315 

Jews, English, notices of, 314 

John Bull, character of, 98 

Johnson’s Dictionary, remarks on, 514 

Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 98 

Judaism and the Jews, M‘Caul’s Sketches 
of, 313 

Junta, Sir A. Wellesley and the Spanish, 
60 


K. 
KARAITES, notices of the, 314 
Kearsley, Mr., as a Senator, 292 
Keepsake Annual, The, and Scott, 19 
Kempt, Sir J., his evidence on military ad- 
ministration, 274 
Kenyon, J., his Occasional Poems, 300 
Klopstock, Milton compared with, 348 
Knights of St. John and Malta, 223 
Knight’s Architectural Tour in Sicily, 147 
Knighthood, Danish orders of, 193 
Knighton, Sir Wm., Memoirs of, 86; his 
origin, 88 ; his perseverance, 89 
Knowles, Sheridan, his Woman’s Wit, 326 


L. 
LABARRI snake, Watterton and a, 66 
Lageard, Abbe de, notices of, 158 


Languages subject to changes, 196 

Lavater and Wilberforce, 161 

Lawrence Gallery, notices concerning the, 7 

Lawyers, influence of the Spanish, 255 

Lee on Animal Magnetism, 471 

Legitimate drama, notices of the, 174 

Leo the Tenth and Art, 9 

Leprosy in Dinajpoor, its character, 511 

Letters, Waagen’s, 1 

Lewis, Mr., and Malta, 223 

Lex regia of 1665, Schlegel on, 191 

Lexicographer’s scope, its range, 515 

Liberty, effects of, on literature, 344 

Life and Art, their former union, 10 

Life in London, Wilberforce’s daily, 163 

Life-Boat, Murray’s improvement of the, 
460 : 

Liquidation of debts, Scott’s rapid, 18 

Lister’s Life of Clarendon, 385 

Literature, German, character of, 356 

Liverpool Institution, visit to, 12 

Lloyd’s books, entries in, 132 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 15 

London, Scott’s last days in, 29 

Louis XIV., Hanmer’s sketch of, 436 

Louis XVIII., alleged letters of, 450 

Love, a hackneyed theme, 40 

Love of flowers, German, 543 

Love’s Disguises, 326 

Lower and Upper House, members of, 
compared, 284 

Lower Animals, Watterton’s defence of 
the, 76 

Lunatics and Lunatic Asylums in England, 
condition of, 368 ¢ 

Lyon, John, founder of Harrow Grammar 
School, 561 


M. 

MacreAn’s Practical Discourses, 306 

M‘Caul, Dr., his Sketches of Judaism and 
the Jews, 313 

Mad-cap pranks of Prince Hal, notice of, 
575 

Madness in Turkey, rarity of, 369 

Magnetism, report on the effects of, 475 

Magnanimity, Hyde’s ostentation of, 390 

Magnetic somnambulism, 474 

Mahummudanism, how identified with 
Adam, 129 

Maimonides, readers of, their philosophic 
character, 317 

Main-chance, the, and Scott, 95 

Malta, Scott at, 24 

Malta, affairs of, 222 

Maltese hatred of taxes, 228 

Mandarins and Christian Missionaries, 414 

Mandrake and Shakspeare, 604 

Manners, English Court, after fall of 
Clarendon, 392 
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Man’s power over disease, 80 

Manufactures of Biscay, 255 

Moon on the Wain, Hood’s, 101 

Marriage a-la-Mode, character of Hogarth’s, 
4 

Marriage, rage for, cause of poverty, 511 

Margaret, Queen of Scots, her demands on 
her brother, 570 

Maritime novels, excellence of Cooper’s, 
419 

Marat and M. Tussaud, 250 

Maria Louisa, and Chateaubriand, 584 

Marryatt, Captain, his manner as a novelist, 
422 

Martin, M., his Eastern India, 508 

Mary’s Coronation, notices of Bloody, 110 

Martin de Garay, Don, and Marquess 
Wellesley, 57 

Martyr King of France, alleged true son of 
the, 443 

Marvellous, man inherently fond of the, 489 

Medhurst’s State and Prospects of China, 
405 

Medical system, Watterton’s, 69 

Medical education for treatment of the in- 
sane, necessity of, 379 

Melbourne, his easy bearing of Office, 285 

Members in Lower House, conduct of new, 
291 

Memoirs of Henry V., Tyler’s, 574 

Memoranda, notices of Wilberforce’s, 154 

Memory, recollections of a wonderful, 444, 
445 

Mental derangement, narrative by a gentle- 
man of his treatment during a state of, 
381 

‘‘Merry Monarch,’’ Hyde’s freedom with 
the, 388 

Merchiston Charter chest, contents of, 206 

Messiah, character of Klopstock’s, 348 

Mesmer, the character of his doctrines, 473 

Mesmerian Missionary, efforts of, 485 

Miles, Col., his translation of the Shajrat 
ul Atrak, 127 

Military tactics, Montrose’s, 215 

Milner, Isaac, and Wilberforce, 160 

Milton, De Vericour’s Lectures on, 342 

Ministerial expedition, notices of, 95 

Mishna, Jewish, its character, 322 

Misnomers of Pictures, instances of strange, 
12 

Mission to Spain, Marquess Wellesley’s, 
ol 

Missions in China, scheme of Protestant, 
412 

Missionaries, exertions of Catholic, in 
China, 408 , 

Modesty and the first Lord Napier, 211 

Molesworth, Lord, and Denmark, 186— 
190 


Momfanoi, notices of Prince, 119 

Monarch, embarrassments and troubles of 
a, 90, 91, 93 

Monck Mason and the Monster Balloon, 
115 

Monmouth Castle, notices of, 577 

Montague, Lady M. W., her Letters, 301 

Montrose and the Covenanters, 205, 213; 
in exile; 216 

Moral Constitution of Man, as affected by 
Disease, 78 

Moral means, use of, in treatment of the 
insane, 372 

Mount Cenis, Watterton at, 68 

Movement, The, and Montrose, 215 

Mrs. Wilberforce, a novel, 369 

Mudie’s Physical Man, 547 

Mummery, instances of gross, 488 

Muncaster, Lord, letter to, 162 

Muniment chests, value of their contents, 
428 

Munich, employment of prisoners at, 364 

Murray on the Vital Principle, 460 

Museums, Watterton on, 76 

Musical Drama, Hogarth’s, 335 


N. 

NAPIER, anecdote concerning the late 
Lord, 125 

Napier’s Montrose and Covenanters, 205 

Naples, Scott at, 25 

Napoleon and Alexander of Russia, 585 

Nassau, treatment of prisoners in, 365 

National Loan Fund, its character, 520 

Nations, northern and southern, contrasted, 
541 

Natural philosophy, fanatics in, 489 

Natural history, Shakspeare’s acquaintance 
with, 601 

Naval discipline, Back on, 594 

Navarre, notices concerning the volunteers 
of, 255 

Neckar and Pitt, 159 

Netherlands, treatment of the insane in 
the, 375 

New Holland, English system of coloniz- 
ing, 504 

Newspapers and Malta, 233 

Nice, Wilberforce at, 161 

Nicholas Nickelby, Life of, 98 

Nobility of the Middle Ages, German, cha- 
racter of, 352 

Normans in Sicily, Knight’s, 147 

Northern Hordes, notices of the, 184 

North London Hospital, magnetic exhibi- 
tions in, 486 

Norway, Standish’s notices of, 545 

Numismatic knowledge, use of, 541 


O. 
Osstinacy and credulity, folly of each, 472 
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Oceanic stagnation, a Yankee’s notions 
about, 177 

Opera, origin of the English, 535 

Opus magnum, Scott’s, 19 

Oriental histories, extravagancies of, 127 

Origen’s opinion of St. John’s writings, 197 

Original Maxims, Lavater’s, 468 

Ornithology and Watterton, 62 

Osborne’s Hints to the Charitable, 520 

Owyn Glyndower, and Henry V., 576 


P. 

Paciric, Missionary doings in the, 504 

Palace, Momfanoi’s, description of a, 120 

Paradise Lost, characteristics of the, 344 

Parker, Mr., his evidence on postage, 255 

Parliamentary Portraits, Wilberforce’s, 
168 

Patterson’s Insects in Shakspeare’s Plays, 
599 

Partition of Germany, its effect upon offices, 
365 

Patron, soft feeding for a, 432 

Passes, use of, by magnetisers, 474 

Pauperism, Vethake on, 400 

Penn, Wm., his treaty with the Indians, 
902 

Pen-portrait, Watterton’s, 64 

Penny Clothing Fund, Osborne’s, 529 

Pensions in Malta, 227 

,Perceval, Hon. C. G., and the Duke of 
Normandy, 440 

Perpetual pleasure and man, 79 

Pestilence, moral influence of, 83 

Petronilla, her confession, 484 

Phrenology of the Chinese, 126 

Physical Man, Mudie’s, 547 

Pilgrim’s Progress, new edition of, 462 

Pinel, efforts of, in behalf of lunatics, 373 

Pitman’s Stenography, 306 

Plague at Athens, origin of, 82 

Planché, his Regal Records, 109 

Polish Jews, notices of, 313 

Pope, letter of, to Earl of Strafford, 438 

Popular instruction in Germany, excellence 
of, 362 

Population, estimate of Chinese, 406 ; how 
regulated in Dinajpoor, 510 

Portrait Gallery, Pettigrew’s 
622 

Portuguese Jews, respectability of, 325 

Post Office Reform, 234 

Poussin on American railroads, 455 

Poverty the cause of crime, 523 

Practical Philosophy, Hood’s, 99 

Preaching in the celestial empire, 415 

Press, The, and Malta, 232 

Princess Victoria and Scott, 20 

‘* Prince of Heaven,’’ mechanical skill of 
the, 120 


Medical, 


Principal Robertson, some of his sentiments, 
496 

Prior, letters of, to Hanmer, 430 

Prisons in Germany, state of, 364 

Private life and political science, 394 

Privations of a King in exile, 386 

Procession, account of a Siamese, 123 

Professions, specimen of puerile and confi- 
dent, 443 

Professor Schlegel, works of, 187 

Promising tokens in literature, 427 

Pryme’s Jephthah and other Poems, 308 

Public life and political science, 394 

Publication, rate of, in France and Ger- 
many, 359 

Purcell as an Opera composer, 535 

Purity, Hyde’s ostentation of, 390 

Puritan estimate of regal paraphernalia, 110 

Puysegur, M. de, his establishment, 473 


Q. 
QUEEN Victoria, popularity of, 109 
Quakers, amount of insanity in Society of, 
370 


R. 

RABBINICAL learning, character of, 314 

Rabbinism, notices concerning, 314 

Railroads, Eng.ish and American, 453 

Railroadiana, 559 

Railway Companion, Coghlan’s, 456 

Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons, 281 

Raphael, contemporary fame of, 9 

Raventloz, notices of Count, 192 

Reade’s Italy, 457 

Reading well, half a commentary, 198 

Rebecca Wilson, 301 

Red Indians, general treatment of, 503 

Reform, Jewish, notices concerning, 320 

Reform Bill, The, and Scott, 22 

Reformation, its influence on Art, 8 

Reformers, Jewish, notices of, 319 

Regal Records, Planché’s, 109 

Reid, Mr. John, his evidence on letter- 
carrying, 239 

Relics, mysterious, account of certain, 220 

Religion, morals and medical science, their 
relations, 79, 84, 85 

Reminiscenses of M. Tussaud, 245 

Responsibility of the insane to the law, 
cases of, 380 

Restoration of the Opera, how to be ac- 
complished, 537 

Revenue of Malta, 223; sources of, 225 

Reynolds, Sir J., notices of, 3 

Rheims, Pitt at, 157 

Ricci, exertions of, in China, 408 

Richard II. and Henry of Monmouth, 579 

Richardson’s Dictionary, 514 
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Risks at sea, singular speculation about, 
138 

Robespierre and M. Tussaud, 249 

Rogers’ Italy, new edition, 151 

Romantic and Picturesque Germany, 630 

Rome, Scott at, 27; stanzas on, 459 

Romilly, indefatigability of, 171 

Roscoe’s History of the London and Bir- 
mingham railway, 453 

Rousseau, notices of, 246 

Roxenburg Palace, collections at, 540 

Royal shield, suggested alterations in quar- 
tering of the, 115 

Royal vault at Windsor, Knighton’s visit 
to, 97 

Royalty and Montrose, 213 

Rufus, or the Red King, 151 

Ruling passion, Watterton’s, 65 

Ruschenberger’s Voyage round the World, 
115 

Russian Autocrat, The, and Jenner, 623 

Rutland, Duke of, as a senator, 286 


S. 
SAAVEDRA, Wellesley’s letter to, 60 
Sampans at Bankok, notices of, 118 
Satan, character of Milton’s, 347 
Savages of Europe, charge against the, 507 
Scepticism in Germany, progress of, 360 
Schlegels’ Public Law of Denmark, 184 
Scott, Life of, 15 
Scottish nobles, insolency of, 210 
Scottish portraitures, fidelity of Scott’s, 16 
Scratching Shins, a royal luxury, 122 
Sculpture, character of English, 5 
Seamen, methods for raising the character 
of, 142 
Seats of our Nobility, Waagen’s visits to, 
10 
Second Charles, Hyde’s position in the 
court of the, 388 
Seclusion, effects of, on the insane, 378 
Secretary at War, duties of, 267; recom- 
mendations concerning, 270 
Self-knowledge, value of, 550 
Sentamentalizing, Mr. Tyler’s, 576 
Sermon, specimen of remarkable, 498 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, asa senator, 287 
Shakspeare and Hanmer, 434 
Ship-captains, character of American, 141 
Ship-insurances, effects of, 142 
Shipmasters, incompetency of, 135 
Shipping and Shipwrecks, report on, 132 
Siam, notices of the royal family of, 119 
Siamese, characteristic superstition of the, 
122 
Silkworm, Murray on the, 460 
Slaughterer among the Jews, his eminence, 
316 
Slavery, Wilberforce’s early feelings on, 155 
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Small-pox, reputed origin of, 82 

Smith, anecdote of Sir S., 169 

Smuggling,and the Post office, 238 

Snowden’s Arithmetic, 468 

Soame, Henry, extracts from his poetry, 
439 

Social condition in Germany, 365, 367 

Somnambulism, phenomena of, 473 

Somnolency of an hysterical girl, 475 

Sonifets of Shakspeare, Brown on, 620 

Sound duties, notices of the, 194 

South Africa, English system of colo- 
nizing, 504 

South Sea bubble, and mad-houses, 369 

Southampton, quarrel with the Jews of, 
322 

Southey’s poetical works, vol. VI., 310 

ag intrigue and insincerity, examples 
of, 52 

Spanish character, Chateaubriand on, 583, 
590 

Spanish generais, notices of, 256 

Spiritual Lords, a scene beeween two, 286 

Squeers, Mr., and a stepfather, 103 

Standish, his Northern Capitals of Europe, 
539 

Stanhope, Earl of, as a senator, 287 

State papers relating to reign of King 
Henry VIII., 569 

Steam-boats and letter-carrying, 239, 243 

St. John’s Gospel, revision of, 195 

St. Peter’s, Scott’s visit to, 27 

Stewards, seafaring, and passengers, 420 

Steele, letter of, to Hanmer, 429 

Stock-jobber, the, and Chateaubriand, 590 

Stonyhurst, Watterton at, 65 

Sudor Anglicanus, origin of, 82 

Summary of Scott’s character, 32 

Superintendent, Chinese synonyme for, 125 

Supernatural interpositions, alleged in- 
stances of, 452 

Swedes, Standish’s account of the, 515 

Surrey Hunt, a Cockney Swell at the, 105 

Sweet Ann Page, story of a, 564 

Swift, letter of, to Hanmer, 43] 

Symbolic forms at Coronations, 112 

Symptoms of insanity, 378 

Syracuse, Knights of, 149 

Szentpetery’s Battle of Arbella, 312 


T. 

Ta.rourp’s Athenian Captive, 173 
Talmud, effect of studying the, 316 
Talmudic law, persecuting spirit of, 324 
Theremin’s Confessions of A. Dalbert, 307 
Thoas, Character of, 174 
Tussaud, Madame, her Memoirs, 244 
Titchburne, verses by Chidiock, 562 
Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 

remarks on, 515 
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Tokens of rank, Siamese, 124 

Toryism of Sir Th. Hanmer, 428 

Tower of the Temple and the Dauphin of 
France, 446 

Trades’ Unions, Vethake on, 401 

Translations, differences between literal 
and faithful, 196 

Travellers, a hint to, 513 

Travels of Minna and Godfrey, 302 

Treasurer of Malta, his duties, 227 

Treasury Board, functions of, 268 

Treaty, merits of the Eliot, 260 

Tring, notices of, 565 

Troubled nights, reflections concerning, 17 

Tweedside, view of, its effect on Scott, 30 

Two-penny Post, Metropolitan, recom- 
mendations concerning, 235 

Tyler’s Memoirs of Henry V., 574 


U. 
U.tra Tories, Clarendon the idol of, 392 
United States, lunatic asylums in, 377 
Unnatural innovations, instance of, 537 
Unproductive labour, Vethake on, 398 
Utility, meaning of, in political science, 
394 


V. 

VALENTINE de Grey in Woman’s Wit, cha- 
racter of, 337 

Vaux’s Rambles in the Pyrenees, 470 

Verbiest in China, works of, 409 

Vericour, De, his Lectures on Milton, 342 

Versailles, fétes at, 248 

Vethake’s principles of political economy, 
393 

Vice, the cause of disease, 84 

Vicissitudes, marvellous, 447 

Victim, The, a Tale, 302 

Victoria Parliament, features of the, 282 

Village economy, Osborne’s, 531 

Vision, mental, experiment to try the fa- 
culty of, 476 

Vizard’s Mystery of the Tabernacle, 469 

Vocabulary, how increased, 516 

Voltaire, notices of, 246 

Voyage round the World, Ruschenberger’s, 
115 

Vulture, on the nose of the, 71 


W. 
WaaGen’s Arts and Artists in England, 1 


Wages in Malta, 224 
Walsingham in Woman’s Wit, character 
of, 331 
Wanderings, Watterton concerning his, 69 
War, the cause of contagious diseases, 81 
War, a productive cause of Words, 517 
Warrior’s heart, fate of a, 221 
Watterton, his Essays on Natural History, 
62 
Wealth, meaning of, in political science, 
396 
Weather prophets, Hood’s lines on the, 
100 
Wedded felicity, a King’s estimate of, 93 
Wei-hae, visit to, 415 
Wellesley, Despatches of Marquess, 51 
West Indies, notices of discovery of, 494 
Westmacott, his merits, 6 
Whampoa, scenes near, 403 
Whitbread’s eloquence, character of, 169 
White negroes, 163 
Widows, condition of, in Dinajpoor, 509 
.Wife’s Friendly Society, Osborne’s, 527 
Wilberforce, Life of, 153; death of, 171, 
Wilkie, Sir D., notices of, 5, 
William Shakspeare, Dramatic Works, new 
edition, 465 
William Pitt and Wilberforce, 156, 157, 
159, 167 
Williams, Mr., his testimony as to South 
Sea Islanders, 504 
Willis, Mr., on British Shipping interests, 
143 
Wimbleton, Wilberforce at, 155 
Wise Men’s Offering, The, criticised, 11 
Woful religious errors, instances of, 494 
Woman’s Wit, Knowles’s, 326 
Women, condition of, in Dinajpoor, 509 
Woodroffe, Mr., on ship building, 135 
Words, sources of, increase of English, 518 
Worldly greatness not happiness, 89 


 « 
Year to Year, Laughter from, 99 
Yew, The, and Shakspeare, 609 
York, Wilberforce at, 159, 165 
York Faction, blood-thirstiness of the, 573 
Yorkist testimonial, extracts from, 572 
Young Christianity, how threatened, 506 


Z. 
ZEALAND, New, colonization of, 506 
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